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THE BOOK 


CHAPTER VI. 
§ IL—AUTHENTICITY OF THE CHAPTER. 


_ Tuts chapter, like the previous ones, 
has not escaped serious objections as to 
its authenticity and credibility. The 
_ objections which have been made to it 
have been derived from what isregarded 
as incredible in its statements. It is 
important, as in the previous chapters, 
to inquire whether the objections are in- 
superable, or whether this isso freefrom 
reasonable objection as to be worthy 
to be received as a portion of Divine 
truth. The objections, as urged by 
Bertholdt (Daniel aus dem Hebriiisch- 
Aramiischen new iibersetat, &c., pp. 
72-75, and pp. 357-364) and by Bleek, 
are capable of being reduced to the 
four following:— —~ 

I. That it is wholly improbable that 
a monarch, in the circumstances of 
Darius, would give an order so unrea- 
sonable and foolish as that no one of 
his subjects should present any petition 
for a month to any one, God or man, 
but to himself. It is alleged that no 
good end could have been proposed 
by it; that it would have perilled the 
peace of the empire; that among a 
people who worshipped many gods— 
‘who had gods in all their dwellings— 
| it would have been vain to hope that 
the command could have been carried 
peaceably into execution; and that, 
whoever proposed this, it could not 
have been executed without shaking 
the stability of the throne, 
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asks (p. 357, seq.), ‘‘Can one believe. 
that, among a people so devoted to 
religion as the Babylonians were, it 
should have been forbidden them to 
address their gods for one single day? 
Is it credible that the counsellors of 
the king were so irreligious that, with- 
out fear of the avenging deities, they 
would endeavour to enforce such an 
order as that here referred to—that no 
petition should be addressed to God or 
man for a month, except to the king? 
And was Cyaxares so destitute of re- 
ligion as not to refuse to sanction such 
a mandate? And does this agree with 
the fact that in the issue itself he 
showed so much respect to a foreign 
God—the God of the Jews? Under 
what pretence could the ministers of 
the king give him this counsel? Could 
it be under any purpose of deifying his 
own person? But it remains to be 
proved that either then, or soon after 
that time, it was customary in Asia to 
attribute Divine honours to a monarch, 
whether deceased or living.” __ 

To this objection, Hengstenberg (Die 
Authentie des Daniel, p. 125, seq.) 
replies, by an endeavour to show that 
it was a common opinion in Persia 
that the king was regarded “‘as a re- 
presentative, and an incarnation of 
Ormuzd ;” and that nothing is more 
probable than that such a monarch 
coming to the throne of Babylon would 
be willing to appear in that character, 
claiming Divine honours, and early 
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jects to receive him in that character 
in which he was recognized in his own 
land. In confirmation of this, he quotes 
two passages from Heeren ([dcen 3te 
Ausg. I. i. p. 446, 51) in proof that 
these ideas thus prevailed. ‘The per- 
son of the king,” Heeren says, ‘‘is 
in Asiatic kingdoms the middle point 
around which all revolves. He is re- 
garded, according to the Oriental no- 
tions, not so much the ruler as the 
actual owner of the people and land. 
All their arrangements are formed on 
this fundamental idea, and they are 
carried -to an extent which to Euro- 
peans appears incredible and ridicu- 
lous.” ‘The idea of citizenship, ac- 
ecrding to the European nations, is 
altogether a strange idea to them; all, 
without exception, from the highest to 
the lowest, are the servants of the king, 
and the right to rule over them, and 
to deal with them as he pleases, is a 
right which is never called in ques- 
tion.” Hengstenberg then remarks, 
that it is capable of the clearest proof 
that the kings of the Medes and Per- 
sians were regarded and honoured as 
the representatives and incarnations of 
Ormuzd. In proof of this, he quotes 
the following passage from Heeren (p. 
474), showing that this idea early pre- 
vailed among the followers of Zoroas- 
ter. ‘Zoroaster,’ says he, ‘‘saw the 
kingdom of light and of darkness both 
developed upon the earth; Iran, the 
Medo-Bactrish kingdom, under the 
sceptre of Gustasp, is to him the image 
of the kingdom of Ormuzd; the king 
himself is an image of him; Turan, 
the Northern Nomadland, when A fra- 
siab reigned, is the image of the king- 
dom of darkness, under the dominion of 
Ahriman.” This idea, says Hengsten- 
berg, the magi made use of when they 
wished to bring the king to their own 
interests, or to promote any favourite 
object of their own. The king was re- 
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garded as the representative, the visible 
manifestation of Ormuzd, ruling with 
power as uncircumscribed as his; the 
seven princes standing near him were 
representatives of the seven Amshas- 
pands, who stood before the throne of 
Ormuzd. The evidence that the Per- 
sian kings were regarded as an em- 
bodiment of the deity, or that they 
represented him on earth, Hengsten- 
berg remarks (p. 126), is clear in the 
classic writings, in the Scriptures, and 
in the Persian monuments. In proof 
of this, he appeals to the following 
authorities among the classic writers :— 
Plutarch (Themistocl. cap. 27); Xeno- 
phon (Agesil.); Isocrates (Panegyri de 
Pers. prince. p. 17); Arrian (6. 29); 
Curtius (8.5). Curtius says, Persas reges 
suos inter deos colere. or the same 
purpose, Hengstenberg (pp. 128, 129) 
appeals to the following passage of 
Scripture, Esth. iii. 4, and the conduct 
of Mordecai in general, who refused, 
as he supposes, the respect which Ha- 
man demanded as the first minister of 
the king, on religious grounds, and be- 
cause more was required and expected 
of him than mere civil respect—or that 
a degree of homage was required en- 
tirely inconsistent with that due to the 
true God. In proof of the same thing, 
Hengstenberg appeals to Persian monu- 
ments, pp. 129-132. The proof is too 
long to be inserted here. These monu- 
ments show that the Persian kings 
were regarded and adored as imper- 
sonations of Ormuzd. To this may 
be added many of their inscriptions. 
In the work by De Sacy, Memoires 
s. divers. Antig. de la Perse, Pl. i. 
p- 27, 31, the Persian kings are men- 
tioned as fxyovn dewy, tx ryévous Few, 
and @s07—both as offsprings of the 
gods, as of the race of the gods, and 
as gods. 

If this is correct, and the Persian 
kings were regarded as divine—as an 
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impersonation or incarnation of the 
god that was worshipped—then there 
is no improbability in the supposition 
that it might be proposed to the king 
that for a given space of time he should 
allow no petition to be presented to 
any one else, god or man. It would 
be easy to persuade a monarch having 
‘such pretensions to issue such a decree, 
and especially when he had subjected 
a foreign people like the Babylonians 
to be willing thus to assert his autho- 
rity over them, and show them what 
respect and homage he demanded. In 
judging also of the probability of what 
is here said, we are to remember the 
arbitrary character of Oriental mo- 
narchs, and of the Persian kings no 
less than others. Assuredly there were 
as strange things in the character and 
conduct of Xerxes, one of the succes- 
sors of this same Darius, as any that 
are recorded in this chapter of the book 
of Daniel; and if the acts of folly 
which he perpetrated had been written 
in a book claiming to be Divinely in- 
spired, they would have been liable to 
much greater objection than anything 
which is stated here. The mere fact 
that a thing is in itself foolish and un- 
reasonable, and apparently absurd, is 
no conclusive evidence that a man 
clothed with absolute authority would 
not be guilty of it. 

To all that has been said on this 
point, there should be added a remark 
made by Bertholdt himself (p. 357) 
respecting Darius, which will show 
that what is here said of him is really 
not at all inconsistent with his charac- 
ter, and not improbable. He says, 





speaking of Darius or Cyaxares, that 
‘from his character, as given by Xeno- 
_ phon, a man of weak mind (Cyrop. i. 
4, 22; iv. 1, 18); a man passionate 
and peevish (iii. 3, 29; iv. 5, 8; v. 5; 
i. 8); a man given to wine and women 
(iv. 5. 52; v. 5, 44), we are not to ex- 
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pect much wisdom.” There is nothing 
stated here by Daniel which is incon- 
sistent with the character of such aman, 

IT. A second objection made to the 
probability of this statement is drawn 
from the character of the edict which 
Darius is said to have proclaimed, com- 
manding that honour should be ren- 
dered to Jehovah, vers. 25-27. It 
is alleged that if such an edict had 
been published, it is incredible that 
no mention is made of it in history; 
that the thing was so remarkable that 
it must have been noticed by the writers 
who have referred to Darius or Cyax- 
ares. 

To this it may be replied, (1) that, 
for anything that appears to the con- 
trary, Daniel may be as credible an 
historian as Xenophon or Herodotus, 
No one can demonstrate that the ac- 
count here is not as worthy of belief as 
if it had appeared in a Greek or Latin 
classic author. When will the world 
get over the folly of supposing that 
what is found in a book claiming to he 
inspired, should be regarded as suspi- 
cious until it is confirmed by the autho- 
rity of some heathen writer ; that what 
is found in any other book should be 
regarded as necessarily true, however 
much it may conflict with the testi- 
mony of the sacred writers? Viewed 
in any light, Daniel is as worthy of 
confidence.as any Greek or Latin his- 
torian; what he says is as credible as 
if it had been found in the works of 
Sanchoniathon or Berosus. (2.) There 
are, in fact, few things preserved in 
any history in regard to Darius the 
Mede. Comp. §u. The information 
given of him by Xenophon consists 
merely of a few detached and fragmen- 
tary notices, and it is not at all re- 
markable that the facts here mentioned, 
and the proclamation which he made, 
should be unnoticed by him. A pro- 
clamation respecting a foreign god, 
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when it was customary to recognize so 
many gods, and indeed to regard all 
such gods as entitled to respect and 
honour, would not be likely to arrest 
the attention of a Greek historian even 
if he knew of it, and, for the same 
reason, it would be scarcely probable 
that he would know of it at all. 
Nothing would be more likely to pass 
away from the recollection of a people 
than such an edict, or less likely to be 
known to a foreigner. So far as the 
evidence goes, it would seem that the 
proclamation made no disturbance in 
the realm; the injunction appeared to 
be generally acquiesced in by all except 
Daniel ; and it was soon forgotten. If 
it was understood, as it was not im- 
probable, that this was designed as a 
sort of test to see whether the people 
would receive the commands of Darius 
as binding on them; that they would 
honour him, as the Persian monarch 
was honoured in his own proper king- 
dom, it would seem to have been en- 
tirely successful, and there was no 
occasion to refer to it again. 

III. A third objection urged by 
Bertholdt (p. 361), is derived from the 
account respecting the lions in this 
chapter. It is alleged by him that the 
account is so full of improbabilities 
that it cannot be received as true; that 
though the fact that they did not. fall 
on Daniel can be explained from the 
circumstance that they were not hun- 
ery, &c., yet that it is incredible that 
they should have fallen on the enenvies 
of Daniel as soon as-they were thrown 
into the den; that the king should ex- 
pect to find Daniel alive after being 
thrown among them; that he should 
have calledinthis manner to Daniel, &c. 

To all this it is sufficient to reply, 
that no one can suppose that the facts 
stated here can be explained by any 
natural causes. ‘The whole represen- 


tation is evidently designed to leave 
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the impression that there was a special 
Divine interposition-—-a miracle—in 
the case, and the only explanation 
which is admissible here is that which 
would be proper in the case of any 
other miracle. The only questions 
which could be asked, or which would 
be proper, are these two; whether a 
miracle is possible; and whether this 
was a suitable occasion for the miracu- 
lous exertion of Divine power. As to 
the first of these questions, it is not 
necessary to argue that here—for the 
objection might lie with equal force 
against any other miracle referred to 
in the Bible. As to the second, it may 
be observed, that it is not easy to con- 
ceive of a case when a miracle would 
be more proper. If a miracle was ever 
proper to protect the innocent; or to 
vindicate the claims of the true God 
against all false gods: or to make a 
deep and lasting impression on the 
minds of men that Jehovah is the true 
God, it is not easy to conceive of a 
more appropriate occasion than this. 
No situation could be conceived to be 
more appropriate than when an impres- 
sion was designed to be made on the 
mind of the sovereign of the most 
mighty empire on the earth; or that 
when, through a proclamation issued 
from the throne, the nations subject to 
his sceptre should be summoned to ac- 
knowledge him as the true God. 

IV. A fourth objection urged by 
Bleek (Theologische Zeitschrift, pp. 
262-264) is, substantially, the follow- 
ing: that it is remarkable that there is - 
in this account no allusion to the three 
companions of Daniel; to those who 
had been trained with him at the Chal- 
dean court, and had been admitted 
also to honour, and who had so abun- 
dantly shown that they were worship- 
pers of the true God. The whole story, 
says Bleek, appears to have been de- 
signed to produce a moral effect on the 
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mind of the Jews, by the unknown 
author, to persuade them in some period 
of persecution to adhere to the God of 
their fathers in the midst of all perse- 
cution and opposition. 

To this objection it-may be replied, 
(1.) That it is wholly probable that 
there were many other pious Jews in 
Babylon at this time beside Daniel— 
Jews who would, like him, adhere to 
the worship of the true God, regard- 
less of the command of the king. We 
are not to suppose, by any means, that 
Daniel was the only conscientious Jew 
in Babylon. The narrative evidently 
does not require that we should come 
to such a conclusion, but that there 
was something peculiar in regard to 
Daniel. . (2.) As to the three com- 
panions and friends of Daniel, it is pos- 
sible, as Hengstenberg remarks (Aw- 
thentie, &c. p. 135), that they may 
either have been dead, or may have 
been removed from office, and were 
leading private lives. (8.) This edict 
_ was evidently aimed at Daniel. The 
whole narrative supposes this. For 
some cause, according to the narrative 
—and there is no improbability that 
auch an opposition might exist against 
2 foreigner advanced to honour at court 
—there was some ground of jealousy 
against him, and a purpose formed to 
remove or disgrace him. There does 
not appear to have been any jealousy 
of others, or any purpose to disturb 
others in the free enjoyment of their 
religion, The aim was to humble 
Daniel; to secure his removal from 
office, and to degrade him; and for 
this purpose a plan was laid with con- 
summate skill. He was known to be 
upright, and they who laid the plot 
felt assured that no charge of guilt, no 
accusation of crime, or unfaithfulness 
in his office, could be alleged against 
him. He was known to be a man who 
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would not shrink from the avowal of 
his opinions, or from the performance 
of those duties which he owed to his 
God. He was known to be a man so 
much devoted tothe worship of Jehovah, 
the God of his people, that no law 
whatever would prevent him from ren- 
dering to him the homage which was 
his due, and it was believed, therefore, 
that if a law were made, on any pre- 
tence, that no one in the realm should 
ask anything of either God or man, 
except the king, for a definite space of 
time, there would be a moral certainty 
that Daniel would be found to be a 
violator of that law, and his degrada 
tion and death would be certain. What 
was here proposed was a scheme 
worthy of crafty and jealous and wicked 
men; and the only difficulty, evidently, 
which would occur to their mind would 
be to persuade the king to enter into 
the measure so far as to promulgate 
such a law. As already opserved, 
plausible pretences might be found for 
that; and when that was done, they 
would naturally conclude that their 
whole scheme was successful. (4.) 
There is no improbability, therefore, 
in supposing that, as the whole thing 
was aimed at Daniel, there might have 
been many pious Jews who still wor- 
shipped God in secret in Babylon, and 
that no one would give information 
against them. As the edict was not 
aimed at them, it is not surprising that 
we hear of no prosecution against them, 
and no complaint made of them for 
disregarding the law. If Daniel was 
found to violate the statute; if he was 
ensnared and entrapped by the cunning 
device; if he was humbled and pun- 
ished, all the purposes contemplated by 
its authors would be accomplished, and 
we need not suppose that they would 
give themselves any trouble about 
others. 
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§ II.—THE QUESTION WHO WAS DARIUS 
THE MEDE. 

Considerable importance is to be 
attached to the question who was 
“Darius the Mede,” as it has been 
made a ground of objection to the 
Scripture narrative, that no person by 

' that name is mentioned in the Greek 
writers. | 

There are three Medo-Persian kings 
of the name of Darius mentioned in 
the Old Testament. One occurs in the 
book of Ezra (iv. 5; vi. 1, 12, 15), in 
Haggai (i. 1; ii. 10), and in Zechariah 
(i. 7), as the king who, in the second 
year of his reign, effected the execution 
of those decrees of Cyrus which granted 
the Jews the liberty of rebuilding the 
temple, the fulfilment of which had 
been obstructed by the malicious re- 
presentations which their enemies had 
made to his immediate successors.. It 
is commonly agreed that this king was 
Darius Hystaspis, who succeeded the 
usurper Smerdis, B.c. 521, and reigned 
thirty-six years. 

A second is mentioned as ‘‘ Darius 
the Persian,” in Nehe. xii. 22. All 
that is said of him is, that the succes- 
sion of priests was registered up to his 
reign. This was either Darius Nothus, 
B.0. 428, or Darius Codomanus, B.c. 
336, See Kitto’s Cyclop., art. Darius. 

The remaining one is that mentioned 
in Daniel only as Darius the Median. 
In ch. ix. 1, he is mentioned as Darius 
the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of 
the Medes. Much difference of opinion 
has prevailed. as to the person here in- 
tended ; but a strict attention to what 
is actually expressed in, or fairly de- 
duced from, the terms used in Daniel, 
tends to narrow the field of conjecture 
very considerably, if it does not decide 
the question. It appears from the 
passage in ch. v. 30, 31, and vi. 28, 
that Darius the Mede obtained the 
dominion over Babylon on the death 
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of Belshazzar, who was the last Chal- 
dean king, and that he was the imme- 
diate predecessor of Koresh (Cyrus) 
in the sovereignty. The historical 
juncture here defined belongs, there- 
fore, to the period when the Medo- 
Persian army led by Cyrus took Baby- 
lon (B.c. 588), and Darius the Mede 
must denote the first king of a foreign 
dynasty who assumed the dominion 
over the Babylonian empire before 
Cyrus. These indications all concur 
in the person of Cyaxares the Second, 
the son and successor of Astyages[Aha- 
suerus], and the immediate predecessor 
of Cyrus. —Kitto’s Cyclop., art. Darius. 

In reference to the question, who 
was Darius the Mede, Bertholdt has 
examined the different opinions which 
have been entertained in a manner that 
is satisfactory, and I cannot do better 
than to present his views on the subject. 
They are found in his Vierter Excurs. 
uber den Darius Medus, in his Com- 
mentary on Daniel, pp. 843-858. I 
will give the substance of the Excursus, 
in a free translation :— 

“‘Who was. Darius the Mede, the 
son of Ahasuerus, of whom mention is 
made in the sixth chapter of the book 
of Daniel, and again in ch. ix. 1, and 
xi. 12 It is agreed on all hands that 
he was the immediate successor of 
Belshazzar, the king of the Chaldeans 
(ch. v. 80)... Comp. ch. vi. 1. But, 
notwithstanding this, there is uncer- 
tainty as to his person, since history 
makes no mention of a Median Darius. 
It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that various opinions have been enter- 
tained by commentators on the Scrip- 
tures, and by historical inquirers. 
Conring (A dvers. Chronol. c. 13), whom 
many have followed, particularly Har- 
enberg (Aufkldrung des Buchs Daniels, 
s. 454, seq.), has endeavoured to show 
that Darius the Mede was the fourth 
Chaldean monarch, Neriglissar, and 
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that Belshazzar, his predecessor, was 
Evil-Merodach. J. Scaliger (De Hmen- 
dat. Temporum, p. 579, seq.) recognized 
in Darius the Mede the last Chaldean 
king in Babylon, Nabonned, and in 
Belshazzar, the one before the last, 
Laborosoarchod, which hypothesis also 
Calvisius, Petavius, and Buddeus 
adopted. On the other hand, Syn- 
cellus (Chronogr. p. 232), Cedrenus 
(Chron. p. 142), the Alexandrine 
Chronicle, Marsham (Can. Chron. p. 
604, seq.), the two most recent editors 
of Aischylus, Schiitz(in eweiten Lxcwrs. 
zu, Aischylus’s wegoes), and Bothe (disch. 
- dramata, p. 671), held that Darius the 
Mede was the Median king Astyages, 
the maternal grandfather of Cyrus. 
Des Vignolles (Chronologie, t. 2. p. 
495), and Schroer (Regnum Babyl. 
Sect. 6, § 12, seq.), held him to be a 
prince of Media, a younger brother of 
Astyages, whom Cyrus made king over 
Babylon. Another opinion, however, 
deserves more respect than this, which 
was advanced by Marianus Scotus, a 
Benedictine monk of the eleventh 
century, though this hypothesis is not 
tenable, which opinion has found, in 
modern times, a warm advocate in 
Beer (Kings of Israel and Judah, p. 
22, seq.) According to this opinion, 
it was held that Darius the Mede is 
the same person as the third Persian 
king after Cyrus, Darius Hystaspis, 
and that Belshazzar was indeed the 
last Chaldean king, Nabonned, but 
that in the first capture of Babylon 
under Cyrus, according to the account 
of Berosus in (Jos. c. Ap. i. 20) and 
Megasthenes (in Zuseb. Prep. Evang. 
ix. 44), he was not put to death, but 
was appointed by Cyrus as a vassal- 
king ; and then in the second taking 
of Babylon under Darius Hystaspis 
(Herod. iii. 150, seq.), from whom he 
had sought to make himself indepen- 
dent, he was slain. This opinion has 
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this advantage, that it has in its favour 
the fact that it has the undoubted name 
of Darius, but it is not conformable to 
history to suppose that Darius Hys- 
taspis was a son of Ahasuerus the 
Mede ; for his father, Hystaspis, was 
a native-born prince of Persia (Xenop. 
Cyrop. iv. 2, 46), of the family of the 
Achemenides (Herod. i. 209, 210). 
Darius Hystaspis was indeed remotely 
related by means of the mother of 
Cyrus, Mandane, with the royal family ; 
but this relation could not entitle him 
to be called a Mede, for, since she was 
the mother of Cyrus, it is altogether 
inexplicable that since both were thus 
connected with each other, that Cyrus 


should be called the Persian (899"9), 
and Darius the Mede (8°72), Dan. vi. 


28, 29. The supposition, moreover, 
that Nabonned, after the taking of 
Babylon, was appointed as a tributary 
king by Cyrus, is wholly gratuitous ; 
since Nabonned, according to the ex- 
press testimony of Xenophon (Cyrop. 
vii. 5, 26, seq.), was slain at the taking 
of Babylon. : 

‘‘There is yet one other opinion re- 
specting Darius the Mede, to which I 
will first prefix the following remarks: 
(1.) Darius the Mede is mentioned in 
ch. vi. 28 (29) as the immediate pre- 
decessor of Cyrus in Babylon. (2.) 
Belshazzar was the last Babylonish 
Chaldee king. (3.) The account of the 
violent death of Belshazzar, with which 
the fifth chapter closes, stands in direct 
historical connection with the statement 
in the beginning of the sixth chapter 
that Darius the Mede had the kingdom, 
(4.) Darius the Mede must, therefore, 
be the first foreign prince after the 
downfall of the Chaldean dynasty, 
which directly reigned over Babylon. 
(5.) The chronological point, therefore, 
where the history of Belshazzar and of 
Darius the Mede coincide, developes 
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itself: the account falls in the time of 
the downfall of Babylon through the 
Medo-Persian army, and this must be 
the occasion as the connecting fact. be- 
tween the fifth and sixth chapters. 
According to this, Darius the Mede 
can be no other person than. the Medish 
king Cyaxares II., the son and suc- 
cessor of Astyages, and the predecessor 
of Cyrus in the rule over Babylon ; 
and Belshazzar is the last Chaldee 
monarch, Nabonned, or Labynet. 
With this agrees the account of Jose- 
phus (Ant. x. 11, 4); and later, this 
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Justin (i. 6, 16, 17, vii. 1), Strabo (ix. 
p. 7385; xv. p. 1662), Polyiin (vii. 7), 
and many others.. But these writers 
only copy from Herodotus and Ctesias, 
and the whole rests only on their autho- 
rity. But their credibility in this 
point must be regarded as doubtful, 
for it is not difficult to understand the 
reasons why they have omitted to make 
mention of Cyaxares II. They com- 
menced the history of the reign of 
Cyrus with the beginning of his world- 
renowned celebrity, and hence it was 
natural to connect the beginning of his 


opinion found an advocate in Jerome. | reign, and the beginning of the Persian 


“The existence of such a person as 
Cyaxares IT. has been indeed denied, 
because, according to Herodotus (i. 
109), and Justin (i. 4, 7), Astyages 
had no son. But itshould be remarked, 
that the latter of these writers only 
copies from the former, and what 
Herodotus states respecting Astyages 
has so much the appearance of fable 
that no reliance is to be placed on it. 
It has been objected also that Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (b. i. §. 1) says that 
the Medish kingdom continued only 
through four reigns, so that “if we 


| reckon the names of the reigning kings, 












Dejoces, Phraortes, Cyaxares (the con- 
temporary of Nebuchadnezzar), and 
Astyages, there will be no place for a 
second Cyaxares. But is it not probable 
that Dionysius meant, by these words, 
only that the Median kingdom came 
to an end under the fourth dynasty ? 
Finally, it has been objected that, 
according to Herodotus (i. 128, seq.), 
and Ctesias (Iepox. 2 and 5), no 
Median prince sat upon the throne in 
Kcbatana after Astyages, but that with 
Astyages the kingdom of the Medes 
came to an end, and with Cyrus, his 
immediate successor, the Persian king- 
dom took its beginning. Therewith 
agree nearly all the historians of the 
following times, Diodorus (ii, 34), 


reign, with the reign of his grandfather . 
Astyages ; for, so long as his uncle 
Cyaxares II. reigned, Cyrus alone 

acted, and he in fact was the regent. 

But if the silence of Herodotus and 

Ctesias is not to be regarded as proof 
that no such person as Cyaxares II. 

lived and reigned, there are in favour 
of that the following positive argu- 

ments :— 

““(1.) The authority of Xenophon, 
who not only says that a Cyaxares 
ascended the throne after Astyages, 
but that he was a son of Astyages 
(Cyr. i. 5. 2), and besides relates so 
much of this Cyaxares (i. 4, 7; iii. 8, 
20; viil. 5, 19) that his Cyropaedia may 
be regarded as in a measure a history 
of him, Yea, Xenophon goes so far 
(viii. 7, 1) that he reckons the years of 
the reign of Cyrus from the death of 
Cyaxares IIT. Can any one conceive 
a reason why Xenophon had a motive 
to weave together such a tissue of false- 
hood as this, unless Cyaxares II, 
actually lived? If one should object, 
indeed, that he is so far to be reckoned 
among fictitious writers that he gives 
a moral’ character to the subjects on 
which he writes, and that he has passed 
over the difference between Cyrus and 
his grandfather Astyages, yet there is 
no reason why he should have brought 
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upon the stage so important a person, 
wholly from fiction, as Cyaxares, What 
a degree of boldness it must have re- 
quired, if he, who lived not much more 
than acentury afterthe events recorded, 
had mentioned to his contemporaries 
so much respecting a prince of whom 
no one whatever had even heard. But 
the existence of Cyaxares II. may be 
proved, 

‘*(2.) From a passage in Alschylus 
(Pers. ver. 762, seq.)— 

Midos yap nv 6 rparos Nytuav oreuToU 
AAAos 0 ixsivov mais ro 0 Zoyoy nyucee 
Tpiras o ax’ abrov Kipos, evdaiuwy dvie, 

HTK, 

The first who is here mentioned as the 
Mede (Made) is manifestly no other 
than Astyages, whom, before Cyrus, 
his son succeeded in the government, 
and who is the same whom we, after 
Xenophon, call Cyaxares. This testi- 
mony is the more important as Als- 
chylus lived before Xenophon, in the 
time of Darius Hystaspis, and is free 
from all suspicions from this cireum- 
stance, that, according to the public 
relations which Aischylus sustained, 
no accounts of the former Persian his- 
tory could be expected from any doubt- 
fol authorities to have been adduced 
by him. But the existence of Cyaxares 
II. does not depend solely on the 
authority of Xenophon, in his Cyro- 
pedia. For, 

*«(3,) Josephus (Ant. x. 11, 4), who 
speaks of this person under the name 
of Darius, adds, *y#’Acrudyovs bids, 
Yreoov d¢ auom rois “EAAnow ixmarsiro 
ovowe—‘he was the son of Astyages, 
but had another name among the 
Greeks.’ This name, which he had 
among the Greeks, can be found only 
in their own Xenophon. 

*“(4,) To all this should be added, 
that many other data of history, espe- 
cially those taken from the Hebrew 
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of the reign of the Medes over Upper 
Asia that it is necessary to suppose 
the existence of such a person as the 
Medish king, Cyaxares, after the reign 
of Astyages. Had Cyrus, after the 
death of Astyages, immediately as- 
sumed the government over Upper 
Asia, how happened it that until the 
downfall of the Babylonian-Chaldee 
kingdom mention is made almost al- 
ways of the Medes, or at least of the 
Persians, of whom there is special 
mention? Whence is it that the pas- 
sage of Abydenus, quoted from Megas- 
thenes, p. 295, speaks of a Mede, who, 
in connection with a Persian, overthrew 
the Babylonish kingdom? Is not the 
Mede so represented as to show that 
he was a prominent and leading person ? 
Is it not necessary to attribute to this 
fragment a higher authority, and to 
suppose that a Medish monarch, in 
connection with a Persian, brought 
the kingdom of Babylon to an end 2? 
Whence did Jeremiah, ch. 1. and hi.,. 
expressly threaten that the Jews would 
bepunished bya Medianking? Whence 
does the author of Isa. xiii. and xiv. 
mention that the destruction of the 
Chaldean monarchy would be effected 
by the Medes? The accession of Cyrus 
to the throne was no mere change of 
person in the authority, but it was a 
change of the reigning nation. So long | 
as a Mede sat on the throne, the Per- 
sians, though they acted an important 
part in the affairs of the nation, yet 
occupied only the second place. The 
court was Medish, and the Medes were 
prominent in all the affairs of the gov- 
ernment, as every page of the Cyro- 
pedia furnishes evidence. Upon the 
accession of Cyrus, the whole thing 
was changed, The Persians were now 
the predominant nation, and from that 
time onward, as has been remarked, 
the Persians are always mentioned as 


writings, so set out the continuance | having the priority, though before 
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they had but a secondary place. As 
the reign of Astyages, though he 
reigned thirty-five years (Herod. i. 
130), could not have embraced the 
whole period mentioned to the acces- 
sion of Cyrus, so the royal race of the 
Medes, and the kingdom of the Medes, 
could not have been extinguished with 
him, and it is necessary to suppose the 
existence of Cyaxares IT. as his suc- 
cessor, and the predecessor of Cyrus.” 

These considerations, suggested by 
Bertholdt, are sufficient to demonstrate 
that such a person as Cyaxares IT. 
lived between the reign of Astyages 
and Cyrus, and that, after the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, he was the immediate 
successor of Belshazzar, or Nabonned, 
and was the predecessor of Cyrus. 
He was the first of the foreign princes 
who reigned over Babylon. It has 
been made a question why, in the book 
of Daniel, he is mentioned under the 
name of Darius, and not by his other 
name Cyaxares. It may be difficult 
to answer this question, but it will be 
sufficient to remark (a) that it was 
common for Oriental kings to have 
many names, and, as we have seen, in 
regard to the kings of Babylon, one 
writer might designate them by one 
name, and another by another. This is 
indeed the occasion of much confusion 
in ancient history, but it is inevitable. 
(b) As we have seen, Josephus (Ant. 
x. 11, 4) expressly says that this Darius 
had another name among the Greeks, 
and, as Bertholdt remarks, it is natu- 
ral to seek that name in the writings 
of their own Xenophon. (c) Darius 
was a common name in Persia, and 
it may have been one of the names 
by which the princes of Persia and 
Media were commonly known. Three 
of that name are mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and three who were dis- 
tinguished are mentioned in profane 
history—-Darius Hystaspis, Darius 
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Ochus, or Darius Nothus, as he was 
known among the Greeks, and Darius 
Codomanus, who was overthrown by 
Alexander the Great. 

An important statement is made by 
Xenophon respecting Cyaxares IT., 
the son of Astyages, which may 
account for the fact that his name was 
omitted by Herodotus and Ctesias. 
He describes him as a prince given up 
to sensuality, and this fact explains 
the reason why he came to surrender 
all authority so entirely into the hands 
of his enterprising son-in-law and 
nephew Cyrus, and why his reign was 
naturally sunk in that of his distin- 
guished successor.— Cyrop. i. 5, viii. 7. 


§ III.—ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 


This chapter contains the history ~ 
of Daniel under the government, or 
during the reign of Darius the Mede, 
or Cyaxares II., from a period, it 
would seem, soon after the accession 
of Darius to the throne in Babylon, or 
the conquest of Babylon, till his death. 
It is not indeed said how soon after 
that event Daniel was exalted to the 
premiership in Babylon, but the nar- 
rative would lead us to suppose that 
it was soon after the conquest of Ba- 
bylon by Cyrus, acting under the 
authority of Cyaxares. As Daniel, on 
account of the disclosure made to 
Belshazzar of the meaning of the hand- 
writing on the wall, had been exalted 
to high honour at the close of the life 
of that monarch (ch. v.), it is probable 
that he would be called to a similar 
station under the reign of Darius, as 
it cannot be supposed that Darius 
would appoint Medes and Persians 
entirely to fill the high offices of the 
realm. The chapter contains a record 
of the following events: (1.) The ar- 
rangement of the government after the 
conquest of Babylon, consisting of one 
hundred and twenty officers over the 
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under the care of three superior offi- 


cers, or ‘‘ presidents,” of whom Daniel 
3 2 


held the first place (vers. 1-3). (2.) 
The dissatisfaction or envy of the offi- 
cers so appointed against Daniel, for 
causes now unknown, and their con- 
spiracy to remove him from office, or 
to bring him into disgrace with the 
king (ver. 4). (8.) The plan which they 
formed to secure this, derived from the 
known piety and integrity of Daniel, 
and their conviction that, at any hazard, 
he would remain firm to his religious 
principles, and would conscientiously 
maintain the worship of God. Con- 
vinced that they could find no fault in 
his administration ; that he could not 
be convicted of malversation or infi- 
delity in office ; that there was nothing 
in his private or public character that 
was contrary to justice and integrity, 
they resolved to take advantage of his 
well-known piety, and to make that 
the occasion of his downfall and ruin 
(ver. 5). (4.) The plan that was art- 
fully proposed was, to induce the king 
to sign a decree that if any one for 
thirty days should ask any petition for 
anything of God or man, he should be 
thrown into a den of lions—that is, 
should be, as they supposed, certainly 
put to death. This proposed decree 
they apprehended they could induce 
the king to sign, perhaps because it 
was flattering to the monarch, or per- 
haps because it would test the disposi- 
tion of his new subjects to obey him, 
or perhaps because they knew he was 
| a weak and effeminate prince, and tha 
he was accustomed to sign papers pre- 
sented to him by his counsellors with- 
out much reflection or hesitation (vers, 
6-9). (5.) Daniel, when he was ap- 
prised of the contents of the decree, 
though he saw its bearing, and perhaps 
its design, yet continued his devotions 
as usual—praying, as he was known 
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kingdom, so divided as to be placed 


the decree. 
for though it had not been intended or 
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to do, three times a-day, with his face 
toward Jerusalem, with his windows 
open. The case was one where he felt, 
undoubtedly, that it was a matter of 
principle that he should worship God 
in his usual manner, and not allow 
himself to be driven from the acknow- 
ledgment of his God by the fear of 
death (ver. 10). (6.) They who had 
laid the plan made report of this to the 
king, and demanded the execution of 
The case was a plain one, 


expected by the king that Daniel would 


have been found a violator of the law, 
yet as the decree was positive, and 
there had been no concealment on the 
part of Daniel, the counsellors urged 
that it was necessary that the decree 


should be executed (vers. 11-13). (7.) 


The king, displeased with himself, and 
evidently enraged against these crafty 
counsellors, desirous of sparing Daniel, 
and yet feeling the necessity of main- 
taining a law positively enacted, sought 
some way by which Daniel might be 


saved, and the honour and majesty of 


the law preserved. No method, how- 


ever, occurring to him of securing both 
objects, he was constrained to submit 


to the execution of the decree, and 


ordered Daniel to be cast into the den 
of lions (vers. 14-17). (8.) The king 
returned to his palace, and passed the 
night fasting, and overwhelmed with 
sadness (ver. 18). (9.) In the morning 
he came with deep anxiety to the place 
where Daniel had been thrown, and 
called to see if he were alive (vers. 
19, 20). (10.) The reply of Daniel, 
that he had been preserved by the in- 
tervention of an angel, who had closed 
the mouths of the lions, and had kept 
him alive (vers. 21, 22). (11.) The re- 
lease of Daniel from the den, and the 
command to cast those in who had 
thus accused Daniel, and who had 
sought his ruin (vers. 23, 24). (12), 
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T 
I the kingdom an hundred and 
twenty ? princes, which should be 
over the whole kingdom ; 

a1 Pet, 2.14, é Esth, 1.1. 


CHAPTER VI. 


cS . 
An appropriate proclamation from the 


king to all men to honour that God 
who had thus preserved his servant 
(vers. 25-27). (18.) A statement of the 
prosperity of Daniel, extending to the 
reign of Cyrus (ver. 28). 


1. It pleased Darius to set over the 
kingdom. Evidently over the kingdom 
of Babylon, now united to that of 
Media and Persia. As this was now 
subject to him, and tributary to him, 
it would be natural to appoint persons 
over it in whom he could confide, for 
the administration of justice, for the 
collection of revenue, &c. Others, how- 
ever, suppose that this relates to the 
whole kingdom of Persia, but as the 
reference here is mainly to what was 
the kingdom of Babylon, it is rather 
to. be presumed that this is what is 
particularly alluded to. Besides, it is 
hardly probable that he would have 
exalted Daniel, a Jew, and a resident 
in Babylon, to so important a post as 
that of the premiership over the whole 
empire, though from his position and 
standing in Babylon there is no impro- 
bability in supposing that he might 
have occupied, under the reign of Da- 
rius, a place similar to that which he 
had occupied under Nebuchadnezzar 
and Belshazzar. In dividing the king- 
dom into provinces, and placing offi- 
cers over each department, Darius fol- 
lowed the same plan which Xenophon 
tells us that Cyrus did over the nations 
conquered by him, Cyrop. viii. : Edoxss 
“UTe carparas jon Timely tx) Te xare- 
oreaupreva. #yy — ‘‘It seemed good to 
him to appoint satraps over the con- 
quered nations.” Compare Esth. i. 1. 
Archbishop Usher (Annal.) thinks 
that the plan was first instituted by 
Cyrus, and was followed at his sug- 
gestion. It was a measure of obvious 
prudence in order to maintain so ex- 
tended an empire in subjection. 9] An 
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pleased Darius to set % over | 
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9 And over these. three presi- 
dents, of whom Daniel was first ; 
that the princes might give ac- 
counts unto them, and the ¢ king 
should have no damage. 

c Luke 19. 13, &c.; 1 Cor. 4.2. 


Re ee ei 
hundred and twenty princes. The word 


here rendered princes (SMIE"TUNN) oc- 
curs only in Daniel in the Chaldee 
form, though inthe Hebrew form it is 
found in the book of Esther (iii. 12; 
viii. 9; ix. 3), and in Ezra (viii. 36); 
in Esther and Ezra uniformly rendered 
liewtenants. In Daniel (ii. 2, 3, 27; 
vi. 1-4, 6, 7) it is as uniformly ren- 
dered princes. It is a word of Persian 
origin, and is probably the Hebrew 
mode of pronouncing the Persian word 
satrap, or, as Gesenius supposes, the 
Persian word was pronounced ksatrap. 
For the etymology of the word, see 
Gesenius, Lex. The word undoubtedly 
refers to the Persian satraps, or gover- 
nors, or viceroys in the large provinces 
of the empire, possessing both civil and 
military powers. They were officers 
high in rank, and being the represen- 
tatives of the sovereign, they rivalled 
his state and splendour. Single parts, 
or subdivisions of these provinces, were 
under inferior officers; the satraps 
governed whole provinces. The word ~ 
is rendered satraps in the Greek, and 
the Latin Vulgate. 


2. And over these, three presidents. 
y2°d. This word is found only in the 


plural. ~The etymology is uncertain, 
but its meaning is not doubtful. The 
word president expresses it with suffi- 
cient accuracy, denoting a high officer 
that presided over others. It is not 
improbable that these presided over 
distinct departments, corresponding 
somewhat to what are now called ‘‘se- 
cretaries ”—as Secretaries of State, of 
the Treasury, of Foreign Affairs, &c., 
though this is not particularly specified. 
4] Of whom Daniel was first. First in 
rank. This office he probably held 
from the rank which he was known to 
have occupied under the kings of Ba- 
bylon, and on account of his reputa- 
tion for ability and integrity. 4] That 
the princes might give accounts unto 
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3 Then this Daniel was preferred 
above the presidents and princes, 
because an excellent “spirit was in 
him: and the king thought to set 
him over the whole realm. 


ach. 5,12; Prov. 17. 27. 


then. Be immediately responsible to 
them; the accounts of their own ad- 
ministration, and of the state of the 
empire. {] And the king should have 
no damage. Hither in the loss of 
revenue, or in any maladministration 
of the affairs... Comp. Ezra iv. 13. 
“They pay not toll, tribute, and cus- 
tom, and so thou shalt endamage the 
revenue of the kings.” The king was 
regarded as the source of all power, 
and as in fact the supreme proprietor 
of the realm, and any malfeasance or 
malversation in office was regarded as 
an injury to him, 

3. Then this Daniel was preferred 
above the presidents and princes. That 
is, he was at their head, or was placed 
in rank and office over them. {] Be- 
cause an excellent spirit was in him. 
This may refer alike to his wisdom and 
his integrity—both of which would be 
necessary in such an office. It was 
an office of great difficulty and respon- 
sibility to manage the affairs of the 
empire in a proper manner, and re- 
quired the talents of an accomplished 
statesman, and, at the same time, as 
it was an office where confidence was 
reposed by the sovereign, it demanded 


integrity. The word *‘excellent” (S5°7) 


means, properly, that which hangs over, 
or which is abundant, or more than 
enough, and then anything that is very 
great, excellent, pre-eminent. Latin 
Vulgate, Spiritus Det amplior—“ the 
spirit of God more abundantly.” Gr. 
avei un weescoy. It is not said here to 
what trial of his abilities and integrity 
Daniel was subjected before he was 
thus exalted, but it is not necessary to 
suppose that any such trial occurred 
at once, or immediately on the acces- 
sion of Darius. Probably, as he was 
found in office as appointed by Bel- 
shazzar, he was continued by Darius, 
and as a result of his tried integrity 
was in due time exalted to the premier- 
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4 4 Then % the presidents and 
princes sought ¢ to find occasion 
against Daniel concerning the 
kingdom ; but they could find 
none occasion nor fault; foras- 


6 Eccl. 4. 4. GPs. 37. 12, &e 


ship. {| And the king thought to set 


him over the whole realm. The whole 
kingdom over which he presided, em- 
bracing Media, Persia, Babylonia, and 
all the dependent, conquered provinces, 
This shows that the princes referred to 
in ver. 1, were those which were ap- 
pointed over Babylonia, since Daniel 
(ver. 2) was already placed at the head 
of all these princes. Yet, in conse- 
quence of his talents and fidelity the 
king ‘was meditating the important 
measure of placing him over the whole 
united kingdom as premier. That he 
should form such a purpose in regard 
to an officer so talented and faithful as 
Daniel was, is by no means improba- 
ble. The Greek of Theodotion renders 
this as if it were actually done—xai 6 
Bards xartorycty avroy,x.7.A.—‘ And 
the king placed him over all his king- 
dom.” But the Chaldee (m>wy) indi- 
cates rather a purpose or intention to 
do it; or rather, perhaps, that he was 
actually making arrangements to do 
this. Probably it was the fact that 
this design was perceived, and that 
the arrangements were actually com- 
menced, that aroused the envy and 
the ill-will of his fellow-officers, and 
induced them to determine on his ruin. 

4, Then the presidents and princes 
sought to find occasion against Daniel. 


The wordrendered occasion(>9)means 


a pretext or pretence. » “‘The Arabs 
use the word of any business or affair 
which. serves as a cause or pretext for 
neglecting another business.”—Gese- 
nius, Lex. The meaning is, that they 
sought to find some plausible pretext 
or reason in respect to Daniel, by 
which the contemplated appointment 
might be prevented, and by which he 
might be effectually humbled. No 
one who is acquainted with the in- 
trigues of cabinets and courts can have 
any doubts as to the probability of 
what is here stated. Nothing has been 
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much as he was faithful, neither 
was there any error or fault found 
in him. 


more common in the world than in- 


trigues of this kind to humble a rival, 
and to bring down those who are meri- 
torious to a state of degradation. The 
cause of the plot here laid seems to 
have been mere envy and jealousy— 
and perhaps the consideration that 
Daniel was a foreigner, and was one of 
a despised people held in captivity. 
9] Concerning the kingdom. In respect 
to the administration of the kingdom. 
They sought to find evidence of mal- 
versation in office, or abuse of power, 
or attempts at personal aggrandize- 
ment, or inattention to the duties of 
the office. This is literally ‘“‘from the 
side of the kingdom ;” and the mean- 
ing is, that the accusation was sought 
in that quarter, or in that respect. No 
other charge would be likely to be 
effectual, except one which pertained 
to maladministration in office. 4] But 
they could find none occasion nor fault. 
This is an honourable testimony to the 
fidelity of Daniel, andtotheuprightness 
of his character. If there had been any 
malversation in office, it would have 
been detected by these men. 

5. We shall not find any occasion, 
&c. We shall not find any pretext or 
any cause by which he may be humbled 
and degraded. They were satisfied of 
his integrity, and they saw it was vain 
to hope to accomplish their purposes 
by any attack on his moral character, 
or any charge against him in respect 
to the manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duties of his office. 9] Hz- 
cept we find it against him concerning 
the law of ht God. Unless it be in 
respect to his religion; unless we can 
so construe his known conscientious- 
ness in regard to his religion as to make 
that a proof of his unwillingness to 
obey the king. It occurred to them 
that such was his well-understood 
faithfulness in his religious duties, and 
his conscientiousness, that they might 
expect that, whatever should occur, he 
would be found true to his God, and 
that this might be a basis of calculation 
in any measure they might propose for 
his downfall. His habits seem to have 
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5 Then said these men, We'shall 
not find any occasion against this 


Daniel, except we find 2 against 


been well understood, and his character 
was so fixed that they could proceed 
on this as a settled matter in their 
plans against him. The only question 
was, how to construe his conduct in 
this respect as criminal, or how to make 
the king listen to anyaccusation against 
him on this account, for his religious 
views were well known when he was 
appointed to office ; the worship of the 
God of Daniel was not prohibited by 
the laws of the realm, and it would not 
be easy to procure a law directly and 
avowedly prohibiting that. It is not 
probable that the king would have con- 
sented to pass such a law directly pro- 
posed—a law which would have been 
so likely to produce disturbance, and 
when no plausible ground could have 
been alleged for it. There was another 
method, however, whichsuggested itself 
to these crafty counsellors— which was, 
while they did not seem to aim abso- 
lutely and directly to have that wor- 
ship prohibited, to approach the king 
with a proposal that would be flattering 
to his vanity, and that, perhaps, might 
be suggested as a test question, showing 
the degree of esteem in which he was 
held in the empire, and the willingness 
of his subjects to obey him. By pro- 
posing a law that, for a limited period, 
no one should be allowed to present a 
petition of any kind to any one except 
to the king himself, the object would 
be accomplished, A vain monarch 
could be prevailed on to pass such a 
law, and this could be represented to 
him as a measure not improper in order 
to test his subjects as to their willing- 
ness to show him respect and obedience; 
and at the same time it would be certain 
to effect the purpose against Daniel— 
for they had no doubt that he would 
adhere steadfastly to the -principles of - 
his religion, and to his well-known 
habits of worship. This plan was, 
therefore, crafty in the extreme, and 
was the highest tribute that could be 
paid to Daniel. It would be well if 
the religious character and the fixed 
habits of all who profess religion were 
so well understood that it was abso- 
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him ‘concerning the law of his 
God. 

6 Then these presidents and 
princes !assembled together to the 
king, and said thus unto him, King 
Darius, live «for ever. 


lor, came tumultuously. a ver.21; Neh. 2.3. 


lutely certain that no accusation couid 


lie against them on any other ground, 
but that their adherence to their reli- 
gious principles could be calculated on 
as a basis of action, whatever might 
be the consequences. 

6. Then these presidents and princes 
assembled together. Marg., came tu- 
multuously. The margin expresses the 
proper meaning of the original word— 


Why 


they came together in that manner is 
not stated. Bertholdt suggests that it 
means that they came in a procession, 
or in a body, to the king; but there is 
undoubtedly the idea of their doing it 
with haste, or with an appearance of 
great earnestness or excitement. Per- 
haps they imagined that they would be 
more likely to carry the measure if pro- 

posed as something that demanded im- 

mediate action, or something wherein 
it appeared that the very safety of the 
king was involved, than if it were pro- 
posed in a sedate and calm manner. 

If it were suggested in such a way as 
to seem to admit of deliberation, per- 
haps the suspicion of the king might 
be aroused, or he might have asked 
questions as to the ground of the ne- 
cessity of such a law, which it might 
not have been easy to answer. 4] King 
Darius, live for ever. The usual way 
of saluting a monarch, See Notes on 
ch. ii. 4. 

7. All the presidents of the kingdom, 
the governors, &c. Several function- 
aries are enumerated here who are not 
in the previous verses, as having en- 
tered into the conspiracy. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that all these different 
classes of officers had been consulted, 
and had concurred in asking the enact- 
ment of the proposed law; but it is 
much more probable that the leaders 


war—to run together with twmult. 
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7 <All the presidents of the 
kingdom, the governors, and the 
princes, the counsellors, and the 
captains, have consulted 4 together 
to establish a royal statute, and to 

make a firm ?decree, that whoso- 


WES on cs 2 or, interdict. 





of the enactment of the law. If repre- 
sented as proposed by all the officers 
of the realm, they appear to have con- 
ceived that there would be no hesitation 
on the part of Darius in granting the 
request. They could not but be con- 
scious that it was an unusual request, 
and that it might appear unreasonable, 
and hence they seem to have used 
every precaution to make the passing 
of the law certain. 9 Have consulted 
together to establish a royal statute. Or, 
that such a statute might be estab- 
lished. They knew that it could be 
established only by the king himself, 
but they were in the habit, doubtless, 
of recommending such laws as they 
supposed would be for the good of the 
realm. 4 And to make a firm decree. 


Marg., interdict. The word used (758 
—from"ox—to bind,make fast) means, 


properly, a binding; then anything 
which is binding or obligatory—as a 
prohibition, an interdict, alaw. 9] Z'hat 
whosoever shall ask. Any one of any 
rank. The real purpose was to involve 
Daniel in disgrace, but in order to do 
this it was necessary to make the pro- 
hibition universal—as Herod, in order 
to be sure that he had cut off the infant 
king of the Jews, was under a neces- 
sity of destroying all the children in 
the place. §] Of any god or-man. 
This would include all the gods ac- 
knowledged in Babylon, and all foreign 
divinities. | For thirty days. The 
object of this limitation of time was 
perhaps twofold: (1) they would be 
sure to accomplish their purpose in re- 
gard to Daniel, for they understood 
his principles and habits so well that 
they had no doubt that within that 
time he would be found engaged in the 
worship of his God; and (2) it would 
not do to make the law perpetual, and 


merely represented or affirmed what is | to make it binding longer than thirty 
here said in order to be more certain ' days might expose them to the danger | 
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ever shall ask a petition of any god 


or man for thirty days, save of 


of popular tumults. It was easy 
enough to see that such a law could 
not be long enforced, yet they seem to 
have supposed that the people would 
acquiesce in it for so brief a period as 
one month, Unreasonable though it 
might be regarded, yet for so short a 
space of time it might be expected that 
it would be patiently submitted to. 
§| Save of thee, Oking. Perhaps either 
directly, or through some minister of 
the realm. 4] He shall be cast into the 
den of lions. The word den (343) means, 
properly, a pit, or cistern ; and the idea 
is that the den was underground, pro- 
bably a cave constructed for that pur- 
pose. It was made with so narrow an 
entrance that it could be covered with 
a stone, and made perfectly secure, 
ver. 17. ‘‘The inclosures of wild 
beasts,” says Bertholdt, pp. 397, 398, 
“especially of lions, which the kings 
of Asia and of North-western Africa 
formerly had, as they have at the pre- 
sent day, were generally constructed 
underground, but were ordinarily caves 
which had been excavated for the pur- 
pose, walled up at the sides, inclosed 
within a wall through which a door led 
from the outer wall to the space lying 
between the walls, within which per- 
sons could pass round and contemplate 
the wild beasts.” ‘‘The emperor of 
Morocco,” says Host (Beschreibung von 
Marokos und Fess, p. 290, as quoted 
in Rosenmiiller’s Morgenland, in loc.), 
“has a cave for lions—Lowengrube— 
into which men sometimes, and espe- 
cially Jews, are cast; but they com- 
monly came up again uninjured, for 
the overseers of the lions are commonly 
Jews, and they have a sharp instru- 
ment in their hands, and with this they 
can pass among them, if they are care- 
ful to keep their faces towards the lions, 
for a lion will not allow one to turn his 
back tohim. The other Jews will not 
allow their brethren to remain longer 
in such a cave than one night, for the 
lions would be too hungry, but they 
redeem their brethren out of the cave 
by the payment of money—which, in 
fact, is the object of the emperor.” In 
another place (p. 77), he describes one 
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thee, O king, he shall be cast into 
the den of lions. . 


of these caves. ‘‘In one end of the 
inclosure is a place for ostriches and 
their young ones, and at the other end 
towards the mountain is a cave for 
lions, which stands in a large cavern 
in the earth that has a division wall, 
in the midst of which is a door, which 
the Jews who have the charge of the 
lions can open and close from above, 
and, by means of food, they entice the 
lions from one room into another, that 
they may have the opportunity of clean- 
ing the cage. It is all under the open 
sky.” Under what pretext the crafty 
counsellors induced the king to ratify 
this statute is not. stated. Some one 
or all of the following things may have ° 
induced the monarch to sign the decree: 
(1.) The law proposed was in a high 
degree flattering to the king, and he 
may have been ready at once to sign 
a decree which for the time gave him 
a supremacy over gods and men. If 
Alexander the Great desired to be 
adored as a god, then it is not impro- 
bable that a proud and weak Persian 
monarch would be willing to receive 
a similar tribute. Xerxes did things 
more foolish than what is here attri- 
buted to Darius. Instances of this 
are not wanting. Of Holofernes, in 
Judith iii, 8, it is said that he ‘‘had 
decreed to destroy all the gods of the 
land, that all nations should worship 
Nabuchodonosor only, and that all 
tongues and tribes should call upon 
him as god.” (2.) It may have oc- 
curred to him, or may have been sug- 
gested, that this was an effectual way 
to test the readiness of his subjects to 
obey and honour him. Some such test, 
it may have been urged, was not im- 
proper, and this would determine what 
was the spirit of obedience as well as 
any other. (8.) More probably, how- 
ever, it may have been represented that 
there was some danger of insubordina- 
tion, or some conspiracy among the 
people, and that it was necessary that 
the sovereign should issue some man- 
date which would at once and effec- 
tually quell it. It may have been 
urged that there was danger of a revolt, 
and that it would be an effectual way 
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8 Now, O king, establish the|law4 of the Medes and Persians, 
decree, and sign the writing, that | which ! altereth not. 
it be not changed, according to the| 9 Wherefore king Darius signed 


a Fsth. 1.19; 8.8 1 passeth. the writing and the decree. 





of preventing it to order that whoever | death, no one dares speak to him to 
should solicit any favour of any one; make intercession for him. Were he 
but the king should be punished, all even drunk when the crime was com- 
this would bring all matters at once | mitted, orwere he insane, the command 
before him, and secure order. The | must nevertheless be executed, for the 
haste and earnestness with which they | law cannot be countermanded, and the 
urged their request would rather seem | laws cannot contradict themselves. 
to imply that there was a representa-| This sentiment prevails throughout 





tion that some sudden occasion had 
arisen which made the enactment of 
such a statute proper. (4.) Or the 
king may have been in the habit of 
signing the decrees proposed by his 
_ counsellors with little hesitation, and, 
lost in ease and sensuality, and per- 
ceiving only that this proposed law was 
flattering to himself, and not deliberat- 
ing on what might be its possible re- 
sult, he may have signed it at once. 

8, 9. Now, O king, establish the 
decree. Ordain, enact, confirm it. 
§| And sign the writing. An act ne- 
cessary to make it the law of the realm. 
5] That it be not changed. That, hav- 
ing the sign-manual of the sovereign, 
it might be so confirmed that it could 
not be changed. With that sign it 
became so established, it seems, that 
even the sovereign himself could not 
change it. 4] According to the law of 


Persia.” It may seem singular that 

such a custom prevailed, and that the 

king, who was the fountain of law, and 
| whose will was law, could not change 
a statute at his pleasure. But this 
custom grew out of the opinions which 
prevailed in the East in regard to the 
monarch. His will was absolute, and 
it was a part of the system which pre- 
vailed then to exalt the monarch, and 
leave the impression on the mind of 
the people that he was more than a 
man—that he was infallible, and could 
not err. Nothing was better adapted 
to keep up that impression than an 
established principle of this kind—that 
a law once ordained could not be re- 
pealed or changed. To do this would 
be a practical acknowledgment that 
there was a defect in the law; that 
there was a want of wisdom in ordain- 
| ing it; that all the circumstances were 





the Medes and Persians, which altereth | not foreseen ; and that the king was 
not. Marg., passeth. Which does not | liable to be deceived and to err. With 
pass away ; which is not abrogated. A | all the disadvantages attending such a 
similar fact in regard to a law of the; custom, it was judged better to main- 
Medes and Persians is mentioned in | tain it than to allow that the monarch 





Esther viii., in which the king was un- 
able to recal an order which had been 
given for the massacre of the Jews, and 
in which he attempted only to coun- 
teract it as far as possible by putting 
the Jews on their guard, and allowing 
them to defend themselves. Diodorus 
Siculus (lib. iv.) refers to this custom 
where he says that Darius, the last 
king of Persia, would have pardoned 
Charidemus after he was condemned 
to death, but could not reverse what 
the law had passed against him.— 
Lowth. ‘‘ When the king of Persia,” 
says Montesquieu (Spirit of Laws, as 
quoted by Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, 


in loc.), ‘‘has condemned any one to 
DANIEL Il. 


could err, and hence when a law was 
ordained it became fixed and unchang- 
ing. Even the king himself could not 
alter it, and, whatever might be the 
consequences, it was to be executed. 
It is evident, however, that such a cus- 
tom might have some advantages. It 
would serve to prevent hasty legisla- 
tion, and to give stability to the go- 
vernment by its being known what 
the laws were, thus avoiding the evils 
which result when they are frequently 
changed. It is often preferable to have 
permanent laws, though not the best 
that could be framed, than those which 
would be better, if there were no sta- 
bility. There is only one Being, how- 
B 
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10 {| Now when Daniel « knewj dows being open in his chamber 
that the writing was signed, he|toward 4 Jerusalem, he kneeled 
went into his house; and his win- | upon his knees three ¢ times a day, 


b 1 Kings 8.44, 48; Ps. 5.7; Jon. 2.4, 
a Luke 14. 26; Acts 4. 17-19, ¢ ver. 13; Ps. 55.17; Acts 2.15; 3.1; 10.9. 





ever, whose laws can be safely unchang- | commonly open. Houses among the 

ing—and that is God, for his laws are | Jews in later times, if not in the time 

formed with a full knowledge of all the | of the exile, were usually constructed 

relations of things, and of their bearing | with an upper chamber — tregaov—~ 

on all future circumstances and times. | which was a room not in common use, 
! 








It serves to confirm the statement here! but employed as a guest chamber, 
made respecting the ancient custom in | where they received company and held 
Media and Persia, that the same idea | feasts, and where at other times they 
ef the inviolability of the royal word | retired for prayer and meditation. See 
has remained, in a mitigated form, to | Notes on Matt. ix. 2. Those “‘upper 
modern times. A remarkable example | rooms” are often the most pleasant and 
of this is related by Sir John Malcolm, | airy part of the house. Dr. Robinson 
of Aga Mohammed Khan, the last but | (Researches, vol. iii. p. 417), describing 
one of the Persian kings. After al-| the house of the American consular- 
luding to the present case, and that in| agent in Sidon, says, ‘‘ His house was 
Esther, he observes, ‘‘The character | a large one, built upon the eastern wall 
of the power of the king of Persia has | of the city; the rooms were spacious, 
undergone nochange. The late king, | and furnished with more appearance of 
Aga Mohammed Khan, when en-| wealth than any I saw in the country. 
camped near Shiraz, said that he would | An upper parlour with many windows, 
not move till the snow was off the| on the roof of the proper house, re- 
mountains in the vicinity of his camp. | sembled a summer palace; and com- 
The season proved severe, and the snow | manded a delightful view of the coun- 
remained longer than was expected ;| try towards the east, full of trees and 
the army began to suffer distress and | gardens, and country-houses, quite to 
sickness, but the king said while the | the foot of the mountains.” 4 Toward 
snow remained upon the mountain, he | Jerusalem. It is not improbable that 
would not move; and his word was as | the windows were open on each side of 
law, and could not be broken. A mul-| the chamber, but this is particularly 
titude of labourers were collected and | mentioned, because he turned his face 
sent to remove the snow; their efforts, | toward Jerusalem when he prayed. 
and a few fine days, cleared the moun- | This was natural to an exile Hebrew 
tains, and Aga Mohammed Khan| in prayer, because the temple of God 
marched.”—AHistory of Persia, i. 268, | had stood at Jerusalem, and that was 
quoted in the Pict. Bible, in loc. the place where he abode by a visible 

10. Now when Daniel knew that the | symbol. It is probable that the Jews 
writing was signed. Probably there was | in their own country always in their 
some proclamation made in regard to | prayers turned the face toward Jeru- 
that decree. 4j He went into his house. | salem, and it was anticipated when the 
That is, he went in in his usual man- | temple was dedicated, that this would 
ner. He made no change in his habits | be the case in whatever lands they 
on account of thedecree. ] And his| might be. Thus in the prayer of Solo- 
windows being open in his chamber. | mon, at the dedication, he says, ‘‘ If 
Open in the usual manner. It does | thy people go out to battle against their 
not mean that he took pains to open | enemy, whithersoever thou shalt send 
them for the purpose of ostentation, or | them, and shall pray unto the Lord 
to show that he disregarded the decree, | toward the city which thou hast chosen, 
but that he took no care to close them | and toward the house which I have 
with any view to avoid the conse- | built for thy name,” &c., 1 Ki. viii. 44. 
quences. In the warm climate of) And again (vers. 46-49), ‘If they sin 
Babylon, the windows probably were | against thee, and thou be angry with 
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and prayed, and gave @ thanks 
a Phil. 4. 6. 


them, and deliver them to the enemy, 


so that they carry them away captives 
unto the land of the enemy, far or near ; 
if they shall bethink themselves in the 
land whither they were carried cap- 
tives, and repent—and pray unto thee 
-toward their land which thou gavest 
unto their fathers, the city which thou 
hast chosen, and the house which I 
have built for thy name, then hear 
thou their prayer,” &c. Comp. vers. 
33, 35, 88. Soin Psa. v. 7: ‘‘As for 
me, I will come into thy house in the 
multitude of thy mercy: and in thy 
fear will I worship toward thy holy 
|. temple.” So Jonah i. 4: ‘*Then I 
said, I am cast out of thy sight ; yet 
I will look again toward thy holy 
temple.” So in the first book of Hs- 
dras (Apocrypha), iv. 58: ‘‘ Now when | 
this young man was gone forth, he 
lifted up his face to heaven, toward 
Jerusalem, and praised the King of 
heaven.” Comp. Intro. § 1. V. C. 
Daniel, therefore, in turning his face 
toward Jerusalem when he prayed, was 
acting in accordance with what Solo- 
mon had anticipated as proper in just 
such a supposed case, and with the 
prevailing habit of his people when 
abroad. This was not, indeed, parti- 
cularly prescribed as a duty, but it was 
recognized as proper; and it was not 
only in accordance with the instinctive 
feelings of love to his country and the 
temple, but a foundation was laid for 
this in the fact that Jerusalem. was re- 
garded as the peculiar dwelling-place 
of God on earth. In the Koran it 2s 
enjoined as a duty on all Mussulmen, 
in whatever part of the earth they may 
be, to turn their faces towards the 
Caaba at Mecca when they pray: “‘The 
foolish men will say, What hath turned | 
them from their Keblah toward which 
they formerly prayed? Say, Unto 
God belongeth the Kast and the West; 
he directeth whom he pleaseth in the 
right way. Thus have we placed you, 
O Arabians, an intermediate nation, 
that ye may be witnesses against the 
rest of mankind, and that the apostle 
may be a witness against you. We 
appointed the Keblah, towards which 
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before his God, as he did afore- 
wien Sch eee eke tiga 


| thou didst formerly pray, only th: didst formerly pray, only that we 
might know him who followeth the 
apostle from him that turneth back on 
his heels: though this change seem a 
ereat matter, unless unto those whom 
God hath directed. But God will not 
render ycur faith of none effect ; for 
God is gracious and merciful unto man. 
We have seen thee turn about thy face 
towards heaven with uncertainty, but 
we will cause thee to turn thyself to- 
ward a Keblah that will please thee. 
Turn, therefore, thy face towards the 
holy temple of Mecca; and wherever 
ye be, turn your faces towards that 
place.”—Sale’s Koran, ch. ii. Wher- 
ever Mussulmen are, therefore, they 
turn their faces towards the temple at 
| Mecca when they pray. Daniel com- 
i plied with what was probably the gene- 
ral custom of his countrymen, and what 
was natural in his case, for there was, 
in the nature of the case, a reason why 
he should turn his face towards the 
place where God had been accustomed 
to manifest himself. It served to keep 
up in his mind the remembrance of his 
beloved country, and in his case could 
be attended with no evil. As all vi- 
sible symbols of the Divine Being are 
now, however, withdrawn from any 
particular place on the earth, there is 
no propriety in imitating his example, 
and when we pray it is “wholly i imma- 
terial in what direction the face is 
turned. 4% He kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day. In accordance, 
doubtless, with his usual custom. The 
amount of the statement is, that he did 
not vary his habit on account of the 
command. He evidently neither as- 
sumed a posture of ostentation, nor did 
he abstain from what he was accus- 
tomed to do. To have departed from 
his usual habit in any way would have 
been a yielding of principle in the case. 
It is not mentioned at what time in 
the day Daniel thus kneeled and 
prayed, but we may presume that it 
was evening, and morning, and noon. 
Thus the Psalmist says: ‘‘ Evening, 
and morning, and at noon, will I pray, 
and cry aloud; and he shall hear-my 
voice” (Psa. lv. 17). No one can doubt 
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11 Then these men assembled, 
and found Daniel praying and 


[B.C. 537. 


and said, The thing 7s true, accord- 
ing to the law of the Medes and 


making supplication before his God. | Persians, which altereth ? not. 


12 Then they came near,@ and 
spake before the king concerning 
the king’s decree; Hast thou not 
signed a decree, that every man 
that shall ask a petition of any god 
or man within thirty days, save of 
thee, O king, shall be cast into the 
den of lions?) The king answered 


ach. 3. 8. b ver. 8. 
Bin by ilby. dch.3.12; Acts 5. 29. 


the propriety of thus praying to God; 
and it would be well for all thus to call 
upon their God. 4] As he did afore- 
tume. Without making any change. 
He neither increased nor diminished 
the number of times each day in which 
he called upon God; nor did he make 
any change in the manner of doing it. 
He did*not seek ostentatiously to show 
that he was a worshipper of God, nor 
was he deterred by the fear of punish- 
ment from doing as he had been accus- 
tomed todo. If it should be said that 


‘Daniel’s habit of worship was ostenta- 
tious ; that his praying with his win- 
dows open was contrary to the true 
spirit of retiring devotion, and especi- 
ally contrary to the spirit required of 
worshippers in the New Testament, 
where the Saviour commands us when 


we pray to ‘‘enter into the closet, and 


to shut the door” (Matt. vi. 6), it may 
be replied, (1) that there is no evidence 
that Daniel did this for the purpose of 
ostentation, and the supposition that 
he did it for that purpose is contrary 
to all that we know of his character ; 
(2) as we have seen, this was the cus- 
tomary place for prayer, and the man- 
ner of the prayer was that which was 
usual; (8) the chamber, or upper part 
of the house, was in fact the most re- 
tired part, and was a place where one 
would be least likely to be heard or 
seen ; and (4) there is no evidence that 
it would not have been quite private 
and unobserved if these men had not 
gone to his house and listened for the 
very purpose of detecting him at his 
devotions. No one could well guard 
against such a purpose, 

11. Then these men assembled. &e. 


13 Then answered they, and said 
before the king, That Daniel, ‘which 
is of the children of the captivity 
of Judah, regardeth 4 not thee, O 
king, nor the decree that thou hast 
signed, but maketh his petition 
three times a day. 

14 Then the king, when he heard 
these words, was sore ¢ displeased 

e Mar. 6, 26. 


Evidently with a design of finding him 


at his devotions. 

12. Then they came near. That is, 
they came near to the king. They had 
detected Daniel, as they expected and 
desired to do, in a palpable violation 
of the law, and they lost no time in 
apprising the king of it, and in remind- 
ing him of the law which he had es- 
tablished. Informers are not apt to 
lose time. Zhe king answered and 
said, The thing is true, &e. It is un- 
deniable, whatever may be the con- 
sequences. ‘There is noreason to sup- 
pose that he as yet had any suspicion 
of their design in asking this question. 
It is not improbable that he appre- 
hended there had been some violation 
of the law, but it does not appear that 
his suspicions rested on Daniel. 

13. Then answered they — That 
Daniel, which is of the children of the 
captivity of Judah. Who is one of 
the captive Jews. There was art in 
thus referring to Daniel, instead of 
mentioning him as sustaining an ex- 
alted office. It would serve to agera- 
vate his guilt to remind the king that 
one who was in fact a foreigner, and 
a captive, had thus disregarded his 
solemn commandment. If he had 
been mentioned as the prime minister, 
there was at least a possibility that 
the king would be less disposed to deal 
with him according to the letter of the 
statute than if he were mentioned as a 
captive Jew. {| Regardeth not thee, 
&c. Shows open disregard and con- 
tempt for the royal authority by mak- 
ing a petition to his God three times 
a-day. 


Ni 
14. Then the king, when he heard 
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with himself, and set Ais heart on 
Daniel to deliver him; and he 


these words, was sore displeased with 


himself. That is, for having consented 
to such a decree without deliberation, 
or with so much haste—or for having 
consented to itat all. Itis remarkable 
that it is not said that he was dis- 
pleased with them for having proposed 
. it; but it is clear that he saw that the 
guilt was his own for having given his 
assent to it, and that he had acted 
foolishly. There is no evidence as yet 
that he saw that the decree had been 
proposed for the purpose of securing 
the degradation and ruin of Daniel— 
though he ultimately perceived it (ver. 
24); or if he did perceive it, there was 
no way of preventing the consequences 
from coming on Daniel—and that was 
the point that now engrossed his at- 
tention. He was doubtless displeased 
with himself, (1) because he saw that 
he had done wrong in confirming such 
a decree, which interfered with what 
had been tolerated—the free exercise 
of religion by his subjects ; (2) because 
he now saw that it was foolish, and 
unworthy of a king, thus to assent to 
a law for which there was no good 
reason, and the consequences of which 
he had not foreseen; and (3) because 
he now saw that he had involved the 
first officer of the realm, and a man of 
unsullied character, in ruin, unless some 
way could be devised by which the 
consequences of the statute could be 
averted. It is no uncommon thing for 
men to be displeased with themselves 
when they experience the unexpected 
consequences of their follies and their 
sins. An instance strongly resembling 
that here stated, in its main features, 
occurred at a later period in the history 
of Persia—an instance showing how 
the innocent may be involved in a 
general law, and how much perplexity 
and regret may be caused by the enact- 
ment of such a law. It occurred in 
Persia, in the persecution of Chris- 
tians, A.D. 344, ‘‘ Anedict appeared, 
which commanded that all Christians 
should be thrown into chains and exe- 
cuted. Many belonging to every rank 
died as martyrs. Among these was an 
eunuch of the palace, named Azades, 
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laboured till the going down of 
the sun to deliver him. 


a man greatly prized by the king. So 


much was the latter affected by his 
death, that he commanded the punish- 
ment of death should be inflicted from 
thenceforth only on the leaders of the 
Christian sect ; that is, only on persons 
of the clerical order.” -— Neander’s 
Church History, Torrey’s Translation, 
vol. ili. p. 146. | And set his heart 
on Daniel to deliver him. In what way 
he sought to deliver him is not said. 
It would seem probable from the repre- 
sentation in the following verse, that 
it was by an inquiry whether the sta- 
tute might not properly be changed or 
cancelled, or whether the penalty might 
not be commuted—for it is said that 
his counsellors urged as a reason for 
the strict infliction of the punishment 
the absolute unchangeableness of the 
statute. Perhaps he inquired whether 
a precedent might not be found for the 
abrogation of a law enacted by a king 
by the same authority that enacted it ; 
or whether it did not come within the 
king’s prerogative to change it; or 
whether the punishment might not be 
commuted without injury; or whether 
the evidence of the guilt was perfectly 
clear; or whether he might not be par- 
doned without anything being done 
to maintain the honour of the law. 
This is one of the most remarkable 
instances on record of the case of a 
monarch seeking to deliver a subject 
from punishment when the monarch 
had absolute power, and is a striking 
illustration of the difficulties which 
often arise in the administration of 
justice, where the law is absolute, and 
where justice seems to demand the in- 
fliction of the penalty, and yet where 
there are strong reasons why the pen- 
alty should not. be inflicted; that is, 


-why an offender should be pardoned. 


And yet there is no improbability in 
this statement about the perplexity of 
the king; for (1) there were strong 
reasons, easily conceivable, why the 
penalty should not be inflicted in this 
case, because (a) the law had been 
evidently devised by the crafty ene- 
mies of Daniel to secure just such a 
result; (¢) Daniel had been guilty of 
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15 Then these men assembled 
unto the king, and said unto the 
king, Know, O king, that the law 





no criéme—no moral wrong, but had 
tone only that which should commend 
him more to favour and confidence ; 
(c) his character was every way upright 
and pure; (d) the very worship which 
he had been detected in had been up 
to that period allowed, and there was 
no reason why it should now be pun- 
ished, and (e) the infliction of the 
penalty, though strictly according to 
the letter of the law, would be mani- 
festly a violation of justice and equity ; 
or, in other words, it was every way 
desirable that it should not be inflicted. 
(2.) Yet there was great difficulty in 
pardoning him who had offended, for 
(a) the law was absolute in the case ; 
(b) the evidence was clear that Daniel 
had done what the law forbade ; (c) the 
law of the realm prohibited any change; 
(d) the character and government of 
the king were involved in the matter. 
If he interposed and saved Daniel, and 
thus suffered the law to be violated 
with impunity, the result would be 
that there would be a want of stability 
in his administration, and any other 
subject could hope that he might violate 
the law with the sameimpunity. Jus- 
tice, and the honour of the government, 
therefore, seemed to demand that the 


law should be enforced, and the penalty 


inflicted. (38.) It may be added, that 
cases of this kind are frequently oc- 
curring in the administration of law— 
cases where there is a conflict between 
justice and mercy, and where one must 
be sacrificed to the other. There are 
numerous instances in which there can 
be no doubt that the law has been 
violated, and yet in which strong 
reasons exist why the offender should 
be pardoned. Yet there are great 
difficulties in the whole subject of par- 
don, and there are more embarrass- 
ments in regard to this than anything 
else pertaining to the administration 
_of the laws. If an offence is never 
pardoned, then the government is stern 
and inexorable, and its administration 
_ violates some of the finest and most 
_ tender feelings of our nature—for there 
are cases when all the benevolent feel- 
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of the Medes and Persians zs, That 
no decree nor statute which the 
king establisheth may be changed. 


ings of our nature demand that there 
should be the remission of a penalty— 
cases, modified by youth, or age, or 
sex, or temptation, or previous charac- 
ter, or former service rendered to one’s 
country. And yet pardon in any in- 
stance always does just so much to 
weaken the strong atm of the law. It 
is a proclamation that in some cases 
crime may be committed with impu- 
nity. If often exercised, law loses its 
force, and men are little deterred from 
crime by fear of it. If it were always 
exercised, and a proclamation were 
sent forth that any one who committed 
an offence might be pardoned, the 
authority of government would be at 
an end. Those, therefore, who are 
intrusted with the administration of 
the laws, are often substantially in the 
same perplexity in which Darius was 
in respect to Daniel—all whose feelings 
incline them to mercy, and who yet 
see no way in which it can be exer- 
cised consistently with the administra- 
tion of justice and the prevention of 
crime. 4] Andhelaboured. He sought 
to devise some way in which it might 
be done. 4% Tull the going down of the 
sun. Houbigant understands this, 
*“Till the sun arose ;” but the common 
rendering is probably the correct one. 
Why that hour is mentioned is not 
known. It would seem from the fol- 
lowing verse that the king was pressed 
by his counsellors to carry the decree 
into execution, and it is probable that 
the king saw that the case was a per- 
fectly clear one, and that nothing could 
be hoped for from delay. The law 
was clear, and it was equally clear that 
it had been violated. There was no 
way, then, but to suffer it to take its 
course. 

15. Then these men assembled unto 
the king. The Chaldee here is the 
same as in ver. 6, ‘‘ they came tumul- 
tuously.” They were earnest that the 
law should be executed, and they pro- 
bably apprehended that if the king 
were allowed to dwell upon it, the 
firmness of his own mind would give 
way, and that he would release Daniel. 
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16 Then the king commanded, | cast him into the den of lions. 
and they brought® Daniel, and | ow the king spake and said unto 


a Jer. 26.14; Acts 25.11. 


Daniel, Thy God, whom thou 


Perhaps they dreaded the effect of the | among the numerous instances in which 


compunctious visitings which he might 
have during the silence of the night, 


and they, therefore, came tumultuously | 


to hasten his decision. {| Know, O 
king, that the law, &c. That is a 
settled matter about which there can 
be no debate or difference of opinion. 
Tt would seem that this was a point so 
well settled that no question could be 
raised in regard to it, and, to their 
minds, it was equally clear that if this 
were so, it was necessary that the sen- 
- tence should be executed without delay. 

16. Then the king commanded, &c. 
See Notes on ver. 7. Some recent disco- 
veries among the ruins of Babylon have 
shown that the mode of punishment 
by throwing offenders against the laws 
to lions was actually practised there, 
and these discoveries may be classed 


Captain Mignan. It exhibits a man 
standing on two sphinxes, and engaged 


| 


‘ 


| 





modern investigations have tended to 
confirm the statements in the Bible. 
Three interesting figures illustrating 
this fact may be seen in the Pictorial 
Bible, vol. iii. p. 232. The first of 
those figures, from a block of stone, 
was found at Babylon near the great 
mass of ruin that is supposed to mark 
the site of the grand western palace. 
It represents a lion standing over the 
body of a prostrate man, extended on 
a pedestal which measures nine feet in 
length by three in breadth. The head 
has been lately knocked off ; but when 
Mr. Rich saw it, the statue was in a 
perfect state, and he remarks that 
‘the mouth had a circular aperture 
into which a man might introduce his 
fist.” The second is from an engraved 
gem, dug from the ruins of Babylon by 
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with two fierce animais, possibly in- 
tended for lions. ‘The third is froma 
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servest continually, he will «de- 
liver thee. 
17 And a stone’ was brought, 
ach. 3.17; Ps. 87.39,40. 6 Lam. 3.53. 


block of white marble found near the 


tomb of Daniel at Susa, and thus de- 
scribed by Sir Robert Ker Porter in 
his Travels (vol. ii. p. 416): ‘It does 
not exceed ten inches in width and 
depth, measures. twenty in length, and 
is hollow within, as if to receive some 
deposit. Three of its sides aré cut in 
bass-relief, two of them with similar 
representations of a man apparently 
naked, except a sash round his waist, 
and a sort. of cap on his head. - His 
hands are bound behind him, ‘The 
corner of the stone forms the neck of 
the figure, so that its head forms one 
of its ends. ‘Two lions in sitting pos- 
tures appear on either side at the top, 
each having a paw on the head of the 
man.” See Pict. Bible, inloc. %| Now 
the king spake and said unto Daniel, 
Thy God, &c. What is here stated is 
in accordance with what is said in ver. 
14, that the king sought earnestly to 
deliver Daniel from the punishment. 
He had entire confidence in him, and 
he expressed that to the last. As to 
the question of probability whether 
Darius, a heathen, would attempt to 
comfort Daniel with the hope that he 
would be delivered, and would express 
the belief that this would be done by 
that God whom he served, and in 
whose cause he was about to be ex- 
posed to peril, it may be remarked, 
(1.) That it was a common thing 
among the heathen to believe in the 
interposition of the gods in favour of 
the righteous, and particularly in fa- 
vour of their worshippers. See Homer, 
passim. Hence it was that they called 
on them ; that they committed them- 
selves to them in battle and in peril ; 
that they sought their aid by sacrifices 
and by prayers. No one can doubt 
that such a belief prevailed, and that 
the mind of Darius, in accordance with 
the prevalent custom, might be under 
its influence. (2.) Darius, undoubt- 
edly, in accordance with the prevailing 
belief, regarded the God whom Daniel 
worshipped as a god, though not as 
exclusively the true God. He had the 
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and laid upon the mouth of the 

den; and the king sealed ¢ it with 

his own signet, and with the sig- 
c Matt. 27. 66. 


i 
’ 
; 


same kind of confidence in him that 
he had in any god worshipped by fo- 
reigners—and probably regarded him 
las the tutelary divinity of the land of 
i Palestine, and of the Hebrew people. 
As he might consistently express this 
belief in reference to any foreign divi- 
nity, there is no improbability that he 
would in reference to the God wor- 
shipped by Daniel. (3.) He had the 
utmost confidence both in the integrity 
and the piety of Daniel; and as he 
believed that the gods interposed in 
human affairs, and as he saw in Daniel 
an eminent instance of devotedness to 
his God, he did not doubt that in such 
a case it might be hoped that he would 
save him. 

17. And a stone was brought, and 
laid wpon the mouth of the den. Pro- 
bably a large flat stone sufficient to 
cover the mouth of the cave, and so 
heavy that Daniel could not remove it 
from within and escape. It was usual 
then, as it is now, to close up the en- 
trance to sepulchres with a large stone. 
See John xi. 38; Matt. xxvii. 60. It 
would be natural to endeavour to se- 
cure this vault or den in the same way 
—on the one hand so that Daniel could 
not escape from within, and on the 
other so that none of his friends could 
come and rescue him from without. 
4] And the king sealed it with his own 
signet. With his own seal. That is, 
he affixed to the stone, probably by 
means of clay or wax, his seal in such 
a way that it could not be removed by 
any one without breaking it, and con- 
sequently without the perpetration of 
a crime of the highest kind—for no 
greater offence could be committed 
against his authority than thus to 
break his seal, and there could be no 
greater security that the stone would 
not be removed. On the manner of 
sealing a stone in such circumstances, 
comp. Notes on Matt. xxvii. 66. And 
with the signet of his lords. That it 
might have all the security which there 
could be. Perhaps this was at the 
suggestion of his lords, and the design, 
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net of his lords, that the purpose 
might not be changed concerning 
Daniel. 

18 { ‘Then the king went to his 
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palace, and passed the night fast- 


on their part, may have been so to 
guard the den that the king should not 
release Daniel. 


[In a chamber, or passage, in the south-west 
corner of the palace of Kouyunjik, Layard dis- 
covered “a large number of pieces of fine clay, 
bearing the impressions of seals, which, there 
is no doubt, had been affixed, like modern 
Official seals of wax, to documents written on 
leather, papyrus, or parchment. Such docu- 
ments, with seals in clay still attached, have 
been discovered in Egypt, and specimens are 
preserved in the British Museum. The writings 
themselves had been consumed by the fire 







































































which destroyed the building, or had perished 
from decay.”’—‘‘The seals most remarkable 
for beauty of design and skilful execution re- 
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ing: neither were ! instruments 
of music brought before him; and 
his sleep went from him. 
19 ‘Then the king arose very 
1 or, table. 


present horsemen, one, at full speed, raising 
a spear, the other hunting a stag.” But the 
most noticeable and important are two impres- 
sions of a royal signet; the one of Egyptian 
character, and the other representing a priest 
ministering before the Assyrian king. An en- 
graved cylinder of translucent green felspar, 
found near the entrance of the palace, is conjec- 
tured to be the signet or amulet of Sennacherib, 
the presumed builder of the structure. The 
king stands in an arched frame, with his face 
to the sacred tree, which is surmounted by the 
symbol of Baal; and opposite to him is a 
eunuch. A goat, standing upon the lotus 
flower, occupies the rest of the cylinder.—See 
annexed engravings. ] 


4] That the purpose might not be changed 
concerning Daniel. By the king. Pro- 
bably they feared that if there was not 
this security, the king might release 
him ; but they presumed that he would 
not violate the seal of the great officers 
oftherealm. It would seem that some 
sort of concurrence between the king 
and his nobles was required in making 
and executing the laws. 

18. Then the king went to his palace, 
and passed the night fasting. Daniel 
was probably cast into the den soon 
after the going down of the sun, ver. 14. 
It was not unusual to have suppers 
then late at night, as it is now in many 
places. The great anxiety of the king, 
however, on account of what had oc- 
curred, prevented him from participat- 
ing in the usual evening meal. As to 
the probability of what is here affirmed, 
no one can have any doubt who credits 
the previous statements. In the con- 
sciousness of wrong done to a worthy 
officer of the government ; in the deep 
anxiety which he had to deliver him; 
in the excitement which must have 
existed against the cunning and wicked 
authors of the plot to deceive the king 
and to ruin Daniel; and in his solici- 
tude and hope that after all Daniel 
might escape, there is a satisfactory 
reason for the facts stated that he had 
no desire for food ; that instruments of 
music were not brought before him ; 
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early in the morning, and went in 
haste unto the den of lions. 

20 And when he came to the 
den, he cried with a lamentable 
voice unto Daniel; and the king 
spake and said to Daniel, O Daniel, 


servant of the living God, is thy 





and that he passed a sleepless night. 
5| Neither were instruments of music 
brought before him. It was usual 
among the ancients to have music at 
their meals. This custom prevailed 
among the Greeks and Romans, and 
doubtless was common in the Oriental 
world. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that there is considerable variety 
in the interpretation of the word here 


rendered instruments of music—pim't, 


The margin is table. The Latin Vul- 
gate, ‘‘He slept supperless, neither 
was food brought before him.” The 
Greek renders it food, tdtcpara. So 
the Syriac. Bertholdt and Gesenius 
render it concubines, and Saadias danc- 
ing givls. Any of these significations 
would be appropriate; but it is im- 
possible to determine which is the most 
correct. The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the Scriptures. 

19. Then the king arose very early m 
the morning, &c. No one can doubt the 
probability of what is here said, if the 
previous account be true. His deep 
anxiety ; his wakefulnight ; the remorse 
which he endured, and his hope that 
Daniel would be after all preserved, all 
would prompt to an early visit to the 
place of his confinement, and to his 
earnestness in ascertaining whether he 
were still alive. . 

20. He cried with a lamentable voice. 
A voice full of anxious solicitude. Li- 
terally, ‘‘a voice of grief.” Suchacry 
would be natural on such an occasion. 
*] O Daniel, servant of the living God. 
The God who has life; who imparts 
life; and who can preserve life. This 
was the appellation, probably, which 
he had heard Daniel use in regard to 
God, and it is one which he would 
naturally emplov on such an occasion 
as this; feeling that the question of life 
was entirely in his hands. §] Whom 
thow servest continually. At all times, 
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God, whom thou servest continu- 
ally, able to deliver thee from the 
lions? 
21 Then said Daniel unto the 
king, O king, live for ever. 
22 My God hath sent his angel, 
a ch. 8. 28. 


and in all circumstances: as a captive 
inadistantland; in places of honour and 
power; when surrounded by the great 
who worship other gods; and when 
threatened with death for your devo- 
tion to the service of God. This had 
been the character of Daniel, and it 
was natural to refer to it now. 

21. Then said Daniel unto the king, O 
king, live for ever. The common form 
of salutation in addressing the king. 
See Notes on ch. ii. 4. There might 
be more than mere form in this, for 
Daniel may have been aware of the 
true source of the calamities that had 
come upon him, and of the innocence 
of the king inthe matter ; and he doubt- 
less recalled the interest which the king 
had shown in him when about to be 
cast into the den of lions, and his ex- 
pression of confidence that his God 
would be able to deliver him (ver. 16), 
and he could not but have been favour- 
ably impressed. by the solicitude which 
the monarch now showed for his wel- 
fare in thus early visiting him, and by 
his anxiety to know whether he were 
still alive. 

22. My God hath sent his angel. It 
was common among the Hebrews to 
attribute any remarkable preservation 
from danger to the intervention of an 
angel sent from God, and no one can 
demonstrate that it did not occur as 
they supposed. ‘There is no more ab- 
surdity in supposing that God employs 
an angelic being to defend his people, 
or to impart blessings to them, than 
there is in supposing that he employs 
one human being to render important 
aid, and to convey important blessings, 
to another. Asa matter of fact, few 
of the favours which God bestows upon 
men are conveyed to them directly from 
himself, but they are mostly imparted 
by the instrumentality of others. So 
it is in the blessings of liberty, in deli- 
verance from bondage, in the provision 
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and hath shut the lions’ mouths, 
that they have not hurt me: for- 
asmuch as before him 4 innocency 
was found in me; and also before 
thee, O king, have I done no hurt. 

23 Then was the king exceeding 
glad for him, and commanded that 
they should take Daniel up out of 


a Heb. 11. 33. b Ps. 18. 20, 24; 26.6. 


made for our wants, in the favour be- 


stowed on us in infancy and childhood. 
As this principle prevails everywhere 
on the earth, it is not absurd to sup- 
pose that it may prevail elsewhere, and 
that onimportant occasions, and in in- 
stances above the rank of human in- 
tervention, God may employ the instru- 
mentality of higher beings to defend his 
people in trouble, and rescue them from 
danger. Comp. Psa. xxxiv. 7; xci. 11; 
Dan. ix. 21; Matt. xviii. 10; Luke 
xvi. 22; Heb. i. 14. Daniel does not 
say whether the angel was visible or 
not, but it is rather to be presumed that 
he was, as in this way it would be more 
certainly known to him that he owed 
his deliverance to the intervention of 
an angel, and as this would be to him 
a manifest token of the favour and pro- 
tection of God. 4 Andhath shut the 
lions’ mouths. It is clear that Daniel 
supposed that this was accomplished 
by a miracle ; and this is the only satis- 
factory solution of what had occurred. 
There is, moreover, no more objection 
to the supposition that this was a mi- 
racle than there is to any miracle what- 
ever, for (a) there is no more fitting 
occasion for the Divine intervention 
than when a good man is in danger, 
and (6) the object to be accomplished 
on the mind of the king, and through 
him on the minds of the people at large, 
was worthy of such an interposition. 
The design was evidently to impress 
the mind of the monarch with the be- 
lief of the existence of the true God, 
and to furnish in the court of Babylon 
proof that should be convincing that he 
is the onlyGod. 4] Forasmuch as be- 
fore him innocency was found in me. 
(1.) Absolute innocency in reference to 
the question of guilt on the point in 
which he had been condemned—he 
having done only that which God ap- 
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the den. So Daniel was taken up 
out of the den, and no manner of 
hurt was found upon him, because 
he believed in his God. 

24 “| And the king commanded, 
and they brought those men¢ which 
had accused Daniel, and they cast 
them into the den of lions, them, 


c Deut. 19, 19. 
proved ; and (2) general integrity and 
uprightness of character. We need not 
suppose that Daniel claimed to be ab- 
solutely perfect (comp. ch. ix.), but we 
may suppose that he means to say that 
God saw that he was what he professed 
to be, and that his life was such as he 
approved. {| And also before thee, O 
king, have I done no hurt. That is, 
he had in no manner violated his duty 
to the king; he had done nothing that 
tended to overthrow his government, 
or to spread disaffection among his 
subjects. 

23. Thenwas the king exceeding glad 
for him. On account of Daniel. Thatis, 
he was rejoiced for the sake of Daniel 
that he had received no hurt, and that 
he might be restored to his place, and 
be useful again in the government. 

24. And the king commanded, and 
they brought those men which had ac- 
cused Daniel, &c. It would seem pro- 
bable that the king had been aware of 
their wicked designs against Daniel, 
and had been satisfied that the whole 
was the result of a conspiracy, but he 
felt himself under a necessity of allow- 
ing the law to take its course on him 
whom he believed to be really innocent. 
That had been done. All that the law 
could be construed as requiring had 
been accomplished. It could not be 
pretended that the law required that 
any other punishment should be in- 
flicted on Daniel, and the way was now 
clear to deal with the authors of the 
malicious plot as they deserved. No 
one can reasonably doubt the proba- 
bility of what is here said in regard to 
the conspirators against Daniel. The 
king had arbitrary power. He was 
convinced of their guilt. His wrath 
had been with difficulty restrained 
when he understood the nature of the 
plot against Daniel, Nothing, there- 
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their children,“ and their wives;|pieces or ever they came at the 


and the lions had the mastery? of 


them, and brake all their bones in 
~ a Deut. 24.16; 2 Kings 14.6; Esth. 9.10. 


fore, was more natural than that he 


should subject the guilty to the same 
punishment which they had sought to 
bring upon the innocent ; nothing more 
natural than that a proud despot, who 
saw that, by the force of a law which 
he could not control, he had been made 
a tool in subjecting the highest officer 
of the realm, and the best man in it, to 
peril of death, should, without any de- 
lay, wreak his vengeance on those who 
had thus made use of him to gratify 
their ownmalignantpassions. 9] Them, 
their children, and their wives. This 
was in accordance with Oriental no- 
tions of justice, and was often done. It 
is said expressly by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus (23, 6, 81), to have been a 
custom among the Persians: ‘The 
laws among them (the Persians) are 
formidable ; among which those which 
are enacted against the ungrateful 
and deserters, and similar abominable 
crimes, surpass others in cruelty, by 
which, on account of the guilt of one, 
all the kindred perish”—per quas ob 
noxam unius omnis propinquitas perit. 
So Curtius says of the Macedonians: 
‘¢ Tt is enacted by law that the kindred 
of those who conspire against the king 
shall be put to death with them.” In- 
stances of this kind of punishment are 
found among the Hebrews (Josh. vii. 
24; 2 Sam. xxi. 5, seg.), though it was 
forbidden by the law of Moses, in judi- 
cialtransactions, Deut. xxiv.16. Com- 
pare also Ezek. xviii. ; Maurer, zn loc. 
In regard to this transaction we may 
observe (a) that nothing is more pro- 
bable than that this would occur, since, 
as appears from the above quotations, 
it was often done, and there was no- 
thing in the character of Darius that 
would prevent it, though it seems to 
us to be so unjust. (6) It was the 
act of a heathen monarch, and it is not 
necessary, in order to defend the Scrip- 
ture narrative, to vindicate the justice 
of the transaction. The record may be 
true, though the thing itself was evil 
and wrong. (c) Yet the same thing 








bottom of the den. 
25 4 Then¢ king Darius wrote 


6 Ps, 54. 5. CCN 4, 


Providence, or the administration of 


justice now. Nothing is more common 
than that the wife and children of a 
guilty man should suffer on account of 
the sin of the husband and father. 
Who can recount the woes that come 
upon a family through the intemper- 
ance of a father? And in cases where 
a man is condemned for crime, the 
consequences are not confined to him- 
self. In shame and mortification, and 
disgrace; in the anguish experienced 
when he dies on a gibbet; in the sad 
remembrance of that disgraceful death ; 
in the loss of one who might have pro- 
vided for their wants, and been their 
protector and counsellor, the wife and 
children always suffer; and, though 
this took another form in ancient times, 
and when adopted as a principle of 
punishment is not in accordance with 
our sense of justice in administering 
laws, yet it is a principle which per- 
vades the world—for the effects of 
crime cannot and do not terminate on- 
the guilty individual himself. {J And 
the lions had the mastery of them. As 
the Divine restraint furnished for the 
protection of Daniel was withdrawn, 
they acted out their proper nature. 
4] And brake all their bones in pieces 
or ever, &c. Literally ‘‘they did not 
come to the bottom of the den until 
the lions had the mastery of them, and 
brake all their bones.” They seized 
upon them as they fell, and destroyed 
them. 

25. Then king Darius wrote unto all 
people, &e. Comp. Notes on ch. ii. 47; 
iii, 29; iv. 1. If there is a probability 
that Nebuchadnezzar would make such 
a proclamation as he did, there is no 
less probability that the same thing 
would be done by Darius. Indeed, it 
is manifest on the face of the whole 
narrative that one great design of all 
that occurred was to proclaim the 
knowledge of the true God, and to se- 
cure his recognition. That object was 
worthy of the Divine interposition, and 
the facts in the case show that God has 


substantially occurs in the course of] power to induce princes and rulers to 
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unto all people, nations, and lan- 
guages, that dwell in all the earth ; 
Peace be multiplied unto you. 

26 I make a decree, That in 
every dominion of my kingdom 
men¢tremble and fear before the 
God of Daniel ; for he? zs the living 
God, and stedfast for ever, and his 
kingdom ¢ that which shall not be 

@ Bs. 99. 1. 6 ch. 4.54. e ch. 2, 44. 
d Ps, 18.50; 82.7. ech.4.8. 1 hand. 


recognize his existence and perfections, 


and his government over the earth. 
26. I make a decree, Comp. ch. 
ili. 29. 4] That in every dominion of 
my kingdom. Every department or 
province. The entire kingdom or em- 
pire was made up of several kingdoms, 
as Media, Persia, Babylonia, &c. The 
meaning is, that he wished the God of 
Daniel to be honoured and reverenced 
throughout the whole empire. 4] Men 
tremble and fear before the God of 
Daniel. That they honour and rever- 
ence him asGod. There is no certain 
evidence that he meant that he should 
be honoured as the only God; but the 
probability is, that he meant that he 
should be recognized as a God of great 
power and glory, and as worthy of 
universal reverence. How far this 
heathen monarch might still regard 
the other deities worshipped in the em- 
pire as gods, or how far his own heart 
might be disposed to honour the God of 
Daniel, there are no means of ascer- 
taining. It was much, however, that 
so great a monarch should be led to 
make a proclamation acknowledging 
the God of Daniel as having a real ex- 
igtence, and as entitled to universal 
reverence, .§| For heis the ling God. 
An appellation often given to God in 
the Scriptures, and probably learned 
by Darius from Daniel. It is not, 
however, absolutely certain that Da- 
rius would attach al? the ideas to these 
phrases which Daniel did, or which we 
would. The attributes here ascribed 
to God are correct, and the views ex- 
pressed are far beyond any that pre- 
vailed among the heathen; but still it 
would not be proper to suppose that 
Darius certainly had all the views of 
God which these words would convey 
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destroyed, and his dominion shall 
be even unto the end. 

27 He delivereth4 and rescueth, 
and he worketh signs ¢ and won- 
ders in heaven and in earth, who 
hath delivered Daniel from the 
power ! of the lions. 

28 So this Daniel prospered in 
the reign of Darius, and in the 
reign of Cyrus/ the Persian. 

che le vlgazrarlen, 20 


tousnow. {| And stedfast for ever. 


That is, he is always the same. He 
ever lives; he has power over all; his 
kingdom is on an immovable founda- 
tion. He is not, in his government, 
to cease to exist, and to be succeeded 
by another who shall occupy his throne, 
§| And his kingdom that which shall 
not be destroyed, &c. See Notes on 
ch. iv. 3,34. The similarity between the 
language used here, and that employed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, shows that it was 
probably derived from the same source. 
It is to be presumed that both mon- 
archs expressed the views which they 
had learned from Daniel. 

27. He delivereth and rescueth. As 
in the case of Daniel. This attribute 
would of course be prominent in the 
view of Darius, since so remarkable 
an instance of his power had been re- 
cently manifested in rescuing Daniel. 
$| And he worketh signs and wonders, 
&e. Performs miracles far above all 
human power. If he had done it on 
earth in the case of Daniel, it was fair 
to infer that he did it also in heaven. 
Comp. Notes, ch. iv. 2, 3. 4] The 
power of thelions. Marg., hand. ‘The 
hand is the instrument of power. ‘The 
word paw would express the idea here, 
and would accord with the meaning, 
as it is usually with the paw that the 
lion strikes down his prey before he 
devours it. 

28. So this Daniel prospered in the 
reign of Darius. That is, to the end 
of his reign. It is fairly implied here 
that he was restored to his honours. 
4] And in the reign of Cyrus the Per- 
sian. Cyrus the Great, the nephew 
and successor of Darius. For an ac- 
count of Cyrus, see Notes on Isa. xli. 
2. How long during the reign of Cyrus 
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Daniel ‘‘ prospered” or lived is not 
said. During a part of the reign of 
Darius or Cyaxares, he was occupied 
busily in securing by his influence the 
welfare of his own people, and making 
arrangements for their return to their 
land; and his high post in the nation 
to which, under Divine Providence, he 
had doubtless been raised for this pur- 
pose, enabled him to render essential 
and invaluable service at the court. 
In the third year of Cyrus, we are in- 
formed (ch. x.—xii.), he had a series 
of visions respecting the future history 
and sufferings of his nation to the period 
of their true redemption through the 
Messiah, as also a consolatory direc- 
tion to himself to proceed calmly and 
peaceably to the.end of his days, and 
then await patiently the resurrection 
of the dead, ch. xii. 12, 18. From 
that period the accounts respecting 
him are vague, confused, and even 
strange, and little or nothing is known 
of the time or circumstances of his 
death. Comp. Intro. § 1. 

From this chapter we may derive 
the following instructive 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


(1.) We have an instance of what 
often occurs. in the world—of envy on 
account of the excellency of others, 


and of the honours which they obtain 


by their talent and their worth, vers. 
1-4, Nothing is more frequent than 
such envy, and nothing more common, 
as a consequence, than a determination 
to degrade those who are the subjects 
of it. Envy always seeks in some way 
to humble and mortify those who are 
distinguished. It is the pain, mortifi- 
cation, chagrin, and regret which we 
have at their superior excellence or 
prosperity, and this-prompts us to en- 
deavour to bring them down to our 
own level, or below it; to calumniate 
their characters; to hinder their pro- 
sperity; to embarrass them in their 
plans; to take up and circulate rumours 
to their disadvantage ; to magnify their 
faults, or to fasten upon them the sus- 
picion of crime. In the instance be- 
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fore us, we see the effect in a most guilty 

conspiracy against a man of incorrupti- 

i ble character; a man full in the con- 

fidence of his sovereign; a man emi- 

nently the friend of virtue and of Ged. 
“ Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue; 

But, like a shadow, proves the substance 


true.” ae. 
—Pope’s Hssay on Criticism. 


“ Base envy withers at another’s joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 


—Thomson’s Seasons. - 


“ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.” 
—Shakspeare. 


“That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect, 
For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair: 
So thou be good, slander doth yet approve 
Thy worth the greater.” 


(2.) We have in this chapter (vers. 
4-9) a striking illustration of the na- 
ture and the evils of a conspwracy to 
ruin others. The plan here was de- 
liberately formed to ruin Daniel—the 
best man in the realm—a man against 
whom no charge of guilt could be al- 
leged, who had done the conspirators 
no wrong; who had rendered himself 
in no way amenable to the laws. A 
“conspiracy” is a combination of men 
for evil purposes; an agreement be- 
tween two or more persons to com- 
mit some crime in concert, usually 
treason, or an insurrection against a 
government or state. In this case, it 
was a plot growing wholly out of envy 
or jealousy ; a concerted agreement to 
ruin a good man, where no wrong had 
been done or could be pretended, and 
no crime had been committed. ‘The 
essential things in this conspiracy, as 
in all other cases of conspiracy, were 
two: (a) that the purpose was evidl; 
and (0) that it was to be accomplished 
by the combined influences of nwmbers. 
The means on which they relied, or 
the grounds of calculation on the suc- 
cess of their plot, were the following: 
(1) that they could calculate on the 
unwavering integrity of Daniel—on 
his firm and faithful adherence to the 
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principles of his religion in all cireum- 
stances, and in all times of temptation 
and trial; and (2) that they could in- 
duce the king to pass a law, irrepeal- 
able from the nature of the case, which 
Daniel would be certain to violate, and 
to the penalty of which, therefore, he 
would be certainly exposed. Now in 
this purpose there was every element 
of iniquity, and the grossest conceivable 
wrong. ‘There were combined all the 
evils of envy and malice ; of perverting 
and abusing their influence over the 
king; of secresy in taking advantage 
of one who did not suspect any such 
design ; and of involving the king him- 
self in the necessity of exposing the best 
man in his realm, and the highest officer 
of state, to the certain danger of death. 
The result, however, showed, as is often 
the case, that the evil recoiled on 
themselves, and that the very calamity 
overwhelmed them and their families 
which they had designed for another. 
(8.) We have here a striking instance 
of what often occurs, and what should 
always occur, among the friends of re- 
ligion, that ‘‘no occasion can be found 
against them except in regard tothelaw 
of their God”—on the score of their 
religion, ver. 5. Daniel was known 
to be upright. His character for inte- 
erity was above suspicion. It was cer- 
tain that there was no hope of bringing 
any charge against him that would lie, 
for any want of uprightness or honesty; 
for any failure in the discharge of the 
duties of his office; for any malversa- 
tion in administering the affairs of the 
government ; for any embezzlement of 
the public funds, or for any act of in- 
justice towards his fellow-men. It 
was certain that his character was ir- 
reproachable on all these points ; and 
it was equally certain that he did and 
would maintain unwavering fidelity in 
the duties of religion. Whatever con- 
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clear that they could calculate on his 
maintaining with faithfulness the du- 
ties of piety. Whatever plot, there- 
fore, could be formed against him on 
the basis either of his moral integrity 
or his piety, it was certain would be 
successful. But there was no hope in 
regard to the former, for no law could 
have been carried prohibiting his doin = 
what was right on the subject of mo- 
rals, The only hope, therefore, was 
in respect to his religion ; and the main 
idea in their plot—the thing which 
constituted the basis of their plan was, 
that it was certain that Daniel would 
maintain his fidelity to his God irre- 
spective of any consequences whatever. 


This certainty ought to exist in regard 


to every good man; every man profess- 
ing religion. His character ought to 
be so well understood; his piety ought 
to be so firm, unwavering, and consis- 
tent, that it could be calculated on just 
as certainly as we calculate on the 
stability of the laws of nature, that he 
will be found faithful to his religious 
duties and obligations. There are such 
men, and the character of every man 
should besuch. Then indeed we should 
know what to depend on in the world; 
then religion would be respected as it 
should be. 

(4.) We may learn what is our duty 
when we are opposed in the exercise 
of our religion, or when we are in any 
way threatened with loss of office, or 
of property, on account of our religion, 
ver. 10. We are to persevere in the 
discharge cf our religious duties, what- 
ever may be the consequences. So far 
as the example of Daniel goes, this 
would involve two things: (a) not to 
swerve from the faithful performance 
of duty, or not to be deterred from it ; 
and (b) not to change our course from 
any desire of display. These two 
things were manifested by.Daniel. He 


“sequences might follow from it, it was | kept steadily on his way. He did not 
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abridge the number of times of his 
daily devotion; nor, as far as appears, 
did he change the form or the length. 
He did not cease to pray in an audible 
voice; he did not give up prayer in 
the daytime, and pray only at night; 
he did not even close his windows; he 
did not take any precautions to pray 
when none were near; he did not with- 
draw into an inner chamber. At the 
same time, he made no changes in his 
devotion for the sake of ostentation. 
He did not open his windows before 
closed; he did not go into the street; 
he did not call around him his friends 
or foes to witness his devotions; he 
did not, as far as appears, either ele- 
vate his voice, or prolong his prayers, 
in order to attract attention, or to in- 
vite persecution. Inall this he mani- 
fested the true spirit of religion, and 
set an example to men to be followed 
in all ages. Not by the loss of fame 
or money; by the dread of persecu- 
tion, or contempt of death; by the 
threatenings of law or the fear of 
shame, are we to be deterred from the 
proper and the usual performance of 
our religious duties ; nor by a desire to 
provoke persecution, and to win the 
crown of martyrdom, and to elicit ap- 
plause, and to have our names blazoned 
abroad, are we to multiply our religious 
acts, or make an ostentatious display 
of them, when we are threatened, or 
when.we know that our conduct will 
excite opposition. We are to ascer- 
tain what is right and proper; and 
then we are modestly and firmly to do 
it, no matter what may be the con- 
sequences. Comp. Matt. v. 16; Acts 
iv. 16-20; v. 29. 

(5.) We have, in the case of Darius, 
an instance of what often happens, the 
regret and anguish which the mind ex- 
periences in consequence of a rash act, 
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cree was eminently a rash one. It was 
done without deliberation at the sug- 
gestion of others, and probably under 
the influence of some very improper 
feelino—the desire of being esteemed 
as a god, But it had consequences 
which he did not foresee, consequences 
which, if he had foreseen them, would 
doubtless have prevented his giving a 
sanction to this iniquitous law. The 
state of mind which he experienced 
when he saw how the act involved the 
best officer in his government, and the 
best man in his realm, was just what 
might have been expected, and is an 
illustration of what often occurs. It 
was too late now to prevent the effects 
of the act; and his mind was over- 
whelmed with remorse and sorrow. 
He blamed himself for his folly ; and 
he sought in vain for some way to turn 
aside the consequences which he now 
deplored. Such instances often occur. 
(a) Many of our acts are rash. They 
are performed without deliberation ; 
under the influence of improper pas- 
sions ; at the suggestion of others who 
would be thought to be our friends ; 
and without any clear view of the con- 
sequences, or any concern as to what 
the result may be. .(b) As an effect, 
they often have consequences which we 
did not anticipate, and which would 
have deterred us in each instance had 
we foreseen them. (c) They often pro- 
duce regret.and anguish when too late, 
and when we cannot prevent the evil. 
The train of evils which has been com- 
menced it is now too late to retard or 
prevent, and they now inevitably come 
upon us. We can only stand and 
weep over the effects of our rashness 
and folly ; and must. now feel that if 
the evil is averted, it will be by the 
interposition of God alone. 

(6.) We have in this chapter an 


when it cannot be repaired, ver. 14. | affecting instance of the evils which 
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the want of something like an atone- 
ment, ver. 14, seg. As has been re- 
marked in the Notes, cases often arise 
when it is desirable that pardon should 
be extended to the violators of law. 
See Notes on ver. 14. In such cases, 
some such arrangement as that of an 
atonement, by which the honour of the 
law might be maintained, and at the 
same time the merciful feelings of an 
executive might be indulged, and the 
benevolent wishes of a community 
gratified, would remove difficulties 
which are now felt in every adminis- 
tration. The difficulties in the case, 
and the advantage which would arise 
from an atonement, may be seen by a 
brief reference to the circumstances of 
the case before us: (a) the law was in- 
exorable. It demanded punishment, 
as all law does; for no law in itself 
‘makes any provision for pardon. If 
it did, it would be a burlesque on all 
legislation. ‘Law denounces penalty ; 
it does not pardon or show mercy. It 
has become necessary indeed to lodge 
a pardoning power with some man in- 
trusted with the administration of the 
laws, but the pardon is not extended 
by the law itself. (0) The anxiety of 
the king in the case is an illustration 
of what often occurs in the adminis- 
tration of law ; for, as above observed, 
there are cases where, on many ac- 
counts, it would seem to be desirable 
that the penalty of the law should not 
be inflicted. Such a case was that of 
Dr. Dodd, in London, in which a peti- 
tion, signed by thirty thousand names, 
was presented, praying for the remis- 
sion of the penalty of death. Such a 
case was that of Major André, when 
Washington shed tears at the necessity 
of signing the death-warrant of so 
young and so accomplished an officer. 
Such cases often occur, in which there 
is the deepest anxiety in the bosom of 
Dantet II. 
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an executive to see if there is not some 
way by which the infliction of the pe- 
nalty of the law may be avoided. 
(c) Yet there was in the case of Darius 
no possibility of a change, and this too 
is an illustration of what often occurs. 
The law was inexorable. It could not 
be repealed. So now there are in- 
stances where the penalty of law can- 
not beavoided consistently with the wel- 
fare ofa community. Punishment must 
be inflicted, or all law become a nullity. 
An instance. of this kind was that of 
Dr. Dodd. He was convicted of for- 
gery. So important had it been deemed 
for the welfare of a commercial com- 
munity that that crime should be pre- 
vented, that no one ever had been 
pardoned for it, and it was felt that no - 
one should be. Such an instance was 
that of Major Andr’. The safety and 
welfare of the whole army, and the 
success of the cause, seemed to demand 


| that the offence should not go un- 


punished. (d) Yet there are difficul- 
ties in extending pardon to the guilty ; 
(1) if it 7s done at all, it always does so 
much to weaken the strong arm of the 
law, and if often done, it makes law a 
nullity ; and (2) if it is never done, the 
law seems stern and inexorable, and 
the finer feelings of our nature, and 
the benevolent wishes of the commu- 
nity, are disregarded. (¢) These difhi- 
culties are obviated by an atonement. 
The things which are accomplished in 
the atonement made under the Divine 
government, we think, so far as this 
point is concerned, and which distin- 
guishes pardon in the Divine adminis- 
tration from pardon everywhere else, 
relieving it from all the embarrassments 
felt in other governments, are the fol- 
lowing : (1.) There is the utmost respect 
paid to the Zaw. It is honoured (a) in 
the personal obedience of the Lord 
Jesus, and (0) in the sacrifice which 
c 
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he made on the cross to maintain its 
dignity, and to show that it could not 
be violated with impunity — more 
honoured by far than it would be by 
the perfect obedience of man himself, 
or by its penalty being borne by the 
sinner. (2.) Pardon can be offered to 
any extent, or to any number of offen- 
ders. All the feelings of benevolence 
and mercy can be indulged and grati- 
fied in the most free manner ; for now 
that an atonement is made, all proper 
honour has been shown to the law and 
to the claims of justice, and no interest 
will suffer though the most ample pro- 
clamation of pardon is issued. There 
is but one government in the universe 
that can safely to itself make an unli- 
mited offer of pardon—that is, the go- 
vernment of God. There is not a 
human government that could safely 
make the offer which we meet every- 
where in the Bible, that all offences 
may be forgiven: that all violators of 
law may be pardoned. If such a pro- 
clamation were made, there is no 
earthly administration that could hope 
to stand ; no community which would 
not soon become the prey of lawless 
plunder and robbery. The reason, and 
the sole reason, why it can be done in 
the Divine administration is, that an 
atonement has been made by which 
the honour of the law has been secured, 
and by which it is shown that, while 
pardon is extended to all, the law is 
to be honoured, and can never be vio- 
lated with impunity. (8) The plan of 
pardon by the atonement secures the 
observance of the law on the part of 
those who are pardoned. ‘This can 
never be depended on when an offender 
against human laws is pardoned, and 
when a convict is discharged from the 
penitentiary. So far as the effect of 
punishment, or any influence from the 
act of pardon is concerned, there is no 
security that the pardoned convict will 
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not, as his first act, force a dwelling 
or commit murder. But in the case 
of all who are pardoned through the 
atonement, itis made certain that they 
will be obedient to the laws of God, 
and that their lives will be changed 
from sin to holiness, from disobedience 
to obedience. ‘This has been secured 
by incorporating into the plan a provi- 
sion by which the heart shall be changed 
before pardon is granted: not as the 
ground or reason of pardon, but as es- 
sential to it. The heart of the sinner 
is renewed by the Holy Ghost, and he 
becomes in fact obedient, and is dis- 
posed to lead a life of holiness. Thus 
every hinderance which exists in a hu- 
man government to pardon is removed 
in the Divine administration; the 
honour of law is secured ; the feelings 
of benevolence are gratified, and the 
sinner becomes obedient and holy. 

(7.) We have in this chapter (ver. 
16) an instance of the confidence which 
wicked men are.constrained to express 
in the true God. Darius had no doubt 
that the God whom Daniel served was 
able to protect and deliver him. The 
same may be said now. Wicked men 
know that it is safe to trust in God; 
that he is able to save his friends ; that 
there is more security in the ways of 
virtue than in the ways of sin ; and that 
when human help fails, it is proper to 
repose on the Almighty arm. There 
is a feeling in the human heart that 
they who confide in God are safe, and 
that it is proper to rely on his arm ; and 
even a wicked father will not hesitate 
to exhort a Christian son or daughter 
to serve their God faithfully, and to 
confide in him in the trials and temp- 
tations of life. Ethan Allen, of Ver- 
mont, distinguished in the American 
revolution, was an infidel. His wife 
was an eminent Christian. When he 
was about to die, he was asked which 
of the two he wished his son to imi- 
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tate in his religious views—his father 
or his mother. He replied, ‘ His 
mother.” 

(8.) The righteous may look for the 
Divine protection and favour (ver. 
22) ; that is, it isan advantage in this 
world of danger, and temptation, and 
trial, to be truly religious ; or, in other 
words, those who are righteous may 
confidently expect the Divine interpo- 
sition in their behalf. It is, indeed, a 
question of some difficulty, but of 
much importance, to what extent, and 
in what forms we are authorized now 
to look for the Divine interposition in 
our behalf, or what is the real benefit 
of religion in this world, so far as the 
Divine protection is concerned; and 
on this point it seems not inappropriate 
to lay down a few principles that may 
be of use, and that may be a proper 
application of the passage before us to 
our own circumstances : 

(A) There is then a class of Scripture 
promises that refer to euch protection, 
and that lead us to believe that we may 
look for the Divine interference in 
favour of the righteous, or that there 
is, in this respect, an advantage in 
true religion. In support of this, re- 
ference may be made to the following, 
among other passages of Scripture :— 
Psa. xxxiv. 7, 17-22. lv. 225 xci. 
1S leant l,.2 ehukesxit, 6-7; 
Heb. i. 14; xiii. 5, 6. 

(B) In regard to the proper interpre- 
tation of these passages, or to the 
nature and extent of the Divine inter- 
position, which we may expect in be- 
half of the righteous, it may be re- 
marked. 

I. That we are not to expect now 
the following things :— 

(a) The Divine interposition by 
miracle. It is the common opinion of 


the Christian world that the age of 
miracles is past; and certainly there 
is nothing in the Bible that authorizes 
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us to expect that God will now inter- 
pose for us in that manner. It would 
be a wholly illogical inference, how- 
ever, to maintain that there never has 
been any such interposition in behalf 
of the righteous ; since a reason may 
have existed for such an interposition 
in former times which may not exist 
now. 

(0) We are not authorized to expect 
that God will interpose by sending his 
angels visibly to protect and deliver 
us in the day of peril. The fair inter- 
pretation of those passages of Scrip- 
ture which refer to that subject, as 
Psa. xxxiv. 7; Heb. i. 14, does not 
require us to believe that there will be 
such interposition, and there is no 
evidence that such interposition takes 
place. This fact, however, should not 
be regarded as proof, either (1) that no 
such visible interposition has ever oc- 
curred in former times—since it in no 
way demonstrates that point; or (2) 
that the angels may not interpose in 
our behalf now, though to us invisible, 
For anything that can be proved to 
the contrary, it may still be true that 
the angels may be, invisibly, ‘‘minis- 
tering spirits to those who shall be 
heirs of salvation,” and that they may 
be sent to accompany the souls of the 
righteous on their way to heaven, as 
they were to conduct Lazarus to Abra- 
ham’s bosom, Luke xvi. 22. 

(c) We are not authorized to ex- 
pect that God will set aside the regu- 
lar laws of nature in our behalf—that 
he will thus interpose for us in regard 
to diseases, to pestilence, to storms, 
to mildew, to the ravages of the lo- 
cust or the caterpillar—for this would 
be a miracle, and all the interposition 
which we are entitled to expect must 
be consistent with the belief that the 
laws of nature will be regarded. 

(d) We are not authorized to expect 
that the righteous will never be over- 
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whelmed with the wickedin calamity— 
that in an explosion on a steam-boat, 
in a shipwreck, in fire or flood, in an 
earthquake or in the pestilence, they 
will not be cut down together. To 
suppose that God would directly inter- 
pose in behalf ofhis peoplein such cases, 
would be to suppose that there would 


| be miracles still, and there is nothing 


in the Bible, or in the facts that occur, 
to justify such an expectation. 

II. The Divine interposition which 
we are authorized to expect, may be 
referred to under the following parti- 
culars :— 

(a) All events, great and small, are 
under the control of the God who loves 
righteousness—the God of the righ- 
teous. Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his notice; not an 
event happens without his permission. 
If, therefore, calamity comes upon the 
righteous, it is not because the world 
is without control; it is not because 
God could not prevent it; it must be 
because he sees it best that it should 
be so. 

(b) There is ageneral course of events 
that is favourable to virtue and reli- 
gion ; that is, there is astate of things 
on earth which demonstrates that there 
is a moral government over men. The 
essence of such a government, as Bi- 
shop Butler (Analogy) has shown, is, 
that virtue, in the course of things, is 
rewarded as virtue, and that vice is 
punished as vice. This course of things 
is so settled and clear as to show that 
God is the friend of virtue and religion, 
and the enemy of vice and irreligion— 
that is, that under his administration, 
the one, as a great law, has a tendency 
to promote happiness; the other to 
produce misery. But if so, there is 
an advantage in being. righteous; or 
there is a Divine interposition in behalf 
of the righteous. 
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which a man wiil certainly avoid by 
virtue and religion, and those evils are 
among the most severe that afflict man- 
kind. <A course of virtue and religion 
will make it certain that those evils will 
never come upon him or his family. 
Thus, for example, by so simple a thing 
as total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, a man will certainly avoid all 
the evils that afflict the drunkard— 
the poverty, disease, disgrace, wretch- 
edness, and ruin of body and soul which 
arecertain to followfrom intemperance. 
By chastity, a man will avoid the woes 
that come, in the righteous visitation 
of God, on the debauchee, in the form 
of the most painful and loathsome of 
the diseases that afflict our race. By 
integrity a man will avoid the evils of 
imprisonment for crime, and the dis- 
grace which attaches to its committal. 
And by religion—pure religion—by 
the calmness of mind which it produ- 
ces—the confidence in God ; the cheer- 
ful submission to his will ; the content- 
ment which it causes, and the hopes of 
a better world whichit inspires, a man 
will certainly avoid a large class of 
evils which unsettle the mind, and 
which fill with wretched victims the 
asylums for the insane. Let a man 
take up the report of an insane asylum, 
and ask what proportion of its inmates _ 
would have been saved from so fear- — 
ful a malady by true religion; by the 
calmness which it produces in trouble ; 
by its influence in moderating the pas- 
sions and restraining the desires; by 
the acquiescence in the will of God 
which it produces, and he will be sur- 
prised at the number which would 
have been saved by it from the dread- 
ful evils of insanity. As an illustra- 
tion ofthis, I took up the Report of 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane, for the year 1850, which hap- 
pened to be lying before me, and looked 


(c) There are large classes of evils | to see what were the causes of insanity 
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in regard to the inmates of the asylum, 
with a view to the inquiry what pro- 
portion of them would probably have 
been saved from it by the proper in- 
fluence of religion. Of 1599 patients 
whose cases were referred to, I found 
the following, a-large part of whom, 
it may be supposed, would have been 
saved from insanity if their minds had 
been under the proper influence of the 
gospel of Christ, restraining them from 
sin, moderating their passions, checking 
their desires, and giving them calm- 
ness and submission in the midst of 


‘trouble :— 
TAPEMPCLANCC vecescsccowevesereces anes. 95 
HOSS Ot DrO Pert Ypieress: caereer ees. sioeee 72 
Dread Oe pOverlys.a.. seep .ecateoens Q 
Milense BUNUVreercecrcecessrrcte: csecsese 19 
Domestic difficulties..........cseccecce- 48 
Grief for the loss of friends........... ie 
Intense application to business...... 13 
Religiousyexcitement:...,5.c..srase<cseac 61 
Want of employment...........0scess00 24, 
Mortified pride@niisi..cscsccsacdesdeaseses 3 
Use of opium and tobacco ............ 10 
ECHIOT GUEICLY Ss vcpipsssiines srexcevosane 77 


(d) There are cases where God seems 
to interpose in behalf of the righteous 
directly, in answer to prayer, in times 
of sickness, poverty, and danger— 
raising them up from the borders of 
the grave ; providing for their wants 
in a manner which appears to be 
as providential as when the ravens 
fed Elijah, and rescuing them from 
danger, There-are numerous such cases 
which cannot be well accounted for on 
any other supposition than that God 
does directly interpose in their behalf, 
and show them these mercies because 
they are his friends. These are not 
miracles. The purpose to do this was 
a part of the original plan when the 
world was made, and the prayer and 
the interposition are only the fulfilling 
of the eternal decree. 

(e) God does interpose in behalf of 
his children in giving them support 
and consolation ; in sustaining them in 
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in bereavement and sorrow, and in 
granting them peace as they go into 
the valley of the shadow of death. The 
evidence here is clear, that there is a 
degree of comfort and peace given to 
true Christians in such seasons, and 
given in consequence of their religion, 
which is not granted to the wicked, 
and to which the devotees of the world 
are strangers. And if these things are 
so, then it is clear that there zs an ad- 
vantage in this life in being righteous, 
and that God does now interpose in 
the course of events, and in the day of 
trouble, in behalf of his friends. 

(9.) God often overrules the malice 
of men to make himself known, and 
constrains the wicked to acknowledge 
him, vers. 25-27. Darius, like Ne- 
buchadnezzar, was constrained’ to ac- 
knowledge him as the true God, and 
to make proclamation of this through- 
out his vast empire. So often, by his 
providence, God constrains the wicked 
to acknowledge him as the true God, 
and as ruling in the affairs of men. 
His interpositions are so apparent; 


his works are so vast; the proofs of 


his administration are so clear ; and he 
so defeats the counsels of the wicked, 
that they cannot but feel that he rules, 
and they cannot but acknowledge and 
proclaim it. It is in this way that 
from age to age God is raising up a 
great number of witnesses even among 
the wicked to acknowledge his exist- 
ence, and to proclaim the great truths 
of his government; and it is in this 
way, among others, that he is con- 
straining the intellect of the world to 
bow before him. Ultimately all this 
will be so clear, that the intellect of 
the world will acknowledge it, and all 
kings and people will see, as Darius 
did, that ‘‘he is the living God, and 
steadfast for ever, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed, and 


the time of trial; in upholding them | his dominion shall be unto the end.” 








See 
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§ I.—ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


This chapter contains an account of 
a remarkable prophetic dream which 
Daniel had in the first year of the reign 
of Belshazzar, and of the interpreta- 
tion of the dream. After a brief state- 
ment of the contents of the chapter, it 
will be proper, in order to its more 
clear exposition, to state the different 
methods which have been proposed for 
interpreting it, or the different views of 
its application which have been adopt- 
ed. The chapter comprises the fol- 
lowing main points: the vision, vers. 
1-14 ; andtheexplanation, vers. 15-28. 

I. The vision, vers. 1-14. The 
dream occurred in the first year of the 
reign of Belshazzar, and was imme- 
diately written out. Daniel is repre- 
sented as standing near the sea, and a 
violent wind rages upon the sea, tossing 
the waves in wild commotion. Sud- 
denly he sees four monsters emerge 
from the agitated waves, each one ap- 
parently remaining for a little time, 
and then disappearing. The first, in 
its general form, resembled a lion, but 
had wings like an eagle. On this he 
attentively gazed, until the wings were 
plucked away, and the beast was made 
to stand upright as a man, and the 
heart of a man was given to it. 

Nothing is said as to what became of 
the beast after this. Then.there ap- 
peared a second beast, resembling a 
bear, raising itself up on one side, and 
having three ribs in its mouth, and a 
command was given to it to arise and 
devour much flesh. Nothing is said 
further of what became of this beast. 
Then there arose another beast like a 
leopard, with four wings, and four 
heads, and to this beast was given wide 
dominion. Nothing is said as to what 
became of this animal. Then there 
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still. Its form is not mentioned, but 
it was fierce and strong. It had great 
iron teeth. It trampled down every- 
thing before it, and devoured and brake 
in pieces. This beast had at first ten 
horns, but soon there sprang up in the 
midst of them another—a smaller horn 
at first, but as this increased three of 
the ten horns were plucked up by the 
roots—apparently either by this, or in 
order to give place to it. What was 
more remarkable still, in this smaller 
horn there appeared the eyes ofa man 
—emblematic of intelligence and vigi- 
lance; and a mouth speaking great 
things—indicative of pride and arro- 
gance, Daniel looked on this singular 
vision till a throne was set up or estab- 
lished, and then the Ancient of days 
did sit—till the old forms of domina- 
tions ceased, and the reign of God was 
introduced and established. He con- 
templated it till, on account of the 
great words which the ‘‘ horn spake,” 
the beast was slain, and his body was 
destroyed, and given to the burning 
flame. In the meantime the dominion 
was taken away from the other beasts ; 
though their existence was prolonged 
for a little time. Then appeared in 
vision one in the form of man, who 
came to the Ancient of days, and there 
was given to him universal dominion 
over all people—a kingdom that should 
never be destroyed. 

II. The interpretation of the vision 
(verses 15-28). Daniel was greatly 
troubled at the vision which he had 
seen, and he approached one who stood 
near, and asked him the meaning of it, 
vers. 15,16. The explanation with 
which he was favoured was, in general, 
the following :—That those four beasts 
which he had seen represented four 
kings or kingdoms which would exist 
on the earth, and that the great design 
of the vision was to state the fact that 


arose a fourth beast more remarkable j the saints of the Most High would ulti- 
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mately possess the kingdom, and would | arms rather than by the administration 


reign for ever, vers. 17, 18. The grand 
purpose of the vision was to represent 
the succession of dynasties, and the 
particular character of each one, until 
the government over the world should 
pass into the hands of the people cf 
God, or until the actual rule on the earth 
should be in the hands of the righteous. 
The ultimate object, the thing to which 
all revolutions tended, and which was 
designed to be indicated in the vision, 
was the final reign of the saints on the 
earth. There was to be a time when 
the kingdom under the whole heaven 
was to be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High; or, in other 
words, there would be astate of things 
on the earth, when ‘“‘all dominions,” 
or all “rulers” (margin, ver. 27), would 
obey him. This general announcement 
in reference to the ultimate thing con- 
templated, and to the three first king- 
doms, represented by the three first 
beasts, was satisfactory to Daniel, but 
he was still perplexed in regard to the 
particular thing designed to be repre- 
sented by the fourth beast, so remark- 
able in its structure, so unlike all the 
others, and undergoing so surprising a 
transformation, vers. 19-22. Thesum 
of what was stated to him, in regard 
to the events represented by the fourth 
beast, is as follows: (1.) That this was 
designed to represent a fourth kingdom 
or dynasty which would arise upon the 
earth, in many respects, different from 
the three which would precede it. It 
was to be a kingdom which would be 
distinguished for oppressive conquests. 
It would subdue the whole earth, and 
it would crush, and prostrate, and 
trample down those whom it invaded. 
The description would characterize a 
dominion that would be stern, and 
mighty, and cruel, and successful ; that 





of just laws, ver. 23. (2.) The ten 
horns that Daniel saw spring out of 
its head denoted ten kings that would 
arise, or a succession of rulers that 
would sway the authority of the king- 
dom, ver. 24. (8.) The other horn 
that sprang up among the ten, and 
after them, denoted another dynasty 
that would arise, and this would have 
peculiar characteristics. It would so 
far have connection with the former 
that it would spring out of them. But 
in most important respects it would 
differ from them. Its characteristics 
may be summed up as follows: (a) It 
would spring from their midst, or be 
somehow attached, or connected with 
them—as the horn sprang from the 
head of the beast—and this would pro- 
perly denote that the new power some- 
how sprang from the dynasty denoted 
by the fourth beast—as the horn 
sprang from the head of that beast; 
(6) though springing from that, it 
would be ‘‘diverse” from it, having 
a character to be determined, not from 
the mere fact of its origin, but from 
something else. (c) It would “subdue 
three of these kings ;” that is, it would 
evercome and prostrate a certain por- 
tion of the power and authority de- 
noted by the ten horns—perhaps mean- 
ing that it would usurp something like 
one-third of the power of the king- 
dom denoted by the fourth beast. 
(d) It would be characterized by arro- 
gance and haughtiness —so much so 
that the fair construction of its claims 
would be that of ‘‘speaking against the 
Most High.” (e) It would ‘‘ wear out 
the saints of the Most High”—evidently 
referring to persecution. (f) It would 
claim legislative authority so as to 
“‘change times and laws”—clearly refer- 
ring to some claim set up over estab- 


would “keep the nations which it sub- | lished laws, or to unusual authority, 
dued under its control by the terror of | vers. 24, 25. (4.) Into the hand of this 
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new power, all these things would be 
given for ‘‘a time, and times, and halfa 
time:” implying that it would not be 
permanent, but would come to an end, 
ver. 25. (5.) After that there would 
be a judgment—a judicial determina- 
tion in regard to this new power, and 
the dominion would be taken away, to 
beutterly destroyed, ver. 26. (6.) There 
would come a period when the whole 
dominion of the earth would pass into 
the hands of the saints; or, in other 
words, there would be a universal reign 
of the principles of truth and vighiequs} 
ness, ver. 27. 

In the conclusion of the chapter 
(ver. 28), Daniel says that these com- 
munications deeply affected his heart. 
He had been permitted to look. far 
into futurity, and to contemplate vast 
changes in the progress of human 
affairs; and even to look forward to a 
period when all the nations would be 
brought under the dominion of the law 
of God, and the friends of the Most 
High would be put in possession of all 
power. 
the mind with solemn thought, and it 
is not wonderful that he contemplated 
them with deep emotion, 


§ II.—VARIOUS METHODS OF INTER- 
PRETING THIS CHAPTER. 
Tt is hardly necessary to say that 


there have been very different methods 
of interpreting this chapter, and that 
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opinions entertained may be reduced 
to the following classes :— 

I. Hardt supposes that the fae 
beasts here denote four particular kings 
—Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, 
Belshazzar, and Cyrus. 

II. Ephrem, who is followed by 
Eichhorn, supposes that the first beast 
referred to the Babylonish-Chaldean 
kingdom; the second, the Medish 
empire under Cyaxares II., the three 
“ribs” of which denote the Medish, 
Persian, and Chaldean portions of that 
empire; the third, the Persian empire, 
the four heads and wings of which de- 
note the spread of the Persian empire 
towards the four regions under heaven, 
or to all parts of the world ; the fourth, 
to the Grecian empire under Alexander 
and his successors, the ten horns of 
which denote ten eminent kings among 
the successors of Alexander, and the 
‘little horn,” that sprang up among 
them, Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
succeeding state of things, according 
to Ephrem and Hichhorn, refers to the 


Such events were fitted to fill | kingdom of the Messiah, 


III. Grotius, representing another 
class of interpreters, whom Hetzel fol- 
lows, supposes that the succession of 
the kingdoms here referred to is the Ba- 
bylonish-Chaldean ; the Persian ; the 
kingdom of Alexander, and his succes- 
sors. The fifth is the Roman empire. 

IV. The most common interpretation 
which has prevailed in the church is 
that which supposes that the first beast 


the views of its proper interpretation | denotes the Chaldean kingdom ; the 


are by no means agreed on by exposi- 
tors. It may be useful to refer to some 
of those methods before we advance to 
its exposition, that they may be before 
the mind in its consideration. 
shall be the better able to ascertain 
what is the true interpretation by in- 
quiring which of them, if any, accords 
with the fair exposition of the language 
employed by the sacred writer. 





We 


second, the Medo-Persian ; the third, 
the Greek empire under Alexander and 
his successors ; the fourth, the Roman 
empire. The dominion of the saints 
is the reign of the Messiah and his 
laws. But this opinion, particularly 


as far as pertains to the fourth and 
fifth of these kingdoms, has had a 
great variety of modifications, espe- 
The | cially in reference to the signification 


——s, 
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of the ten horns, and the little horn 
that sprang up among them. Some 
who, under the fifth kingdom, suppose 
that the reign of Christ is referred to, 
regard the fourth kingdom as relating 
| to Rome under the Cesars, and that 
the ten horns refer to a succession of 
ten regents, and the little horn to 
Julius Cesar. Others, who refer the 
last empire to the personal reign of 
Christ on the earth, and the kingdom 
which he would set up, suppose that 
the ten horns refer to ten kings or dy- 
nasties that sprang out of the Roman 
-power—either a succession of the em- 
perors, or those who came in after the 
invasion of the northern hordes, or 
certain kingdoms of Europe which 
succeeded the Roman power after it 
fell; and by the little horn, they sup- 
| pose that either the Turkish power 

with its various branches is designated, 
or Mahomet, or the Papacy, or Anti- 
christ. 





V. The Jews, in general, suppose 
that the fifth kingdom refers to the 
reign of the Messiah ; but still there 
has been great diversity of views among 
them in regard to the application of 
particular parts oftheprophecy. Many 
of the older interpreters among them 
supposed that the ten horns denoted ten 
Roman Cesars, and that the last horn 
referred to Titus Vespasian. Most 
of the later Jewish interpreters refer 
this to their fabulous Gog and Magog, 

VI. Another interpretation which 
has had its advocates is that which 
supposes that the first kingdom was 
the Chaldean ; the second, the Persian ; 
the third, that of Alexander ; thefourth, 
that of his successors ; and the fifth, 
that of the Asmonean princes who rose 
up to deliver the Jewish nation from 
the despotism of the Syrian kings. 

VII. As a specimen of one mode of 
interpretation which has prevailed to 
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of Cocceius may be referred to. He 
supposes that the first beast, with the 
eagle’s wings, denoted the reign of the 
Christian emperors in Rome, and the 
spread of Christianity under them into 
remote regions of the East and West ; 
the second, with the three ribs in his 
mouth, the Arian Goths, Vandals, and 
Lombards ; the third, with the four 
heads and four wings, the Mahometan 
kingdom with the four Caliphates ; the 
fourth, the kingdom of Charlemagne, 
and the ten horns in this kingdom, the 
Carlovingians, Saxons, Salic, Swedish, 
Hollandish, English, &c., princes and 
dynasties or people; and the little 
horn, the Papacy as the actual Anti- 
christ. 

The statement of these various opi- 
nions, and methods of interpretation, 
I have translated from LBertholdt, 
Daniel, pp. 419-426. To these should 
be added the opinion which Bertholdt 
himself maintains, and which has been 
held by many others, and which Ber- 
tholdt has explained and defended at 
length, pp. 426-446. That opinion 
is, substantially, that the first kingdom 
is the Babylonish kingdom under Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and that the wings of the 
first beast denote the extended spread 
of that empire. The second beast, 
with the three ‘‘ribs,” or fangs, de- 
notes the Median, Lydian, and Baby- 
lonish kingdoms, which were erected 
under one sceptre, the Persian, The 
third beast, with the four wings and 
four heads, denotes the Grecian dynasty 
under Alexander, and the spread of 
that kingdom throughout the four 
parts of the world. The fourth beast 


, denotes the kingdom of the Lagide 


and Seleucid, under which the He- 
brews suffered so much. ‘The state- 
ment respecting this kingdom (ver. 
7), that ‘‘it was diverse from all that 
went before it,” refers to the ‘plurality 


some extent in the church, the opinion | of the fourth kingdom.” or the fact 
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N the first year of Belshazzar 
king of Babylon, Daniel !had 
a dream,” and visions of his head 
1 saw. 


that it was an aggregate made up of 


many others—a kingdom in a collec- 
tive sense. The “‘ten horns” denote 
ten successive princes or kings in that 
kingdom, and Bertholdt enumerates 
them in the following order:—1, Se- 
leucus Nicator ; 2, Antiochus Soter ; 
8, Antiochus Theos ; 4, Seleucus Kal- 
linicus ; 5, Seleucus Keraunus; 6, An- 
tiochus the Great ; 7, Seleucus Philo- 
pater; 8, Heliodorus; 9, Ptolemy 
Philometer; 10, Demetrius. The 
eleventh—denoted by the little horn 
—was Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
brought so many calamities upon the 
Hebrew people. His reign lasted, 
according to Bertholdt, ‘‘a time, and 
times, and half a time’ —-or three years 
and a half; and then the kingdom was 
restored to the people of God tobe a 
permanent reign, and, ultimately, un- 
der the Messiah, to fili the world and 
endure to the end of time. 

The interpretation thus stated, sup- 
posing that the ‘‘little horn” refers to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, is also main- 
tained by Prof. Stuart.—Hints on 
Prophecy, 2nd ed., pp. 85-98. Com- 
pare also Commentary on Daniel, pp. 
173-194, and 205-211. 

Amidst such a variety of views, the 
only hope of arriving at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion respecting the meaning 
of this chapter is by a careful examina- 
tion of the text, and the fair meaning 
of the symbols employed by Daniel. 


1. In the first year of Belshazzar 
king of Babylon, On the character 
and reign of Belshazzar, see Intro. to 
ch. v. § 11. He was the last of the 
kings of Babylon, and this fact may 
cast some light on the disclosures made 
in the dream. 4] Daniel had a dream. 
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upon his bed: then he wrote the 
dream, and told the sum of the 
matters.? 


a ch. 2,28; Numb. 12.6; Amos 3.7, 


2 or, words. 


Marg., as in Heb., saw. He saw a 
series of events in vision when he was 
asleep. The dream refers to that re- 
presentation, and was of such a nature 
that it was proper to speak of it as if 
he saw it. Comp. Notes on ch. ii. 1. 
4] And visions of his head upon his bed. 
Notes on ch. iv. 5. 9 Zhen he wrote 
the dream. He made a record of it at 
the time. He did not commit it to 
tradition, or wait for its fulfilment 
before it was recorded, but long before 
the events referred to occurred he com- 
mitted the prediction to writing, that 
when the prophecy was fulfilled they 
might be compared with it. It was 
customary among the prophets to re- 
cord their predictions, whether com- 
municated in a dream, in a vision, or 
by words to them, that there might be 
no doubt when the event occurred that 
there had been an inspired prediction 
of it, and that there might be an op- 
portunity of a careful comparison of 
the prediction with the event. Often 
the prophets were commanded to record 
their predictions. See Isa. viii. 1, 16; 
xxx. 8; Hab. ii. 2. Comp. Rev. i. 
19 s" xiv. 1a"; -Xxi 2d,” In asaya 
stances, as in the case before us, the 
record was made hundreds of years 
before the event occurred, and as there 
is all the evidence that there could be 
in a case that the record has not been 
altered to adapt it to the event, the 
highest proof is thus furnished of the 
inspiration of the prophets. The mean- 
ing here is, that Daniel wrote out the 
dream as soon as it occurred. {] And 
told the sum of the matters. Chald., 
‘* And spake the head of the words.” 
That is, he spake or told them by 
writing. He made a communication 
of them in this manner to the world. 
It is not implied that he made any 
oral communication of them to any 
one, but that he communicated them— 


to wit, in the way specified. 'The word 
sum here—tss—means head; and 


would properly denote such a record 
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as would be a heading up, or a sum- 
mary—as stating in a brief way the 
contents of a book, or the chief points 
of a thing without going into detail. 
The meaning here seems to be that he 
did not go into detail—as by writing 
names, and dates, and places ; or, per- 
haps, that he did not enter into a min- 
ute description of ali that he saw in 
regard to the beasts that came up from 
the sea, but that he: recorded what 
might be considered as peculiar, and 
as having special significancy. The 
Codex Chis. renders this, typarpev ts 
xtPZraia Aoywy—‘‘ He wrote in heads 
of words,” that is, he reduced it to a 
summary description. It is well re- 
marked by Lengerke, on this place, 
that the prophets, when they described 
what was to occur to tyrants in future 
times, conveyed their oracles in a com- 
paratively dark and obscure manner, 
yet so as to be clear when the events 
should occur. The reason of this is 
obvious. If the meaning of many of 
the predictions had been understood 
by those to whom they referred, that 
fact would have been a motive to them 
to induce them to defeat them; and 
as the fulfilment depended on their 
voluntary agency, the prophecy would 
have been void. It was necessary, 
therefore, in general, to avoid direct 
predictions, and the mention of names, 
dates, and places, and to make use of 
symbols whose meaning would be ob- 
scure at the time when the prediction 
was made, but-which would be plain 
when the event should occur. A com- 
parison of vers. 4, 9, 11, 14, will show 
that only a summary of what was to 
occurwas recorded. 4] Matters. Marg., 
as in Chald., words. The term words, 
however, is often used to denote 
things. 


2. Daniel spake and said. That is, 
he spake and said in the manner inti- 
mated in the previous verse. It was 
by a record made at the time, and 
thus he might be said to speak to -his 
own generation and to all future times. 
“| I saw in my vision by night. I be- 
held in the vision; that is, he saw re- 
presented to him the scene which he 
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2 Daniel spake and said, I saw 
in my vision by night, and, be- 
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hold, the four winds of the heaven 
strove upon the great sea. 





proceeds to describe. He seemed to 
see the sea in a tempest, and these 
monsters come up from it, and the 
strange succession of events which 
followed. | And, behold, the four 
winds of the heaven. 'The winds that 
blow under the heaven, or that seem 
to come from the heaven—or the air. 
Comp. Jer. xlix. 36. The number of 
the winds is here referred to as four as 
they are now, as blowing mainly from 
the four quarters of theearth. Nothing 
is more commion now than to designate 
them in this manner—as the east, the 
south, the west, the north wind. So 
the Latins—Eurus, Auster, Zephyrus, 
Boreas. 7 Strove. m3, Burst, or 
rushed forth; seemed to conflict to- 
gether. The winds burst, rushed from 
all quarters, and seemed to meet on 
the sea, throwing it into wild commo- 


tion. The Hebrew word (23) means 


to break or burst forth, as a fountain 
or stream of waters, Job xl. 23; an 
infant breaking forth from the womb, 
Job xxxviii. 8 ; a warrior rushing forth 
to battle, Ezek. xxxii. 2. Hence the 
Chaldean to break forth ; to rush forth 
as the winds. The symbol here would 
naturally denote some wild commotion 
among the nations, as if the winds of 
heaven should rush together in con- 
fusion. | Upon the great sea. This 
expression would properly apply to 
any great sea or ocean, but it is pro- 
bable that the one that would occur to 
Daniel would be the Mediterranean 
Sea, as that was best known to him 
and his contemporaries. A heaving 
ocean—or an ocean tossed with storms 
—would be a natural emblem to denote 
a nation, or nations, agitated with in- 
ternal conflicts, or nations in the midst 
of revolutions. Among the sacred 
poets and the prophets, hosts of armies 
invading a land are compared to over- 
flowing waters, and mighty changes 
among the nations to the heaving 
billows of the ocean in astorm. Comp. 
Jer, xlvi. 7, 8; xlvii. 2; Isa. viii. 7, 
$s, xvid, 12 p lize toca Dane -x2.7 40: 
Rev. xiii. 1. The classic reader will 
be reminded in the description here of 
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3 And four great beasts@ came 
a Rev. 13.1. 


the words of Virgil, din. I. 82, 


seq :— 
“ Ac venti, velut agmine facto 
Qua data porta ruunt, et terras turbine perflant. 
Jncubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una eae) Notusque ruunt, creberque pro- 
cellis. 

Africus, et vastos volvunt ad littora fluctus.” 
Comp. also Ovid, Zrist. I. 2, 25, seq. 
It was from this agitated sea that the 
beasts that Daniel saw, representing 
successive kingdoms, seemed to rise; 
and the fair interpretation of this part 
of the symbol is, that there was, or 
would be, as it appeared in vision to 
Daniel, commotions among the nations 
resembling the ‘sea driven by storms, 
and that from these commotions there 
would arisesuccessive kingdoms having 
the characteristics specified by the ap- 
pearance of the four beasts. We na- 
turally look, in the fulfilment of this, 
to some state of things in which the 
nations were agitated and convulsed ; 
in which they struggled against each 
other, as the winds strove upon the 
sea; a state of things which preceded 
the rise of these four successive king- 
doms. Without now pretending to 
determine whether that was the time 
denoted by this, it is certain that all 
that is here said would find a counter- 
part in the period which immediately 
preceded the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
or the kingdom which he founded and 
adorned. His rapid and extensive con- 
quests ; the agitation of the nations in 
self-defence, and their wars against one 
another, would be well denoted by the 
agitation of the ocean as seen in vision 
by Daniel. Itis truethat there have been 
many other periods of the worldto which 
the image would be applicable, but no 
one can doubt that it was applicable to 
this period, and that would be all that 
would be necessary if the design was 
to represent a series of kingdoms com- 
mencing with that of Nebuchadnezzar. 

3. And four great beasts came up 
from the sea. Not at once, but in 
succession. See the following verses. 
Their particular form is described in 
the subsequent verses. The design of 
mentioning them here, as coming up 
from the sea, seems to have been to 
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up from the sea, diverse one from 
another. 


show that this succession of kingdoms 


sprang from the agitations and com- 
motions among the nations represented 
by the heaving ocean. It is not un- 
common for the prophets to make use 
of animals to represent or symbolize 
kingdoms and nations — usually by 
some animal which was in a manner 
peculiar to the land that was symbo- 
lized, or which abounded there. Thus 
in Isa. xxvii. 1, leviathan, or the dra- 
gon, or crocodile, is used to represent 
Babylon. See Notes on that passage. 
In Ezek. xxix. 38-5, the dragon or the 
crocodile of the Nile is put for Pharaoh; 
in Ezek. xxxii. 2, Pharaoh is compared 
to a young lion, and to a whale in the 
seas. In Psal. lxxiv. 13, 14, the king- 
dom of Egypt is compared to the dra- 
gon and the leviathan. So on ancient 
coins, animals are often used as em- 
blems of kingdoms, as it may be added, 
the lion and the unicorn represent 
Great Britain now, and the eagle the 
United States. It is well remarked 
by Lengerke (im loc.), that when the 
prophets design to represent kingdoms 
that are made up of other kingdoms, 
or that are combined by being brought 
by conquest under the power of others, 
they do this, not by any single animal 
as actually found in nature, but by 
monsters — fabulous beings that are 
compounded of others, in which the 
peculiar qualities of different animals 
are brought together—as in the case’ 
of the lion with eagle’s wings. Thus 
in Rev. xiii. 1, the Romish power is 
represented by a beast coming out of 
the sea, having seven heads and ten 
horns. Comp. 11. Ezra (Apocry.) xi. 1, 
where an eagle is represented as coming 
from the sea with twelve feathered 
wings and three heads. As an illustra- 
tion of the attempts made in the apo- 
cryphal writings to imitate the pro- 
phets, the whole of ch. xi. and ch. xii. 
of the second book of Ezra may be re- 
ferred to. 4] Diverse one from another. 
Though they all came up from the same 
abyss, yet they differed from each other 
—denoting, doubtless, that though the 
successive kingdoms referred to would 
all rise out of the nations represented 
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The first beast of the vision “ was like a lion, 
and had eagle’s wings,” as ir the figure before 
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by the agitated sea, yet that in impor- 
tant respects they would differ from 
each other, 

































































the text, and those presented in tlie illustra- 
tions, as will lead him to ascribe both to one 
and the same principle or style of instruction, 
which, being common in the time of Daniel, 
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first engraving, is one of a pair which stood at us; aud when the wings were plucked, “ and it 
tne entrance to the principal hall at Nimroud. ! was lifted up from the earth, and made stand 
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4 The first was like a lion,“ and 
had eagle’s? wings: I beheld till 
the wings thereof were plucked, 
and! it was lifted up from the 


upon the feet as a man,” it takes a form like 


that in the second engraving, which represents 
a lion-headed human figure, also from Nimroud. 
We need not seek the perfect counterpart of 
every prophetic beast named by Daniel, and, 
therefore, leave the remaining four engravings 
as examples of conventional forms that may be 
recognized, more or less distinctly, either in 
Daniel, Ezekiel, or the Apocalypse.] 


4. The first was like a lion. It is to 
be assumed, in explaining and applying 
these symbols, that they are significant 
—that is, that there was some adapted- 
ness or propriety in using these sym- 
bols to denote the kingdoms referred 
to; or that in each case there was a 
reason why the particular animal was 
selected for a symbol rather than one 
of the others; that is, there was some- 
thing in the lion that was better fitted 
to symbolize the kingdom referred to 
than there was in the bear or the leo- 
pard, and this was the reason why this 
particular symbol was chosen in the 
case, It is to be further assumed that 
all the characteristics in the symbol 
were significant, and we are to expect 
to find them all in the kingdom which 
they were designed to represent ; nor 
can the symbol be fairly applied to 
any kingdom, unless something shall 
be found in its character or history 
that shall correspond alike to the par- 
ticular circumstances referred to in the 
symbol, and to the grouping or suc- 
cession. In regard to the first beast, 
there were five things that entered into 
the symbol, all of which it is to be pre- 
sumed were significant: the lion, the 
eagle’s wings—the fact that the wings 
were plucked—the fact that the beast 
was lifted up so as to stand up as a 
man—and the fact that the heart of 
a man was given to it. It is proper 
to consider these in their order, and 
then to inquire whether they found a 
fulfilment in any known state of things. 

(a) The animal that was seen :—the 
lion. The lion, ‘‘the king of beasts,” 
is the symbol of strength and courage, 
and becomes the proper emblem of a 
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earth, and made stand upon the 

feet as a man, and a man’s heart 

was given to it. 

aJder.4.7. 6 Deut.28.49; Ezek.17.8; Hab.1.8. 
1 or, wherewith. 


king—as when the Mussulmans call 


Ali, Mahomet’s son-in-law, ‘‘The Lion 
of God, always victorious.” Thus it 
is often used in the Scriptures. Gen, 
xlix. 9, ‘‘ Judah is a lion’s whelp: from 
the prey, my son, thou art gone up: he 
stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion; who shall rouse 
him up?” The warlike character, the 
conquest, the supremacy of that tribe 
are here undoubtedly denoted. So in 
Ezek. xix. 2, 3. ‘‘What is thy mother? 
A lioness: she lay down among lions, 
she nourished her whelps among young 
lions.” Here is an allusion, says Gro- 
tius, to Gen. xlix.9. Judea was among 
the nations like a lioness among the 
beasts of the forest; she had strength 
and sovereignty. The lion is an em- 
blem of a hero: 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, ‘‘He 
slew two lion-like men of Moab.” 
Comp. Gesenius zw Isa. i. 851. So 
Hercules and Achilles are called by 
Homer éuortovra, or Asovraduov—lion- 
hearted.—Il. ¢. 639, n. 228, Odys. a. 
766. See the character, the intrepi- 
dity, and the habits of the lion fully 
illustrated in Bochart, eroz. lib. iii. 
c. 2, pp. 723-745.—Credner, der Pro- 
phet Joel, s. 100. f. Compare also the 
following places in Scripture: Psal. 
vii. 2; xxii. 215 lvii. 4; lviii. 6; lxxiv. 
4; 1 Sam. xvii. 87; Job iv. 10; Jer. 
iv. 73. xlix,1936.J eel. 6. <leagexi 
1, 2. The proper notion here, so far 
as the emblem of a lion is concerned, 
is that of a king or kingdom that would 
be distinguished for power, conquest, 
dominion ; that would be in relation to 
other kings and kingdoms as the lion 
is among the beasts of the forest— 
keeping them in awe, and maintaining 
dominion over them—marching where 
he pleases, with none to cope with him 
or to resist him. 

» (0) The eagle’s wings:—and had 
eagle’s wings. Here appears one pecu- 
liarity of the emblem—the union of 
things which are not found joined to- 
gether in nature—the representation 
of things or qualities which no one ani- 
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mal would represent. The lion would 
denote one thing, or one quality in the 
kingdom referred to—power, dominion, 
sovereignty—but there would be some 
characteristic in that king or kingdom 
which nothing in the lion would pro- 
perly represent, and which could be 
symbolized only by attaching to him 
qualities to be found in some other 
animal. The lion, distinguished for 
his power, his dominion, his keeping 
other animals in awe—his spring, and 
the severity of his blow—is not re- 
markable for his speed, nor for going 
forth to conquest. He does not range 
far to accomplish his purpose, nor are 
his movements eminent for fleetness. 
Hence there were attached to the lion 
the wings of an eagle. The proper 
notion, therefore, of this symbol, would 
be that. of a dominion or conquest ra- 
pidly secured, as if a lion, the king of 
beasts, should move, not as he com- 
monly does, with a spring or bound, 
confining himself to a certain space or 
range, but should move as the eagle 
does, with rapid and prolonged flight, 
extending his conquests afar. The 
meaning of the symbol may be seen 
by comparing this passage with Isa. 
xlvi. 11, where Cyrus is compared to 
‘a, ravenous bird ”’—‘“‘calline a raven- 
ous bird from the east, the man that 
executeth my counsels from a far coun- 
try.” The eagle is an emblem of swift- 
ness: Jer. iv. 13, ‘‘His horses are 
swifter than eagles;” xlviii. 40, ‘‘ Be- 
hold, he shall fly as an eagle, and shall 
spread his wings over Moab.” See also 
ch. xlix. 22; Lam. iv. 19; Hab. i. 8. 
(c) The clipping of the wings :—J be- 
held till the wings thereof were plucked. 


The word used (uw) means, to pluck 


or pull, as to pull out the beard (comp. 
Neh. xiii. 25; Isa. 1. 6), and would 
here be properly applied to some pro- 
cess of pulling out the feathers or quills 
from the wings of the eagle. The ob- 
vious and proper meaning of this sym- 
bol is, that there was some check put 
to the progress of the conqueror—as 
there would be to an eagle by plucking 
off the feathers from his wings; that 
is, the rapidity of his conquests would 
cease. The prophet says, that he 
looked on until this was done, imply- 
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ing that it was not accomplished at 
once, but Jeaving the impression that 
these conquests were extended far. 
They were, however, checked, and we 
see the lion again without the wings; 
the sovereign who has ceased to spread 
his triumphs over the earth. 

(d) The lifting up from the earth :— 
and it was lifted up from the earth, 
and made to stand upon the feet as a 
man. That is, the lion, with the wings 
thus plucked off, was made to stand 
upright on his hind feet—an unusual 
position, but the meaning of the sym- 
bol is not difficult. It was still the 
lion—the monarch—but changed as if 
the lion was changed to a man; that ~ 
is, as if the ferocity, and the power, 
and the energy of the lion had given 
place to the comparative weakness of 
aman. There would be as much dif- 
ference in the case referred to as there 
would be if a lion so fierce and power- 
ful should be made so far to change 
his nature as to stand upright, and 
to walk as a man. This would evi- 
dently denote some remarkable change 
—something that would be unusual— 
something where there would be a di- 
minution of ferocity, and yet perhaps 
a change to comparative weakness—as 
a man is feebler than a lion. 

(e) The giving to it of a man’s heart: 
—and a, man’s heart was given to tt. 
The word heart in the Scriptures often 
has a closer relation to the intellect or 
the understanding than it now has com- 
monly with us; and here perhaps it is 
a general term to denote something like 
human nature —that is, there would 
be as great a change in the case as if 
the nature of the lion should be trans- 
formed to that of a man; or, the mean- 
ing may be, that this mighty empire, 
carrying its arms with the rapidity of 
an eagle, and the fierceness of a lion, 
through the world, would be checked in 
its career ; its ferocity would be tamed, 
and it would be characterized by com- 
parative moderation and humanity. In 
ch. iv. 16, it is said of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, ‘‘ Let his heart be changed from 
man’s, and let a beast’s heart be given 
unto him;” here, if the symbol refers 
to him, it does not refer to that scene 
of humiliation when he was compelled 

;to eat grass like a beast, but to the 
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fact that he was brought to look at 
things as a man should do; he ceased 
to act like a ravenous beast, and was 
led to calm reflection, and to think and 
speak, like a man—a rational being. 

Or, if it refers to the empire of Baby- 
Jon, instead of the monarch, it would 
mean that a change had come over the 
nation under the succession of princes, 
so that the fierceness and ferocity of 
the first princes of the empire had 
ceased, and the nation had not only 
closed its-conquests, but had actually 
become, to some extent, moderate and 
rational. 

Now, in regard to the application of 
this symbol, there can be but little 
- difficulty, and there is almost no differ- 
ence of opinion among expositors. All, 
or nearly all, agree that it refers to the 
kingdom of Babylon, of which Nebu- 
chadnezzar was the head, and to the 
gradual diminution of the ferocity of 
conquest under a succession of com- 
paratively weak princes. Whatever 
view may be taken of the book of 
Daniel—whether it be regarded as in- 
spired prophecy composed by Daniel 
himself, and written at the time when 
it professes to have been, or whether it 
be supposed to have been written long 
after his time by some one who forged 
it in his name, there can be no doubt 
that it relates to the head of the Baby- 
lonian empire, or to that which the 
‘head of gold,” in the image referred 
‘to in ch. ii., represents. The circum- 
stances all so well agree with that ap- 
plication, that, although in the expli- 
cation of the dream (vers. 16-27) this 
part of it is not explained—for the per- 
plexity of Daniel related particularly 
to the fourth beast (ver. 19), yet there 
can be no reasonable doubt as to what 
was intended. Yor (a) the lion—the 
king of beasts—would accurately sym- 
bolize that kingdom in the days of Ne- 
buchadnezzar—a kingdom occupying 
the same position among other king- 
doms which the lion does among other 
beasts, and well represented in its power 
and ferocity by the lion. See the cha- 
racter and position of this kingdom fully 
illustrated in the Notes on ch. ii. 87, 
38. (b) The eagle’s wings would ac- 
curately denote the rapid | conquests of 
that kingdom-—its leaving, asit were, its 
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own native domain, and flying abroad. 
The lion alone would have represented 
the character of the kingdom con- 
sidered as already having spread itself, 
or as being at the head of other king- 
doms ; the wings of the eagle, the ra- 
pidity with which the arms of the Ba- 
bylonians were carried into Palestine, 
Egypt, Assyria, &c. It is true that 
this symbol alone would not designate 
Babylon any more than it would the 
conquests of Cyrus, or Alexander, or 


'Ceesar, but it is to be taken in the con- 


nection in which it is here found, and 
no one can doubt that it hasa striking 
applicability to Babylon. (¢) The clip- 

ping or plucking of these wings would 
denote the cessation of conquest—as if 
it would extend no farther; that is, 

we see a nation once distinguished for 
the invasion of other nations now ceas- 
ing its conquests ; and remarkable, not 
for its victories, but as standing at the 
head of all other nations, as the lion 
stands among the beasts of the forest. 

All who are acquainted with history 
know that, after the conquests of that 
kingdom ‘under N ebuchadnezzar, it 
ceaged characteristically to be a king- 
dom distinguished for conquest, but 
that, though under his successors, it 


held a pre-eminence or headship among 


the nations, yet its victories were ex- 
tended no further. The successors of 
Nebuchadnezzar were comparatively . 
weak and indolent princes—as if the 
wings of the monster had been plucked. 

(d) The rising up of the lion on the feet, 

and standing on the feet as a man, 
would denote, not inappropriately, the 
change of the kingdom under the succes- 
sors of Nebuchadnezzar. See above in 
the explanation of the symbol. (e) The 
giving of a man’s heart to it would 
not be inapplicable to the change pro- 
duced in the empire after the time of . 
Nebuchadnezzar, and under a succes- 
sion of comparatively weak and ineffi- 
cient princes. Instead of the heart of 
the lion—of being ‘‘lion-hearted”—it 
had the heart of a man; that is, the. 
character of wildness and fierceness 
denoted by an untamed beast was suc- 
ceeded by that which would be better 
represented by a human being. It is 
not the character of the lion changed 
to that of the bear, or the panther, or 
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5 And, behold, another 2 beast, 
a second, like to a bear, and it 


the leopard; nor is it man considered 


as a Warrior or conqueror, but man as 
he is distinguished from the wild and 
ferocious beast of the desert. The 
change in the character of the empire, 
until it ceased under the feeble reign of 
Belshazzar, would be well denoted by 
this symbol. 

5. And, behold, another beast, a se- 
cond, like to a bear. That is, after 
the lion had appeared, and he had 
watched it until it had undergone these 
surprising transformations. There are 
several circumstances, also, in regard 
to this symbol, all of which, it is to be 
supposed, were significant, and all of 
which demand explication before it is 
attempted to apply them. 

(a) The animal seen :—the bear. For 
a full description of the bear, see Bo- 
chart, Hieroz. lib. tii. c. ix. The 
animal is well known, and has proper- 
ties quite distinct from the lion and 
other animals. There was doubtless 
some reason why this symbol was em- 
ployed to denote a particular kingdom, 
and there was something in the king- 
dom that corresponded with these pecu- 
liar properties, as there was in the case 
of the lion. The bear might, in some 
respects, have been a proper represen- 
tative of Babylon, but it would not in 
all nor in the main respects. Accord- 
ing to Bochart (Hieroz. vol. i. p. 812), 
the bear is distinguished mainly for two 
things, cunning and ferocity. Aris- 
totle says that the bear is greedy as 
well as silly and foolhardy. (Wemyss, 
Key to the Symbolic Language of Scrip- 
twre.) The name in Hebrew is taken 
from his grumbling or growling. Comp. 
Isa. lix. 11:— 


«We roar all like bears.” 


Comp. Horace, Epod. 16, 51 :— 


“ Nec vespertinus circumgemit ursus ovile.” 


Virgil mentions their ferocity :— 
“ Atque in preesepibus ursi 


Seevire.”” 
— in, vii. 17. 


The bear is noted as especially fierce 
when hungry, or when robbed of its 
whelps. Jerome (on Hos. xiii. 8) re- 
marks, ‘‘It is said by those who have 
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raised up Jitself on one side, and 
ach. 2. 39. 1 or, one dominion. 


studied the nature of wild beasts, that 


none among them is more ferocious 
than the bear when deprived of its 
young, or when hungry.” Compare 
2 Sam. xvii. 8; Prov. xvii. 12; Hos. 
xiii. 8. The characteristics of the king- 
dom, therefore, that would be denoted 
by the bear would be ferocity, rough- 
ness, fierceness in war, especially when 
provoked ; a spirit less manly and noble 
than that denoted by the lion; severe 
in its treatment of enemies, with a 
mixture of fierce and savage cunning. 

(0) Its rising up on one of its sides: 
—and it raised up itself on one side. 


The Chaldee word here used (QW) oc- 


curs nowhere else. It means side 
(Gesenius), and would be applied here 
to the side of an animal, as if he lifted 
up one side before the other when he 
rose. The Latin Vulgate renders it, 
in parte stetit. The Greek (Walton), 
us feégos tv toradn—“‘it stood on one 
part ;” or, as Thompson renders it, ‘‘he 
stood half erect.” The Codex. Chis., 
ixl vou vos wAtugo torddy—‘‘it stood 
upon one side.” Maurer renders this, 
‘fon one of its forefeet it was recum- 
bent, and stood on the other,” and says 
that this is the figure exhibited on one 
of the stones found in Babylon, an 
engraving of which may be seen in 
Munter, Religion d. Babyl. p. 112. 
The animal referred to here, as found 
in Babylon, says Lengerke, ‘‘lies kneel- 
ing on the right forefoot, and is in the 
act of rising on the left foot.” Ber- 
tholdt and Hiavernick understand this 
as meaning that the animal stood on 
the hindfeet, with the forepart raised, 


as the bear is said to do; but probably 


the true position is that referred to by 
Maurer and Lengerke, that the animal 
was in the act of raising itself up from 
a recumbent posture, and rested on one 
of its forefeet while the other was 
reached out, and the body on that side 
was partially raised. This position 
would naturally denote a kingdom that 
had been quiet and at rest, but that 
was now rousing itself deliberately for 
some purpose, as of conquest or war— 


as the bear that had been couching 
D 
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tt had three ribs in the mouth of|they said thus unto it, Arise, 
it between the teeth of it: and|devour much flesh. 


2 I eer nares ae 
down would rise when hungry, or when 


going forth for prey. 

(c) The ribs in its mouth:—and it 
had three ribs in the mouth of tt between 
the tecth of it. Bertholdt understands 
this of fangs or tusks—or fangs crooked 
or bent like ribs, p. 451. But the pro- 
per meaning of the Chaldee 939 is the 
same as the Hebrew »>s—a rib.— 
Gesenius. The Latin Vulgate is, tres 
ordines—three rows; the Syriac and 
the Greek, three ribs. ‘This would be 
sufficiently characteristic of a bear, and 
the attitude of the animal here seems 
to be that it had killed some other 
animal, and had, in devouring it, torn 
out three ribs from its side, and now 
held them in its mouth. It was slowly 
rising from a recumbent posture, with 
these ribs in its mouth, and about to 
receive a command to go forth and 
devour much flesh. The number three, 
in this place, Lengerke supposes to be 
a round number, without any special 
significancy ; others suppose that it 
denotes the number of nations or king- 
doms which the people here represented 
by the bear had overcome. Perhaps 
this latter would be the more obvious 
idea as suggested by the symbol, but 
it is not necessary, in order to a proper 
understanding of a symbol, to press 
such a point too closely, The natural 
idea which would be suggested by this 
part of the symbol would be that of a 
kingdom or people of a fierce and rough 
character having already subdued some, 
and then, after reposing, rising up with 
the trophies of its former conquests to 
go forth to new victories, or to over- 
come others. ‘The symbol would be a 
very striking one to represent a con- 
quering nation in such a posture. 

(d) The command given to this beast: 
—and they said thus unto tt, Arise, 
devour much flesh. That is, it was said 
to it; or some one having authority 
said it. A voice was heard command- 
ing it to go forth and devour, ‘This 
command is wholly in accordance with 
the nature of the bear. The bear is 
called by Aristotle cugzopayay, flesh- 
eater, and Zao raudayov, abeast devow'- 


ing everything (Hist. Nat. viii. 5), and 


no better description could be given of 
it. Asa symbol, this would properly 
be applicable to a nation’ about receiv- 
ing, as it were, a command from God 
to go forth to wider conquests than it 
had already made; to arouse itself from 
its repose and to achieve new triumphs. 

The application of this symbol was 
not explained by the angel to Daniel ; 
but if the former appertained to Baby- 
lon, there can belittle difficulty in under- 
standing to what this is to be applied. 
It is evidently to that which succeeded 
the Babylonian—-the Medo-Persian, the 
kingdom ruled successively by Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Smerdis, Darius, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes, and Darius Nothus, until 
it was overthrown by Alexander the 
Great. The only inquiry now is as to. 
the pertinency of the symbol here em- 
ployed to represent this kingdom. 

(a) The symbol of the bear. <As 
already seen, the bear would denote 
any fierce, rough, overbearing, and ar- 
bitrary kingdom, and it is clear that 
while it might have applicability to 
any such kingdom, it would better re- 
present ‘that of Medo-Persia than the 
lion would ; for while, in some respects, 
either symbol would be applicable to 
either nation, the Medo-Persian did 
not stand so decidedly at the head of 
nations as the Babylonian. As to its 
character, however, the bear was not 
ar inappropriate symbol. Taking the 
whole nation together, it was fierce and 
rough, and unpolished, little disposed 
to friendliness with the nations, and 
dissatisfied while any around it had 
peace or prosperity. In the image 
seen in ch. ii., this kingdom, denoted 
by the breast and arms of silver (ver. 
32), is described in the explanation 
(ver. 39) as ‘‘inferior to thee ;” that is, 
to Nebuchadnezzar. Yor a sufficiently 
full account of this kingdom—of the 
mad projects of Cambyses, and his 
savage rage against the Ethiopians— 
well represented by the ferocity of the 
bear; of the ill-starred expedition to 
Greece under Xerxes—an expedition 
in its fierceness and folly well repre- 
sented by the bear, and of the degene- 
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Xerxes—well represented by the bear 
as compared with the lion, see Notes 
on ch. 1.39. Noone acquainted with 


‘the history of that nation can doubt 


the propriety and 
emblem. 

(0) The rising up on its side, or from 
a recumbent posture, as if it had been 
in a state of repose, and was now arous- 
ing itself for action. Different inter- 
pretations have been adopted of this 
emblem as applicable to the Medo- 
Persians. The ancient Hebrew inter- 
preters, as Jerome remarks, explain it 
as meaning that that kingdom was ‘‘on 
one side” in the sense of separate ; that 


applicability of the 
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pose lasted about a year, and it is at 
this time that the united empire is seen, 
under the image of the bear rising on 
its side, arousing itself to go forth to 
new conquests. 

(c) The ribs in the mouth of the beast. 
This, as above remarked, would pro- 
perly refer to some previous conquest 
—as a bear appearing in that manner 
would indicate that some other animal 
had been overcome and slain by him, 
and torn in pieces. The emblem would 
be fulfilled if the power here symbol- 
ized had been successful in former wars, 
and had rent kingdoms or people asun- 
der. That this description would apply 
to the Medo-Persian power before its 


is, that this kingdom kept itself aloof | attack on Babylon, or before extending 


from Judea, or did not inflict injury 
on it. Thus also Grotius explains it 
as meaning that it did not injure Judea 
—‘‘ Judea nihil nocuit.” Ephrem the 
Syrian, and Theodoret, explain it as 
meaning that the empire of the Medo- 
Persians was situated on the side of 
Judea, or held itself within its proper 
bounds, in the sense that it never ex- 
tended its dominion, like Babylon, over 
the whole earth. Rosenmiiller explains 
it as meaning that in relation to the 
kingdom represented by the lion, it 
was at.its side, both occupying the 
regions of the East. J.D. Michaelis 
understands it as denoting that, as the 
bear was raising itself up, one part 
being more raised than the other, the 
Medo-Persian empire was composed of 











its dominion over Babylon, and its es- 

tablishment as the Medo- Persian king- 
doms, no one can doubt. Compare the 
Notes on ch. ii. 39. It has been com- 
monly supposed that Cyrus succeeded 
to the throne of Media without war. 

But this is far from being the case— 
though so represented in what may be: 
regarded as the romance of the Cyro- 
pedia, Inthe Anabasis of Xenophon, 

however, the fact of his having subdued 
Media by arms is distinctly admitted, 

ili. 4, 7, 12. Herodotus, Ctesias, Iso- 
crates, and Strabo, all agree also in the 
fact that it wasso. The Upper Tigris 
was the seat of one campaign, where 
the cities of Larissa and Mespila were 
taken by Cyrus. From Strabo we learn 
that the decisive battle was fought on 


two kingdoms, one of which was more | the spot where Cyrus afterwards built 
exalted or advanced than the other. | Pasargarde, in Persia, for his capital. 


Comp. Lengerke. 
however is, that, as seen by Daniel, the 
nation that had been in a state of re- 
pose was now preparing itself for new 


conquests—a state descriptive of, and |of the emblem will be apparent. 


in every way quite applicable to the 
condition of the Medo-Persian empire, 
after the conquests by Cyrus, as he 
overran the kingdom of Lydia, &c., 


The true meaning | See Kitto, Cyclo., art. ‘‘ Cyrus.” 


In 
addition to this, we are to remember 
the well-known conquests of Cyrus in 
Lydia and elsewhere, and the propriety 
It 
may not be certain that the number 
three is significant in the emblem, but 
it is posszble that there may have been re- 
ference to the three kingdoms of Persia, 


then reposing, and now about arousing | Media, and Lydia, that were actually 


to the conquest and subjugation of Ba- 
bylon. The precise time, therefore, 
indicated would be about B.c. 544 
(Calmet), when, having overcome the 
Medes, and having secured the con- 


under the dominion of Cyrus when the 
aggressive movement was made on Ba- 
bylon. ; 

(2) The command to “‘arise and de- 
vour much flesh.” No one can fail to 


quest of Lydia, and the dethronement | see the appropriateness of this, con- 
sidered as addressed to the Medo-Per- 
sian power—that power which subdued 


of Croesus, he is meditating the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, This interval of re- 
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6 After this I beheld, and, lo, | fowl; the beast had also four heads; 
another, like a leopard, which had | and «dominion was given to it. 


upon the back of it four wings of a 





Babylon; which brought under its do- 
minion a considerable part of the world, 
and which, under Darius and Xerxes, 
poured its millions on Greece. The 
emblem here used is, therefore, one of 
the most striking and appropriate that 
could be employed, and it cannot be 
doubted that it had reference to this 
kingdom, and that, in all the parti- 
culars, there was a clear fulfilment. 

6. After this I beheld, and, lo, another, 
like a leopard. That is, as before, after 
the bear had appeared—indicating that 
this was to be a succeeding kingdom 
or power. ‘The beast which now ap- 
peared was a monster, and, as in the 
former cases, so in regard to this, there 
are several circumstances which demand 
explanation in order to understand the 
symbol. It may assist us, perhaps, in 
forming a correct idea of the symbol 
here introduced to have before us a 
representation of the animal as it ap- 
peared to Daniel. 

(a) The animal itself:—a leopard. 
The word here used—23—or in Heb. 


“723—denotes a panther or leopard, so 


galled from his spots. This is a well- 
known beast of prey, distinguished for 
blood-thirstiness and cruelty, and these 
characteristics are especially applicable 
to the female panther. ‘The animal is 
referred to in the Scriptures as em- 
blematic of the following things, or as 
having the following characteristics: 
(1.) As next in dignity to the lion—of 
the same general nature. Compare 
Bochart, Hieroz. P. I. lib. iii. ce. vii. 
Thus the lion and the panther, or 
leopard, are often united in the Scrip- 
tures. Comp. Jer. v. 6; Hos. xiii. 7. 
See also in the Apocrypha, Ecclesias. 
xxvii. 23. So also they are united in 
Homer, Jl. p:— 


Ly ¢ , ” 
"Ours oty eye r40$ Toorov yeevos, OuTE 
Atovros. 


‘‘ Neither had the leopard nor the lion 
such strength.” (2.) As distinguished 
for cruelty, or a fierce nature, as con- 
trasted with the gentle and tame ani- 
mals. Isa. xi. 6, ‘‘And the leopard 





@ch. 83'8).22- 


shall lie down with the kid.” In Jer. 
v. 6, it is compared with the lion and 
the wolf: ‘‘A lion out of the forest 
shall slay them, and a wolf of the 
evenings shall spoil them, a leopard 
shall watch over their cities.” Comp. 
Hos. xiii. 7. (8.) As distinguished for 
swiftness or fleetness. Habak. i. 8: 
“Their horses are swifter than the 
leopards.” Comp. also the quotations 
from the classics in Bochart as above, 
p. 788. His fleetness is often referred 
to—the celerity of his spring or bound 
especially—by the Greek and Roman 
writers. (4.) As insidious, or as lying 
in wait, and springing unexpectedly 
upon the unwary traveller. Compare 
Hos. xiii. 7: ‘As a leopard by the 
way will I observe them ;” that is, I 


will watch (""tx) them. So Pliny says 


of leopards: Lnsidunt pardi condensa 
arborum, occultatique earum ramis in 
pretereuntia desiliunt. (5.) They are 
characterized by their spots. In the 
general nature of the animal there is a 
strong resemblance to the lion. Thus, 
an Arabic writer quoted by Bochart, 
defines the leopard to be ‘‘an animal 
resembling the lion, except that it is 
smaller, and has a skin marked by 
black spots.” The proper idea in this 
representation, when used as a symbol, 
would be of a nation or kingdom that 
would have more nobleness than the 
one represented by the bear, but a less 
decisive headship over others than that 
represented by the lion; a nation that 
was addicted to conquest, or that 
preyed upon others; a nation rapid in 
its movements, and springing upon 
others unawares, and perhaps in its . 
spots denoting a nation or people made 
up, not of homogeneous elements, but 
of various different people. See below 
in the application of this. 

(6) The four wings:—which had wpon 
the back of it four wings of a fowl. 
The first beast was seen with the wings 
of an eagle, but without any specified 
number; this appears with wings, but 
without specifying any particular kind 
of wings, though the number is men- 
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tioned. In both of them celerity of | ceeded by another—the beast with the 


movement is undoubtedly intended— 
celerity beyond what would be properly 
denoted by the animal itself—the lion 
or the leopard. If there is a difference 
mn the design of the representation, as 
there would seem to be by mentioning 
the kind of wings in the one case, and 
the nwmber in the other, it is probable 
that the former would denote a more 
bold and extended flight; the latter a 
flight more rapid, denoted by the fowr 
wings. We should look for the fulfil- 
ment of the former in a nation that 
extended its conquests over a broader 
space; in the latter, to a nation that 
moved with more celerity. But there 
is some danger of pressing these simili- 
tudes too far. Nothing is said in the 
passage about the arrangement of the 
wings, except that they were on the 
back of the animal. It is to be sup- 
posed that there were two on each side. 

(c) The four heads :—the beast had 
also four heads. This representation 
must have been designed to signify 
either that the one power or kingdom 
denoted by the leopard was composed 
of four separate powers or nations now 
united in one; or that there were four 
successive kings or dynasties that made 
up its history ; or that the power or 
kingdom actually appeared, as seen 
in its prevailing characteristic, as a 
distinct dominion, as having four heads, 
or as being divided into so many sepa- 
rate sovereignties. It seems to me that 
either one of these would be a proper 
and natural fulfilment of the design of 
the image, though the second suggested 
would be less proper than either of the 
others, as the heads appeared on the 
animal not in succession—as the little 
horn sprung up in the midst of the 
other ten, as represented in the fourth 
beast—but existed simultaneously. 
The general idea would be, that in 
some way the one particular sove- 
reignty had four sources of power 
blended into one, or actually exerted 
the same kind of dominion, and con- 
stituted, in fact, the one kingdom as 
distinguished from the others. 

(d) The dominion given to it :—and 
dominion was given to it. That is, it 
was appointed to rule where the former 


ten horns. 

In regard to the application of this, 
though the angel did not explain it to 
Daniel, except in general that a king- 
dom was represented by it (ver. 17), 
it would seem that there could be little 
difficulty, though there has been some 
variety in the views entertained. 
Maurer, Lengerke, and some others, 
refer it to the Medo-Persian empire— 
supposing that the second symbol re- 
ferred to the kingdom of Media. But 
the objections to this are so obvious, 
and so numerous, that it seems to me 
the opinion cannot be entertained ; for 
(1) the kingdom of Media did not, in 
any proper sense, succeed that of Baby- 
lon ; (2) the representation of the bear 
with three ribs has no proper applica- 
tion to Media ; (3) the whole descrip- 
tion, as we have seen above, of the 
second beast, accords entirely with the 
history of the Medo-Persian empire. 
If this be so, then we naturally look 
for the fulfilment of this symbol—the 
third head—in the kingdom or dynasty 
that followed directly that of Medo- 
Persia—the Macedonian dynasty or 
kingdom founded by Alexander the 
Great, extending over the same coun- 
tries before occupied by Babylon and 
the Medo-Persian empire, and continu- 
ing till it was swallowed up in the 
conquests of Rome. We shall find 
that all the circumstances agree with 
this supposition :— 

(a) The animal—the leopard. The 
comparative nobleness of the animal ; 
a beast of prey; the celerity of its 
movements ; the spring or bound with 
which it leaps upon its prey—all agree 
well with the kingdom of which Alex- 
ander was the founder. Indeed there 
was no other kingdom among the 
ancients to which it could be better 
applied ; and it will be admitted that, 
on the supposition that it was the de- 
sign of Daniel to choose a symbol that 
would represent the Macedonian em- 
pire, he could not have selected one 
that was better adapted to it than the 
leopard. All the characteristics of the 
animal that have been noticed—(1) as 
next in dignity to the lion: (2) as dis- 
tinguished for a fierce nature ; (3) as 


had ruled, and until it should be suc- | characterized by fleetness; (4) as 
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7 After this I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, a fourth «beast, 


aver. 19, 23; ch. 2.40. 


known for lying in wait, and springing 
suddenly upon its prey ; and (5) in the 
point to be noticed soon—their spots 
—all agree with the characteristics of 


Alexander, and his movements among 


the nations, and with the kingdom 
that was founded by him in the East. 
(6) The four wings. These represent 
well the rapidity of the conquests of 
Alexander, for no more rapid conquests 
were ever made than were his in the 
East. It was noticed that the leopard 
had fowr wings, as contrasted with the 
first beast, in reference to which the 
number is not mentioned: the one de- 
noting a broader flight, and the other 
a more rapid one ; and the one agrees 
well with the conquests of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, andthe other with those of 
Alexander. (c) The four heads united 
to one body. It is well known that 
when Alexander died, his empire was 
left to four of his generals, and that 
they came to be at the head of as many 
distinct dominions, yet all springing 
from the same source, and all, in fact, 
out of the Macedonian empire. This 
fact. would not be so well represented 
by four distinct and separate animals, 
as by one animal with four heads ; 
that is, as the head represents autho- 
rity or dominion, one empire, in fact, 
now ruling by four distinct authorities. 
The one empire, considered as Mace- 
donian, continued its sway till it was 
swallowed up by the Romans ; that 
is, the Macedonian power or dominion 
as distinct from that of Babylon or 
Medo-Persia ; as having characteristics 
wnlike these ; as introducing a new 
order of things, continued, though that 
power was broken up and exercised 
under distinct manifestations of sove- 
reignty. The fact was, that, at the 
death of Alexander, to whom the 
founding of this empire was owing, 
“* Philip Arideeus, brother of Alexan- 
der, and his infant son by Roxana, 
were appointed by the generals of the 
army to succeed, and Perdiccas was 
made regent. ‘The empire was divided 
into thirty-three governments, distri- 
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dreadful and terrible, and strong 
exceedingly ; and it had great iron 
teeth : it devoured and brake in 


buted among as many general officers. 
Hence arose a series of bloody, de- 
solating wars, and a period of confu- 
sion, anarchy, and crime ensued, that 
is almost without a parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. After the battle 
of Ipsus, 301 B.¢., in which Antigo- 
nus was defeated, the empire was 
divided into four kingdoms—Thrace 
and Bithynia under Lysimachus ; 
Syria and the Hast under Seleucus ; 
Egypt, under Ptolemy Soter; and 
Macedonia under Cassander.”— 
Lyman, Hist. Chart. It was these 
four powers, thus springing out of the 
one empire founded by Alexander, that 
was clearly represented by the four 
heads. (d) The dominion given to it. 
No one can doubt that a dominion was 
given to Alexander and the Mace- 
donian dynasty, which would fully 
correspond with this. In fact the do- 
minion of the world was practically 
conceded to that kingdom. (e) There 
is only one other circumstance to be 
noticed, though perhaps we are not to 
seek an exact accomplishment for that 
in any specific events. It is the fact | 
that the leopard is marked by spots— 
a circumstance which many have sup- 


posed had a fulfilment in the fact that 


numerous nations, not homogeneous, 
were found in the empire of Alexander. 
So Bochart, Hieroz. P. I. lib. iii. e. 
vii. p. 789, says: ‘‘The spots of the 
leopard refer to the different customs 
of the nations over which he ruled. 
Among these, besides the Macedonians, 
Greeks, Thracians, and Illyrians, in 
Europe, there were in Africa the 
Libyans, Egyptians, and Troglodites ; 
in Asia, almost all the nations to the 
Ganges.” But, without insisting on 
this, no one can compare the other 
particulars which were clearly designed 
to be symbolical, without perceiving 
that they had a full accomplishment 
in the Macedonian empire. 

7, 8. After this I saw in the night 
visions. ‘The other beasts were seen 


also in a dream (ver. 1), and this 
probably in the same night, though as 
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pieces, and stamped the residue 
with the feet of it: and it was 
diverse from all the beasts that 


a subsequent part of the dream, for 
the whole vision evidently passed be- 
fore the prophet in a single dream. 
The succession, or the fact that he saw 
one after the other, indicates a suces- 
sion in the kingdoms. They were not 
to be at the same time upon the earth, 
but one was to arise after another in 
the order here indicated, though they 
- were in some respects to occupy the 
sameterritory. Thesingular character 
of the beast that now appears; the 
number of the horns; the springing 
up of a new horn ; the might and terror 
of the beast, and the long duration of 
its dominion upon the earth, attracted 
and fixed the attention of Daniel, led 
him into a more minute description of 
the appearance of the animal, and in- 
duced him particularly to ask an ex- 
planation of the angel of the meaning 
of this part of the vision, ver. 19. 4] And, 
behold, a fourth beast. This beast had 
peculiar characteristics, all of which 
were regarded as symbolical, and all of 
which demand explanation in order 
that we may have a just view of the 
nature and design of the symbol. 

As in reference to the three former 
beasts, so also in regard to this, it will 
be proper to explain first the signifi- 
cance of the different parts of the sym- 
bol, and then in the exposition (ver. 19, 
seq.) to inquire into the application. 
The particulars of this symbol are 
more numerous, more striking, and 
more important than in either of the 
previous ones. ‘These particulars are 
the following (vers. 7-11):— 

(a) The animal itself (v. 7):—a fourth 
beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong 
exceedingly. 'The form or nature of the 
beast is not given as in the preceding 
cases—the lion, the bear, and the leo- 
pard—but it is left for the imagination 
to fill up. It wasa beast more terrific 
in its appearance than either of the 
others, and was evidently a monster 
such as could not be designated by a 
single name. ‘The terms which are 
used here in describing the beast— 
dreadful, terrible, exceedingly strong, 
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| were before it; and it had ten 
horns.* ; 


a ch. 2. 41, 42, 





are nearly synonymous, and are heaped 
together in order to give an impressive 
view of the terror inspired by the beast. 
There can be no doubt as to the gene- 
ral meaning of this, for it is explained 
(ver. 23) as denoting a kingdom that 
‘‘should devour the whole earth, and 
tread it down, and break it in pieces.” 
As a symbol, it would denote some 
power much more fearful and much 
more to be dreaded; having a wider 
dominion ; and more stern, more op- 
pressive in its character, more severe 
in its exactions, and more entirely de- 
stroying the liberty of others ; advanc- 
ing more by power and terror, and less 
by art and cunning, than either. This 
characteristic is manifest throughout 
the symbol. 

(b) The teeth (ver. 7):—and it had 
great won teeth. Not only teeth or 
tusks, such as other animals may have, 
but teeth made of iron. This is cha- 
racteristic of a monster, and. shows 
that there was to be something very 
peculiar in the dominion that was here 
symbolized. The teeth are of use to 
eat or devour; and the symbol here is 
that of devouring or rending—as a 
fierce monster with such teeth might 
be supposed to rend or devour all that 
was before it. This, too, would de- 
note a nation exceedingly fierce; a 
nation of savage ferocity; a nation 
that would be signally formidable 
to all others. For illustration, comp. 
Jer. xv. 12; Mic. iv. 18. As ex- 
plained in ver. 23, it is said that the 
kingdom denoted by this would “ de- 
vour the whole earth.” Teeth—great 
teeth, are often used as the symbols of 
cruelty, or of a devouring enemy. 
Thus in Prov. xxx. 14: ‘‘ There is a 
generation whose teeth are as swords, 
and their jaw teeth are as knives, to 
devour the poor from off the earth, 
and the needy from among men.” So 
David uses the word to denote the 
cruelty of tyrants: Ps. ili..7, ‘Thou 
hast broken the teeth of the ungodly ;” 

lvii. 4, ‘‘whose teeth are spears and 
arrows;” lviil. 6, ‘break their teeth 
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in their mouth; break out the great 
teeth of the young lions.” 

(c) The stamping with -the feet 
(ver. 7):—it devoured and brake im 
pieces, and stamped the residue with 
the feet of it. That is, like a fierce 
monster, whatever it could not devour 
it stamped down and crushed in the 
earth. This indicates a disposition or 
purpose to destroy, for the sake of de- 
stroying, or where no other purpose 
could be gained. It denotes rage, 
wrath, a determination to crush all in 


its way, to have universal dominion ; 


and would be applicable to a nation 
that subdued and crushed others for 
the mere sake of doing zt, or because it 
was unwilling that any other should 
exist and enjoy liberty—even where it- 
self could not hope for any advantage. 

(d) The fact that it was different 
from all that went before it (ver. 7): 
—and it was diverse from all the beasts 
that were before it. ‘The prophet does 
not specify particularly in what respects 
it was different, for he does not at- 
tempt to give its appearance. It was 
not a lion, a bear, or a leopard, but 
he does not say precisely what it was. 
Probably it was such a monster that 
there were no animals with which it 
could be compared. He states some 
circumstances, however, in which it 
was different—as in regard to the ten 
horns, the little horn, the iron teeth, 
&c., but still the imagination is left to 
fill up the picture in general. The 
meaning of this must be, that the 
fourth kingdom, represented by this 
beast, would be materially different 
from those which preceded it, and we 
must look for the fulfilment in some 
features that would characterize it by 
which it would be unlike the others. 
There must be something marked in 
the difference—something that would 
be more than the common difference 
between nations. 

(ec) The ten horns (ver. 7):—and it 
had ten horns. That is, the prophet 
saw on it ten horns as characterizing 
the beast. The horn is a symbol of 
power, and is frequently so used as an 
emblem or symbol in Daniel (vii. 7, 8, 
20, 24; vill. 3-9, 20-22) and Revela- 
tion (v. 6; xiii. 1, 21; xvu. 3,12, 16). 
{t is used as a symbol because the 
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great strength of horned animals is 
found there. Thus in Amos vi. 18, it 
is said:— 
“ Ye that rejoice in a thing of nought, 
That say, Have we not taken dominion to 
ourselves by our own strength t” 
(Heb. horns.) 
So in Deut. xxxiii. 17:— 
“His beauty shall be that of a young bull, 
And his horns shall be the horns of a rhino- 
ceros : 
With these he shall push the people to the 
extremities of the land: 
Such are the ten thousands of Ephraim, 
Such the thousands of Manasseh.” 
; —Wemyss. 
So in 1 Kings xxii. 11, we find horns 
used in a symbolical action on the part 
of the false prophet Zedekiah. ‘‘ He 
made him horns of iron, and said, 
Thus saith Jehovah, With these shalt 
thou push the Syrians, until thou have 
consumed them.” In Zech. i. 18, the 
four horns that are seen by the pro- 
phet are said to be the four great 
powers which had scattered and wasted 
the Jews. Compare Wemyss on the 
Symbolic Language of Scripture, art. 
‘‘Horns.” There can be no doubt as to 
the meaning of the symbol here, for it 
is explained in a subsequent part of 
the chapter (ver. 24), ‘‘the ten horns 
are the ten kings that shall arise.” It 
would seem also, from that explana- 
tion, that they were to be ten kings 
that would ‘“‘arise” or spring out of 
that kingdom at some period of its 
history. ‘‘And the ten horns out of 
this kingdom are ten kings that shall 
arise ;” that is, not that the kingdom 
itself would spring out of ten others 
that would be amalgamated or conso- 
lidated into one, but.that out of that 
one kingdom there would spring up 
ten that would exercise dominion, or 
in which the power of the one king- 
dom would be ultimately lodged. 
Though Daniel appears to have seen 
these horns as appertaining to the beast 
when he first saw him, yet the subse- 
quent explanation is, that these horns 
were emblems of the manner in which 
the power of that one kingdom would 
be finally exerted; or that ten kings 
or dynasties would spring out of it. 
We are, then, naturally to look for 
the fulfilment of this in some one great 
kingdom of huge power that would 
crush the nations, and from which, 
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* 8 I considered the horns, and, 
behold, there came up among them 
another little horn, before whom 
there were three of the first horns 


a vers. 20, 21, 24. 
while the same general characteristic 
would remain, there would spring up 
ten kings, or dynasties, or kingdoms, 
in which the power would be concen- 
trated. 

(f) The springing up of the little 
horn (ver. 8):—JZ considered the horns, 
and, behold, there came up among them 
another little horn. There are several 
points to be noticed in regard to this: 
41.) The fact that he ‘‘considered the 
horns;” that is, he looked on them 
until another sprang up among them. 
This implies that when he first saw 
the monster, it had no such horn, and 
that the horn sprang up a considerable 
time after he first saw it—intimating 
that it would occur, perhaps, far on in 
the history of the kingdom that was 
symbolized. It is implied that it was 
not an event which would soon occur. 
(2.) It sprang up ‘‘among” the others 


(jes) — starting from the same 


source, and appertaining to the same 
animal, and therefore a development 
or putting forth of the same power. 
The language here used does not de- 
signate, with any degree of certainty, 
the precise place which it occupied, 
but it would seem that the others stood 
close together, and that this sprang 
out of the centre, or from the very midst 
of them—implying that the new do- 
minion symbolized would not be a 
foreign dominion, but one that would 
spring out of the kingdom itself, or 
that would seem to grow up zm the 
kingdom. (3.) It was a little horn ; 
that is, it was small at first, though 
subsequently it grew so as to be em- 
blematic of great power. This would 
denote thatthe power symbolized would 
be small at first—springing up gradu- 
ally. The fulfilment of this would be 
found, neither in conquest nor in re- 
volution, nor in a change of dynasty, 
nor in a sudden change of a constitu- 
tion, but in some power that had an 
obscure origin, and that was feeble 
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and small at the beginning, yet gradu- 
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plucked up by the roots: and, be- 
hold, in this horn were eyes like 
the eyes of man,’ and a¢mouth 
speaking great things. 

biRevs 997s ce Rev. 13. 5. 


ally increasing, till, by its own growth, 
it put aside a portion of the power be- 
fore exercised and occupied its place. 
We should naturally look for the ful- 
filment of this in the increase of some 
power within the state that had a 
humble origin, and that slowly de- . 
veloped itself until it absorbed a con- 
siderable portion of the authority that 
essentially resided in the kingdom re- 
presented by the monster. (4.) In the 
growth of that “‘horn,” three of the 
others were plucked up by the roots. 
The proper meaning of the word used 


to express this (19728) is, that they 


were rooted out—as a tree is over- 
turned by the roots, or the roots are 
turned out from the earth. The pro- 
cess by which this was done seems to 
have been by growth. The gradual 
increase of the horn so crowded on 
the others that a portion of them was 
forced out, and fell. What is fairly 
indicated by this was not any act of 
violence, or any sudden convulsion or 
revolution, but such a gradual growth 
of power that a portion of the original 
power was removed, and this new 
power occupied its place. There was 
no revolution, properly so called; no 
change of the whole dynasty, for a 
large portion of the horns remained, 
but the gradual rise of a new power 
that would wield a portion of that 
formerly wielded by others, and that 
would now wield the power in its 
place. The number three would either 
indicate that three parts out of the ten 
were absorbed in this way, or that a 
considerable, though an indefinite por- 
tion, was thus absorbed. (5.) The 
eyes:—and behold, im this horn were 
eyes like the eyes of a man. yes de- 
note intelligence, as we see objects by 
their aid. The rims of the wheels in 
Ezekiel’s vision were full of eyes 
(Ezek. i. 18), as symbolic of intelli- 
gence. This would denote that the 
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a ch, 2. 44; 1 Cor, 15, 24, 25. 


power here referred to would be re- 


markably sagacious. We should na- 
turally look for the fulfilment of this 
in a power that laid its plans wisely 
and intelligently; that had large and 
clear views of policy; that was shrewd 
and far-seeing in its counsels and pur- 
poses; that was skilled in diplomacy ; 
or, that was eminent for statesman- 
like plans. This part of the symbol, 


if it stood alone, would find its fulfil- 


ment in any wise and shrewd adminis- 
tration; as it stands here, surrounded 
by others, it would seem that this, as 
contrasted with them, was character- 
istically shrewd and far-seeing in its 
policy. Lengerke, following Jerome, 
supposes that this means that the ob- 
ject referred to would be a man, ‘‘as 
the eyes of men are keener and sharper 
than those of other animals.” But the 
more correct interpretation is that 
above referred to—that it denotes in- 
telligence, shrewdness, sagacity. (6.) 
The moyth:—and a mouth speaking 
great things. A mouth indicating 
pride and arrogance. This is ex- 
plained in ver. 25, as meaning that 
he to whom it refers would ‘speak 
great words against the Most High ;” 
that is, would be guilty of blasphemy. 
There would be such arrogance, and 
such claims set up, and such a spirit 
evinced, that it would be in fact a 
speaking against God. We naturally 
look for the fulfilment of this to some 
haughty and blaspheming power ; some 
power that would really blaspheme re- 
ligion, and that would be opposed to 
its progress and prosperity in the 
world. The Sept., in the Cod. Chis., 
adds here, ‘‘and shall make war 
against the saints;” but these words 
are not found in the original Chaldee. 
They accord, however, well with the 
explanation in ver. 25. What has 
been here considered embraces all that 
pertains properly to this symbol—the 
symbol of the fourth beast—except 
the fact stated in ver. 11, that the 
beast was slain, and that his body was 
given to the burning flame. The in- 
quiry as to the fulfilment will be ap- 
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9 I beheld till the thrones | of days did sit, whose ¢garmené 
were cast down, and the 4Ancient | was 4 white as snow, and the hair 


6 ver, 22; Isa.9.6. oc Psa. 45.8, -d Rev. 1.14. 


propriate when we come. to consider — 


the explanation given at the request 
of Daniel, by the angel, in ver. 19-25. 

9. I beheld. ‘I continued looking 
on these strange sights, and contem- 
plating these transformations.” This 
implies that some time elapsed before 
all these things had occurred. He 
looked on till he saw a solemn judg- 
ment passed on this fourth beast par- 
ticularly, as if God had come forth in 
his majesty and glory to pronounce 
that judgment, and to bring the power 
and arrogance of the beast to an end. 
4 Tull the thrones were cast down. The 


Chaldee word (71953) means, properly, 


thrones—seats on which monarchs sit. 
So far as the word is concerned, it 
would apply either to a throne occu- 
pied by an earthly monarch, or to the 
throne of God. The use of the plural 
here would seem to imply, at least, 
that the reference is not to the throne 
of God, but to some other throne. 
Maurer and Lengerke suppose that 
the allusion is to the thrones on which 
the celestial beings sat in the solemn 
judgment that was to be pronounced-— 
the throne of God, and the thrones or 
seats of the attending inhabitants of 
heaven, coming with him to the solemn 
judgment. Lengerke refers for illus- 
tration to 1 Kings xxii. 19 ; Isa. vi. 1; 
Job i. 6, and Rev. v. 11,12. But the 
word itself might be properly applied 
to the thrones of earthly monarchs as 
well as to the throne of God. The 


ce 


phrase ‘were cast down” (495), in 


our translation, would seem to suppose 
that there was some throwing down, or 
overturning of thrones, at this period, 
and that the solemn judgment would 
follow this, or be consequent on this. 


The Chaldee word (827) means, as ex- 


plained by Gesenius, to cast, to throw 
(Dan. iii. 21, 24; vi. 16, 17); to set, to 
place, e.g., thrones; to ampose tribute 
(Ezra vii. 24). The passage is rendered 
by the Latin Vulgate, thront posite 


' sunt—‘‘ thrones were placed ;” by the 
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of his head like the pure wool: his 
a Acts 2, 30, 33. 6 Ezek, 1. 15, 16. 








Greek, irééycav—‘‘ were placed.” So 
Luther, stiihle gesetzt; and so Lengerke, 
stiihle aufgestellt —the thrones were 
placed, or set up. The proper mean- 
ing, therefore, of the phrase would seem 
to be—not, as in our translation, that 
the “‘thrones would be cast down ”— 


as if there was to be an overturning of 


thrones on the earth to mark this par- 
ticular period of history—but that there 
was, in the vision, a setting up, or a 
placing of thrones for the purpose of 
administering judgment, &c., on the 
beast. The use of the plural is, doubt- 
less, in accordance with the language 
elsewhere employed, to denote the fact 
that the great Judge would be sur- 
rounded with others who would be, as 
it were, associated in administering jus- 
tice—either angels or redeemed spirits. 
Nothing is more common in the Scrip- 
ture than to represent others as thus 
associated with God in pronouncing 
judgment on men. Comp. Matt. xix. 
28; Lu. xxii. 30; 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3; 1 Ti. 
v. 21; Rev. ii. 26; iv. 4. The era, or 
pent therefore, marked here, would 

e when a solemn Divine judgment was 
to be passed on the ‘‘ beast,”’ or when 
some events were to take place, as if 
such a judgment were pronounced. The 
events pertaining to the fourth beast 
were to be the last in the series pre- 
paratory to the reign of the saints, or 
the setting up of the kingdom of the 
Messiah, and therefore it is introduced 
in this manner, as if a solemn judg- 
ment scene were to occur. 4 And the 
Ancient of days did sit. Was seated 
for the purposes of judgment. The 


phrase “Ancient of days”—12 puny 


—is one that denotes an elderly or old 
person ; meaning, he who is most ancient 
as to days, and is equivalent to the 
French L’ Hternel, or English, The Eter- 
mal, It occurs only in this chapter 
(vers. 9, 18, 22), and is a representa- 
tion of one venerable in years, sitting 
down for the purposes of judgment. 
The appellation does not of itself de- 
note eternity, but it is employed, pro- 
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throne “ was like the fiery flame, 
and his wheels 4 as burning fire. 


sented under some such appellation, as 


he that is ‘‘from everlasting to ever- 
lasting” (Psal. xc. 2), ‘‘the first and 
the last” (Isa. xliv. 6), &c. There can 
be no doubt that the reference here is 
to God as a Judge, or as about to pro- 
nounce judgment, though there is no 
necessity for supposing that it will be 
in a visible and literal form, any more 
than there is for supposing that all that 
is here represented by symbols will 
literally take place. If it should be 
insisted on that the proper interpreta- 
tion demands that there will be a literal 
and visible judgment, such as is here 
described, it may be replied that the 
same rigid interpretation would de- 
mand that there will be a literal ‘‘slay- 
ing of the beast, and a giving of his 
body to the flame” (ver. 11), and more 
generally still, that all that is here re- 
ferred to by symbols will literally oc- 
cur. The fact, however, is, that all 
these events are referred to by symbols 
—symbols which have an expressive 
meaning, but which, by their very 
nature and design, are not to be liter- 
ally understood. All that is fairly im- 
plied here is, that events would occur 
in regard to this fourth beast as if God 
should sit in solemn judgment on it, 
and should condemn it in the manner 
here referred to. We are, doubtless, 
in the fulfilment of this, to look for 
some event that will be of so decisive 
and marked a character, that it may be 
regarded as a Divine judgment in the 
case, or that will show the strongly- 
marked Divine disapprobation — as 
really as if the judgment-seat were 
formally set, and God should appear 
in majesty to give sentence, Sitting 
was the usual posture among the an- 
cients, as it is among the moderns, in 
pronouncing judgment. Among the 
ancients the judge sat on a throne or 
bench while the parties stood before 
him (comp. Zech. iv. 18), and with the 
Greeks and Romans so essential was 
the sitting posture for a judge, that a 
sentence pronounced in any other pos- 
ture was not valid.—Lengerke. It 


bably, with reference to the fact that | was a maxim, Animus sedendo magis 


God is eternal. 


God is often repre- | sapit; or, as Servius on the Ain. i, 56, 
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10 A fiery “stream issued and 
came forth from before him: thou- 
sand thousands ministered unto 
him, and ten thousand times ten 

a Psa, 50. 8; Isa. 66. 15, 16. 


sedere. §| Whose garment was white as 
snow. Whose robe. The reference here 
is to the long flowing robe that was 
worn by ancient princes, noblemen, or 
priests. See Notes on Isa. vi. 1. Comp. 
Notes on Rev. i. 13. White was an 
emblem of purity and honour, and was 
not an improper symbol of the purity 
of the judge, and of the justness of the 
sentence which he would pronounce. 
So the elder Pitt, in his celebrated 
speech against employing Indians in 
the war with the American people, be- 
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remarks, Est enim curantis et solliciti 
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thousand stood? before him: the 
judgment ¢ was set, and the books 
were opened. 


b1 Kings 22.19; Psa. 68.17; Heb. 12. 22, 
c Rev. 20. 4, 12. 


Milton, in describing the chariot of the 


Son of God :— 


“Forth rush’d with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of Paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel un- 
drawn,” 
Itself instinct with spirit, but convoyed 
By four cherubic shapes ; four faces each 
Had wondrous ; as with stars their bodies all, 
And wings were set with eyes; with eyes the 
wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between.” 
—Par. Lost, b. vi. 


10. A fiery stream issued and came 
forth from before him. Streams of fire 
seemed to burst forth from his throne. 





sought the bishopsto ‘‘interpose the un-| Representations of this kind abound 
sullied purity of their lawn.” Lengerke | in the Scriptures to illustrate the ma- 
supposes, as Prof. Stuart does on Rev. | jesty and glory of God. Comp. Rev. 
i. 13, that the whiteness here referred|iv. 5, ‘“‘And out of the throne pro- 
to was not the mere colour of the ma- | ceeded lightnings, and thunderings, and 
terial of which the robe was made, but | voices.” Exod. xix. 16; Hab. iil. 4; 
was a celestial splendour or brightness, | Psal. xviii. 8. 4] Thousand thousands 
as if it were lightning or fire—such as | ministered unto him. ‘‘A thousand of 
is appropriate to the Divine Majesty. | | thousands ;” that is, thousands multi- 
Lengerke refers here to Exod. xix. | plied a thousand times. The mind is 
18-24; Dan. il. 22; Matt. xvii. 2; 1Ti.| struck with the fact that there are 
vi. 16; 2 Esdras vii, 55 ; Ascension of | thousands present—and then the num- 
Ise. viii. 21-25; Rev. 1. 13, 14; iv. 2-4. | ber seems as great as if those thousands 





But themore correct interpr etation isto 
suppose that this refers to a pure white 
robe, such as judges might wear, and 
which would not be an improper sym- 
bol of their office. ] And the haw of 
his head like the pure wool. That is, 
for whiteness—a characteristic of ven- 
erable age. Compare Notes on Rev. 
i.14. The image here set before us is 
that of one venerable by years and wis- 
dom. 4 His throne was like the fiery 


jlame. The seat on which he sat seemed | 


to be fire. That is, it was brilliant and 
splendid, as if it were a mass of flame. 
4] And his wheels as burning fire. The 
wheels of his throne—for, as in Ezek. 
i., x., the throne on which Jehovah 
sat appeared to be on wheels. In 
Ezekiel (i. 
throne appeared to be of the colour of 
beryl; that is, they were like precious 
stones. Here, perhaps, they had only 
the appearance of a flame+—as such 
wheels would seem to flash flames. So 





16; x. 9), the wheels of the | 


were multiplied a thousand times. The 
idea is that there was an immense—a 
countless host. The reference here is 
to the angels, and God is often repre- 
sented as attended with great numbers 
ofthese celestial beings when he comes 
down to our world. Deut. xxxiii. 2, 
‘“‘He came with ten thousands of 
saints ;” that is, of holy ones. Peal. 
Ixvili. 17, ‘‘The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels.” Comp. Jude, ver. 14. The 
word ‘‘ ministered” means that they 
attended on him. §] And ten thousand 
times ten thousand stood before him. 
An innumerable host. These were not 
to be judged, but were attendants on 
him as he pronounced sentence. The 
judgment here referred to was not on 
the world at large, but on the beast, 
preparatory to giving the kingdom to 
the one who was like the Son of man 
(vers. 13, 14). 9] The judgment was 
set. That is, all the arrangemenis for 
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11 I beheld then, because of the 
voice of the great words which the 





horn spake; I beheld, even till the 


a solemn act of judgment were made, 
and the process of the judgment com- 
menced. {j And the books were opened. 
As containing the record of the deeds 
of those who were to be judged. Comp. 
lev. xx. 12. The great Judge is re- 
presented as having before him the 
record of all the deeds on which judg- 
ment was to be pronounced, and to be 
about to pronounce sentence according 
to those deeds. The judgment here 
referred to seems to have been some 
solemn act on the part of God trans- 
ferring the power over the world, from 
that which had long swayed it, to the 
saints. As already remarked, the ne- 
cessary interpretation of the passage 
does not require us to understand this 
of a literal and visible judgment—of a 
personal appearing of the ‘‘ Ancient of 
days” —of a formal application to him 
by “‘one like the Son of man ” (ver. 13) 
—or of a public and visible making 
over to him of a kingdom upon the 
earth. It is to be remembered that all 
this passed in vision before the mind 
of the prophet; that it is a symbolical 
representation ; and that we are to find 
the fulfilment of this in some event 
changing the course of empire— put- 
ting a period to the power represented 
by the “beast” and the “horn,” and 
causing that power to pass into other 
hands—producing a change as great 
on the earth as if such a solemn act 
of judgment were passed. The nature 
of the representation requires that we 
should look for the fulfilment of this 
in some great and momentous change 
in human affairs —some events that 
would take away the power of the 
‘“beast,” and that would cause the do- 
minion to pass into other hands. On 
the fulfilment, see the Notes on ver. 26. 

11. J beheld then, because of the 
voice of the great words which the horn 
spake. I was attracted by these words 
— by their arrogance, and haughtiness, 
and pride ; and I saw that it was on 
account of these mainly that the so- 
lemn judgment proceeded against the 
beast. The attitude of the seer here 
is this—he heard arrogant and proud 
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beast was slain, ¢and his body de- 
stroyed and given to the burning 
flame. a Rey. 19. 20. 


words uttered by the ‘‘ horn,” and he 


waited in deep attention, and in ear- 
nest expectation, to learn what judg- 
ment would be pronounced. He had 
seen (ver. 8) that horn spring up and 
grow to great power, and utter great 
things ; he had then seen, immediately 
on this, a solemn and sublime prepara- 
tion for judgment, and he now waited 
anxiously to learn what sentence would 
be pronounced. ‘The result is stated 
in the subsequent part of the verse, 
9%] I beheld. I continued beholding. 
This would seem to imply that it was 
not done at once, but that some time 
intervened. 4] Even till the beast was 
slain. The fourth beast: that which 
had the ten horns, and on which the 
little horn had sprung up. This was 
the result of the judgment. It is evi- 
dently implied here that the beast was 
slain on account of the words uttered 
by the horn that sprang up, or that 
the pride and arrogance denoted by 
that symbol were the cause of the fact 
that the beast was put to death. It 
is not said by whom the beast would 
be slain; but the fair meaning is, that 
the procuring cause of that death 
would be the Divine judgment, on ac- 
count of the pride and arrogancy of 
the ‘‘horn” that sprang up in the 
midst of the others. If the ‘‘ beast” 
represents a mighty monarchy that 
would exist on the earth, and the 
‘little horn” a new power that would 
spring out of that, then the fulfilment 
is to be found in such a fact as this— 
that this power, so mighty and terrible 
formerly, and that crushed down the 
nations, would, under the Divine judg- 
ment, be ultimately destroyed, on ac- 
count of the nature of the authority 
claimed. We are to look for the ac- 
complishment of this in some such 
state of things as that of a new power 
springing out of an existing dominion, 
that the existing dominion still re- 
mains, but was so much controlled by 
the new power, that it would be neces- 
sary to destroy the former on account 
of the arrogance and pride of that 
which sprang from it, In other words, 
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12 As concerning the rest of the 
beasts, they had their dominion 


taken away: yet ! their lives 


the destruction of the kingdom repre- 
sented by the fourth beast would be, 
as a Divine judgment, on account of 
the arrogancy of that represented by 
the little horn. “| And his body de- 
stroyed. ‘That is, there would be a 
destruction of the kingdom here re- 
presented as much as there would 
be of the beast if his body was de- 
stroyed. The power of that king- 
dom, as such, is to come to an end. 
§] And giwen to the burning flame. 
Consumed, ‘This would represent, in 
strong terms, that the power here 
symbolized by the beast would be 
utterly destroyed. Itis not, however, 
necessary to suppose that this is to be 
the mode in which it would be done, 
or that it would be by fire. It is to 
be remembered that all this is symbol, 
and no one part of the symbol should 
be taken literally more than another, 
nor is it congruous to suppose there 
would be a literal consuming jive in the 
case any more than that there would 
be literally a beast, or ten horns, or a 
little horn. The fair meaning is, that 
there would be as real a destruction as 
af it were accomplished by fire; or a 
destruction of which fire would be the 
proper emblem. The allusion is here, 
probably, to the fact that the dead 
bodies of animals were often consumed 
by fire. 

12. As concerning the rest of the 
beasts, They had been superseded, 
but not destroyed. It would seem 
that they were still represented in 
vision to Daniel, as retaining their 
existence, though their power was 
taken away, and their fierceness sub- 
dued, or that they still seemed to re- 
main alive for a time, or while the 
vision was passing. ‘They were not 
cut down, destroyed, and consumed as 
the fourth beast was. ] They had 
their dominion taken away. They 
_ were superseded, or they no longer 
exercised power, They no more ap- 
peared exerting a control over the na- 
tions. They still existed, but they 
were subdued and quiet. It was 
possible to discern them, but they no 
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were prolonged for a season and 
time. 
1 a prolonging in life was given them, 


longer acted the conspicuous part which 
they had done in the days of their 
greatness and grandeur. ‘Their power 
had passed away. This cannot be 
difficult of interpretation. We should 

naturally look for the fulfilment of | 
this in the fact that the nations re- 
ferred to by these first three beasts 
were still in being, and could be re- 


ognized as nations, in their bounda- 


ries, or customs, or languages ; but 
that the , power which they had wielded 
had passed into other hands. 4] Yet 
their lives were prolonged. Marg., as 
in Chaldee, ‘‘a prolonging in life was 
given them.” That is, they were not 
utterly destroyed and consumed as the 
power of the fourth beast was after 
the solemn judgment. The meaning 
is, that in these kingdoms there would 
be energy for a time. They had life 
still ; and the difference between them 
and the kingdom represented by the 
fourth beast was that which would 
exist between wild animals subdued 
but still living, and a wild animal 
killed and burned. We should look 
for the fulfilment of this in some state 
of things where the kingdoms referred 
to by the three beasts were subdued 
and succeeded by others, though they 
stillretained something of their national 
character ; while the other kingdom 
had no successor of a civil kind, but 
where its power wholly ceased, and 
the dominion went wholly into other 
hands—so that it might be said that 
that kingdom, as such, had wholly 
ceased to be. .4] For a season and 
time. Comp. Notes on ver. 25. The 
time mentioned here is not definite. 


The phrase used (j13", }21~7¥) refers to 


a definite period, both the words in 
the original referring to a designated 
or appointed time, though neither of 
them indicates anything about the 
length of the time, any more than our 
word time does, Luther renders this, 
‘‘For there was a time and an hour 
appointed to them how long each one 
should continue.” Grotius explains 
this as meaning, ‘‘ Beyond the time 
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13 I saw in the night visions, | heaven, and came to the > Ancient 
and, behold, one like the Son of| of days, and they brought him near 
man “came with the clouds of| before him. 


a Matt.24.30; 25.31; 26.64; Rev.1.7,13; 14.14. 





fixed by God they could not continue.” 
The true meaning of the Chaldee is 
probably this: “‘ For a time, even a 
definite time.” The mind of the pro- 
phet is at first fixed upon the fact that 
they continue to live ; then upon the 
fact, somehow apparent, that it is for 
a definite period. Perhaps in the vi- 
sion he saw them one after another die 
or disappear. In the words here used, 
however, there is nothing by which we 
can determine how long they were to 
continue. . The-time that the power 
represented by the little horn is to con- 
tinue 7s explained in ver. 25, but there 
is no clue by which we can ascertain 
how long the existence of the power 
represented by the first three beasts 
was to continue. All that is clear is, 
that it was to be lengthened out for 
some period, but that that was a defi- 
nite and fixed period. 

13. I saw in the night visions. Evi- 
dently in the same night visions, or on 
the same occasion, for the visions are 
connected. See vers. 1,7. The mean- 
ing is, that he continued beholding, or 
that a new vision passed before him. 
9] And, behold, one like the Son of man, 
&c. It is remarkable that Daniel does 
not attempt to represent this by any 
symbol. The representation by sym- 
bols ceases with the fourth beast ; and 
now the description assumes a literal 
form—the setting up of the kingdom 
of the Messiah and of the saints. Why 
this change of form occurs is not stated 
or known, but the sacred writers seem 
carefully to have avoided any repre- 
sentation of the Messiah by symbols. 


The phrase ‘‘ The Son of Man ”—wiry 
“a—does not occur elsewhere in the 





Old Testament in such a connection, 
and with such a reference as it has 
here, though it is often found in the 
_ New, and is, in fact, the favourite term 
by which the Saviour designates him- 
self, In Dan. iii. 25, we have the 
phrase ‘‘the Son of God” (see Notes 
on that passage), as applicable to one 
whoappeared with the three “‘ children” 





b ver. 9. 


that were cast into the burning furnace ; 


and in Ezekiel, the phrase ‘‘son of 
man” often occurs as applicable to 
himself as a prophet, being found more 
than eighty times in his prophecies, 
but the expression here used does not 
elsewhere occur in the Old Testament 
as applicable to the personage intended. 
As occurring here, it is important to 
explain it, not only in view of the 
events connected with it in the pro- 
phecy, but as having done much to 
mould the language of the New Testa- 
ment. There are three questions in 
regard to its meaning: What does it 
signify? To whom does it refer? ~ 
And what would be its proper fulfil- 
ment? (1.) The phrase is more than 
a mere Hebrew or Chaldee expression 
to denote man, but is always used with 
some peculiar significancy, and with 
relation to some peculiar characteristic 
of the person to whom it is applied, or 
with some special design. To ascertain 
this design, regard should be had to 
the expression of the original. ‘‘ While 
the words tx and MW are used sim- 
ply as designations of sex, wis, which 
is etymologically akin to ws, is em- 
ployed with constant reference to its 
original meaning, to be weak, sick ; it 
is the ethical designation of man, but 
nas denotes man as to his physical, 


natural condition—whence the use of 
the word in such passages as Psa. viii. 
4; Job xxv. 6, and also its connection 
with 43, are satisfactorily explained, 
The emphatic address nx }2—<Son of 
man—is therefore [in Ezekiel] a con- 
tinued admonition to the prophet to 
remember that he is a man like all the 
rest.”—Havernick, Com. on Ezek. ii. 
1, 2, quoted in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
v. 718. The expression here used is 
whey, "2, and would properly refer to 
man as weak and feeble, and as liable 
to be sick, &c. Applied to any one 
as ‘‘a Son of man,” it would be used 
to denote that he partook of the weak. 
ness and infirmities of the race ; and, 
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as the phrase ‘“‘the Son of man” is 
used in the New Testament when ap- 
plied by the Saviour to himself, there 
is an undoubted reference to this fact 
—that he sustained a peculiar relation 
to our race ; that he was in all respects 
a man; that he was one of us; that 
he had so taken our nature on himself 
that there was a peculiar propriety. 
that a term which would at once de- 
signate this should be given to him. 
The phrase here used by Daniel would 
denote some one (a) in the human 
form ; (6) some one sustaining a pecu- 
liar relation to man—as if human na- 
ture were embodied in him. (2.) The 
next inquiry here is, to whom this re- 
fers? Who, in fact, was the one that 
was thus seen in vision by the prophet ? 
Or who was designed to be set forth by 
this? This inquiry is not so much, 
Whom did Daniel suppose or under- 
stand this to be ? as, Who was in fact 
designed to be represented ; or in 
whom would the fulfilment be found ? 
For, on the supposition that this was 
a heavenly vision, it is clear that it 
was intended to designate some one in 
whom the complete fulfilment was to 
be found. Now, admitting that this 
was a heavenly vision, and that it 
was intended to represent what would 
occur in future times, there are the 
clearest reasons for supposing that the 
Messiah was referred to; and indeed 
this is so plain, that it may be assumed 
as one of the indisputable things by 
which to determine the character and 
design of the prophecy.. Among these 
reasons are the following: (a) The 
name itself, as a name assumed by the 
Lord Jesus—the favourite name by 
which he chose to designate himself 
when on the earth. This name he 
used technically ; he used it as one 
that would be understood to denote 
the Messiah ; he used it as if it needed 
no explanation as having a reference 
to the Messiah. But this usage could 
have been derived only from this pas- 
sage in Daniel; for there is no other 
place in the Old Testament where the 
name could refer with propriety to the 
Messiah, or would be understood to be 
applicable to him, (0) This interpre- 
tation has been given to it by the 
Jewish writers in general, in all ages. | 
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I refer to this, not to say that their 
explanation is authoritative, but to 
show that it is the natural and obvious 
meaning; and because, as we shall see, 
it is that which has given shape and 
form to the language of the New Tes- 
tament, and is fully sanctioned there. 
Thus, in the ancient book of Zohar it 
is said, ‘‘ In the times of the Messiah, 
Israel shall be one people to the Lord, 
and he shall make them one nation in 
the earth, and they shall rule above 
and below; as it is written, Behold, 
one like the Son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven; this is the King 
Messiah, of whom it is written, And 
in the days of these kings shall the God 
of heaven set up a kingdom which shall 
never be destroyed,” &c. So-in the Tal- 
mud, and so the majority of the .an- 
cient Jewish Rabbins. See Gill, Com. 
inloc. It is true that this interpreta- 
tion has not been uniform among the 
Jewish Rabbins, but still it has pre- 
vailed among them, as it has among 
Christian interpreters. (c) A sanction 
seems to be given to this interpretation 
by the adoption of the title “Son of 
man” by the Lord Jesus, as that by 
which he chose to designate himself. 
That title was such as would constantly 
suggest this place in Daniel as referring 
to himself, and especially as he con- 
nected with it the declaration that 
“the Son of man would come in the 
clouds of heaven,” &c. It was hardly 
possible that he should use the title in 
such a connection without suggesting 
this place in®Daniel, or without leaving 
the impression on the minds of his 
hearers that he meant to be understood 
as applying this to himself. (d) It may 
be added, that it cannot with propriety 
be applied to any other. Porphyry, 
indeed, supposed that Judas Macca: 
beus was intended ; Grotius that it re- 
ferred to the Roman people; Aben 
Ezra to the people of Israel; and 
Cocceius to the people of the Most 
High (Gill); but all these are unna- 
tural interpretations, and are contrary 
to that which one would obtain by 
allowing the language of the New Tes- 
tament to influence his mind. The 
title—so often used by the Saviour 
himself; the attending circumstances 
of the clouds of heaven; the place 








‘believe that it will. 
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which the vision occupies—so imme- 
diately preceding the setting up of the 
kingdom of the saints; and the fact 
that that kingdom can be set up only 
under the Messiah, all point to him as 
the personage represented in the vi- 
sion. (3.) But if it refers to the Mes- 
siah, the next inquiry is, What is to 
be regarded as the proper fulfilment of 
the vision? To what precisely does it 
relate? Are we to suppose that there 
will be a literal appearing of the Son 
of man—the Messiah—in the clouds 
of heaven, and a passing over of the 
kingdom ina public and solemn manner 
into the hands of the saints? In reply 
to these questions, it may be remarked 
(a), that this cannot be understood as 
relating to the last judgment ; for it is 
not introduced with reference to that 
at all. The ‘‘Son of man” is not here 
represented as coming with a view to 
judge the world at the winding-up of 
human affairs, but for the purpose of 
setting up a kingdom, or procuring a 
kingdom for his saints. There is no 
assembling of the people of the world 
together ; no act of judging the righ- 
teous and the wicked ; no pronouncing 
of a sentence on either. It is evident 
that the world is to continue much 
longer under the dominion of thesaints. 
(0) It is not to be taken literally ; that 
is, we are not, from this passage, to 
expect a literal appearance of the Son 
of man in the clouds of heaven, prepa- 
ratory to the setting up of the kingdom 
of the saints. For if one portion is to 
be taken literally, there is no reason 
why all should not be. Then we are 
to expect, not merely the appearing o 

the Son of man in the clouds, but also 
the following things, as a part of the 
fulfilment of the vision, to wit: the 
literal placing of a throne, or seat; the 
literal streaming forth of flame from 
his throne; the literal appearing of the 
“* Ancient of days,” with a garment of 
white, and hair as wool; a literal ap- 
proach of the Son of man to him as 
seated on his throne to ask of him a 
kingdom, &c. But no one can believe 
that all this is to occur ; no one does 
(c) The proper 
interpretation is to regard this, as it 
was seen by Daniel, as a vision—a re- 
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world as if what is here described 


would occur. That is, great events 
were to take place, of which this would 
be a proper symbolical representation 
—or as if the Son of man, the Mes- 
siah, would thus appear; would ap- 
proach the ‘‘ Ancient of days ;” would 
receive a kingdom, and would make it 
over to the saints. Now, there is no 
real difficulty in understanding what is 
here meant to be taught, and what we 
are to expect ; and these points of fact 
are the following, viz. :—1. That he 
who is here called the ‘‘ Ancient of 
days” is the source of power and do- 
minion. 2, That there would be some 
severe adjudication of the power here 
represented by the beast and the horn. 
8. That the kingdom or dominion of 
the world is to be in fact given to him 
who is here called ‘‘ the Son of man” 
—the Messiah—a fact represented here 
by his approaching the ‘‘ Ancient of 
days.” who is the source of all power. 
4. That there is to be some passing 
over of the kingdom or power into the 
hands of the saints ; or some setting 
up of a kingdom on the earth, of which 
he is to be the head, and in which the 
dominion over the world shall be in 
fact in the hands of his people, and the 
laws of the Messiah everywhere pre- 
vail. What will be the essential cha- 
racteristics of that kingdom we may 
learn by the exposition of ver. 14, 
compared with ver. 27. 4 Came with 
the clouds of heaven. That is, he 
seemed to come down from the sky 
encompassed with clouds. So the Sa- 
viour, probably intending to refer to 
this language, speaks of himself, when 
he shall come to judge the world, as 
coming in clouds, or encompassed by 
clouds, Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvi. 64 ; 
Mark xiii. 26; xiv. 62. Comp. Rev. 
i. 7. Clouds are an appropriate sym- 
bol of the Divinity. See Psa. xevii. 
2;civ. 3. The same symbol was em- 
ployed by the heathen, representing 
their deities as appearing covered with 
a cloud :— 
“ Tandem venias, precamur, 
Nube candentes humeros amictus, 

Augur Apollo !”’—Horace, Lym. I. 2. 
The allusion in the place before us is 
not to the last judgment, but to the 


presentation of a state of things in the | fact that a kingdom on the earth would 
E 
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14 And «there was given him 


a Psa. 2. 6-8; Matt. 28.18; John 3. 35; 1 Cor. 
15. 27; Eph. 1. 20, 22. 


be passed over into the hands of the 


Messiah. He is represented as coming 
sublimely to the world, and as receiv- 
ing a kingdom that would succeed those 
represented by the beasts. 4] And came 
to the Ancient of days. Ver. 9. This 
shows that the passage cannot refer to 
the final judgment.. He comes to the 
“Ancient of days” —to God as the 
source of power—as if to ask a petition 
for a kingdom ; not to pronounce a 
judgment on mankind. ‘The act here 
appropriately denotes that God is the 
source of all power; that all who reign 
derive their authority from him, and 
that even the Messiah, in setting up 
his kingdom in the world, receives it 
at the hand of the Father. This is in 
accordance with all the representations 
in the New Testament. We are not 
to suppose that this will occur literally. 
There is to be no such literal sitting 
of one with the appearance of age— 
denoted by the “‘ Ancient of days ”— 
on a throne; nor is there to be any 
such literal approaching him by one in 
the form of a man to receive a king- 
dom. Such passages show the absur- 


dity of the attempts to interpret the. 


language of the Scriptures literally. 
All that this symbol fairly means must 
be, that the kingdom that was to be 
set up under the Messiah on the earth 
was received from God, | And they 
brought him near before him. That 
is, he was brought near before him. 
Or, it may mean that his attendants 
brought him near. All that the lan- 
guage necessarily implies is, that he 
came near to his seat, and received 
from him a kingdom. 

14. And there was given him domi- 
nion. ‘That is, by him who is repre- 
sented as the “‘Ancient of days.” ‘The 
fair interpretation of this is, that he 
received the dominion from him. This 
is the uniform representation in the 
New Testament. Comp. Matt. xxviii. 
18; John iii. 85; 1 Cor. xv. 27. The 
word dominion here means rule or 
authority—such as a prince exercises, 
He was set over a kingdom as a prince 
orruler. {] And glory. That is, the 


dom, that all people, nations, and 


glory or honour appropriate to one at 


the head of such an empire. 4] And 
a kingdom, . That is, he would reign. 
He would have sovereignty. The 
nature and the extent of this kingdom 
is immediately designated as one that 
would be universal and perpetual. 
What is properly implied in this lan- 
guage as to the question whether it 
will be literal and visible, will be ap- 
propriately considered at the close of 
the verse. All that is necessary to be 
noticed here is, that it is everywhere 
promised in the Old Testament that 
the Messiah would be a king, and have 
a kingdom. Comp. Psal. ii.; Isa. ix, 
6,7. 4 That all people, nations, and 
languages should serve him. It would 
be universal; would embrace all nations, 
The language here is such as would em- 
phatically denote universality. See 
Notes on ch. iii. 4; iv. 1. It implies 
that that kingdom would extend over 
all the nations of the earth, and we are 
to look for the fulfilment of this only in 
such a universal reign of the Messiah. 
4] His dominion is an everlasting domi- 
nion, &c. The others, represented by 
the four beasts, would all pass away, 
but this would be permanent and eter- 
nal. Nothing would destroy it. It 
would not have, as most kingdoms of 
the earth have had, any such internal 
weakness or source of discord as would 
be the cause of its destruction, nor 
would there be any external power 
that would invade or overthrow it. 
This declaration affirms nothing as to 
the form in which the kingdom would 
exist, but merely asserts the fact that 
it would do so. Respecting the king- 
dom of the Messiah, to which this un- 
doubtedly alludes, the same thing is 
repeatedly and uniformly affirmed in 
the New Testament. Compare Matt, 
xvi. 18; Heb. xii. 28 ; Rev. xi. 15. The 
form and manner in which this will 
occur is more fully developed in the 
New Testament; in the vision seen by 
Daniel the fact only is stated. 

The question now arises, What would 
be a fulfilment of this prediction re- 


specting the kingdom that will be 
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dominion, and glory, and a king- 
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dominion 7s an everlasting do- 
minion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall 
not ’ be destroyed. 





given to the saints? What, from the 
language used in the vision, should we 
be legitimately authorized to expect to 
take place on the earth? In regard to 
these questions, there are but two 
views which can be taken, and the in- 
terpretation of the passage must sus- 
tain the one or the other. (a) One is 
that which supposes that this will be 
literally fulfilled in the sense that the 
Son of God, the Messiah, will reign 
personally on earth. According to 
this, he will come to set up a visible 
and glorious kingdom, making Jeru- 
salem his capital, and swaying his 
sceptre over the world. All nations 
and people will be subject to him ; all 
authority will be wielded by his people 
under him. (b) According to the other 
view, there will be a spiritual reign of 
the Son of God over the earth ; that is, 
the principles of his religion will every- 
where prevail, and the righteous will 
rule, and the laws of the Redeemer 
will be obeyed everywhere. There 
will be such a prevalence of his gospel 
on the hearts of all—rulers and people ; 
the gospel will so modify all laws, and 
control all customs, and remove all 
abuses, and all the forms of evil; men 
will be so generally under the influence 
of that gospel, that it may be said that 
He reigns on the earth, or that the go- 
vernment actually administered is his. 

In regard to these different views, 
and to the true interpretation of the 
passage, it may be remarked, (1.) That 
we are not to look for the literal ful- 
filment of this; we are not to expect 
that what is here described will liter- 
ally occur. The whole is evidently a 
symbolical representation, and the ful- 
filment is to be found in something 
that the symbol would properly de- 
note. No one can pretend that there 


is to be an actual sitting on the throne, 
by one in the form of an old man— 
“the Ancient of days ’—or that there 
is to be a literal coming to him by one 
‘like the Son of man,” to receive a 
But if one part of the re- 


kingdom, 
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languages should serve him: his 


15 TF I Daniel was grieved in 
my spirit in the midst of my | body, 
and the visions of my head troubled 
me. 


a Psa.145.13. & Heb.12.28. l sheath, 2Pet.1.14. 


presentation is not to be literally in- 
terpreted, why should the other be? 
It may be added, that it is nowhere 
said that this would literally occur. 
(2.) All that is fairly implied here is 
found in the latter interpretation. 
Such a prevalence of the principles of 
the gospel would meet the force of the 
language, and every part of the vision 
would find a real fulfilment in that. 
(a) The fact that it proceeds from God 
—represented as ‘‘the Ancient of 
days.” (b) The fact that it is given 
by him, or that the kingdom is made 
over by him to the Messiah. - (c) The 
fact that the Messiah would have such 
a kingdom ; that is, that he would reign 
on the earth, in the hearts and lives 
of men. (d) The fact that that king- 
dom would be universal—extending 
over all people. (e) And the fact that 
it would be perpetual ; that is, that it 
would extend down to the end of time, 
or the consummation of all things here, 
and that it would be then eternal in 
the heavens. For a very full and 
ample illustration of this passage—so 
full and ample as to supersede the 
necessity of any additional illustration 
here, see the Notes on ch. ii. 44, 45. 
15. I Danie was grieved in my spirit. 
That is, I was troubled ; or my heart 
was made heavy and sad. This was 
probably in part because he did not 
fully understand the meaning of the 
vision, and partly on account of. the 
fearful and momentous nature of that 
which was indicated by it. So the 
apostle John (Rev. v. 4) says, ‘‘ And 
I wept much because no man was 
found worthy to open and to read the 
book.” ] Ln the midst of my body. 
Marg., as in the Chald., sheath. The 
body is undoubtedly referred to, and 
is so called as the envelope of the mind 
—or as that in which the soul is ¢én- 
serted, as the sword is in the sheath, 
and from which it is drawn out by 
death. The same metaphor is em- 
ployed by Pliny: Donec cremato co 
animict remeanti anime velut vaginanr 
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16 I came near unto one of them 
that stood by, and asked him the 
truth of all this. So he told me, 
and made me know the interpreta- 
tion of the things. 

17 These great beasts, which are 


1 high ones, i.e., things or places, Eph.1.8; 6.12. 
ademerint, So, too, a certain philoso- 
pher, who was slighted by Alexander 
the Great on account of his ugly face, 
is said to have replied, Corpus hominis 
nil est nisi vagina gladii in qua anima 
reconditur.—Gesenius, Comp. Len- 
gerke, in loc. See also Job xxvii. 8, 
“When God taketh away his soul ;” 
or rather draws out his soul, as a sword 
is drawn out of the sheath. Comp. 
Notes on that place. See also Bux- 
torf’s Lex. Tal. p. 13807. The mean- 
ing here is plain—that Daniel felt sad 
and troubled in mind, and that this 
produced a sensible effect on his body. 
“| And the visions of my head troubled 
me. ‘The head is here regarded as the 
seat of the intellect, and he speaks of 
these visions as if they were seen by 
the head. That is, they seemed to 
pass before his eyes. 

16. I came near unto one of them 
that stood by. That is, to one of the 
angels who appeared to stand near the 
throne. ver. 16. Comp. ch. viii. 13 ; 
Zech. iv. 4,5; Rev. vii. 13. It was 
natural for Daniel to suppose that the 
angels who were seen encircling the 
throne would be able to give him in- 
formation on the subject, and the 
answers which Daniel received show 
that he was not mistaken in his ex- 
pectation. God has often employed 
angelsto communicate important truths 
to men, or has made them the medium 
of communicating his will. Comp. 
Rev. i. 1; Acts vii. 53; Heb. ii. 2. 
§| So he told me, and made me know 
the interpretation of the things. He 
explained the meaning of the symbols, 
so that Daniel understood them. It 
would seem’ probable that Daniel has 
not recorded all that the angel com- 
municated respecting the vision, but 
he has preserved so much that we may 
understand its general signification. 

17. These great beasts, which are four, 
are four kings. Four kings or four 
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four, are four kings, which shall 
arise out of the earth. 

18 But the saints of the 1 Most 
High shall take the kingdom, and 
possess the kingdom ¢ for ever, even 
for ever and ever. 

a Rey. 38. 21. 


dynasties. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that they refer to individual 
kings, but the obvious meaning is, that 
they refer to four dominions or empires - 
that would succeed one another on the 
earth. So the whole representation 
leads us to suppose, and so the passage 
has been always interpreted. The 
Latin Vulgate renders it regna ; the 
Sept. Bacirsias; Luther, Reiche; Len- 
gerke, Kénigreiche. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed, also, by ver. 23, 
where it is expressly said that ‘‘ the 
fourth beast shall be the fourth king- 
dom upon earth.” See also ver. 24, 
§| Which shall arise out of the earth. 
In ver. 2 the beasts are represented as 
coming up from the sea—the emblem 
of agitated nations. Here the same 
idea is presented more literally—that 
they would seem to spring up out of the 
earth, thus thrown into wild commo- 
tion. These dynasties were to be upon 
the earth, and they were in all things to 
indicate their earthly origin. Perhaps, 
also, it is designed by these words to 
denote a marked contrast between 
these four dynasties and the one that 
would follow—which would be of hea- 
venly origin. This was the general 
intimation which was given to the 
meaning of the vision, and he was sa- 
tisfied at once as to the explanation, 
so far as the first three were concerned ; 
but the fourth seemed to indicate more 
mysterious and important events, and 


respecting this he was induced to ask 


a more particular explanation. 

18. But the saints of the Most High 
shall take the kingdom. 'That is, they 
shall ultimately take possession of the 
rule over all the world, and shall con- 
trol it from. that time onward to the 
end. This is the grand thing which 
the vision is designed to disclose, and 
on this it was evidently the intention 
to fix the mind. Everything before 
was preparatory and subordinate to 
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19 Then I would know the truth 
of the fourth beast, which was 
diverse from all ! the others, ex- 
ceeding dreadful, whose teeth were 
of iron, and his nails of brass; 

1 those. 





this, and to this all things tended. 
The phrase rendered the Most High— 
in the margin ‘‘high ones, t.¢., things or 


places” —j>2"23—is in the plural num- 


ber, and means literally high ones; but 
there can be no doubt that it refers 
here to God, and is given to him as 
the word Elohim is (Gen. i. 1, ef scepe), 
to denote majesty or honour—pluralis 
exccllentie. The word rendered saints 
means the holy, and the reference is 
undoubtedly to the people of God on 
the earth, meaning here that they 
would take possession of the kingdom, 
or that they would rule. When true 
religion shall everywhere prevail, and 
when all offices shall be in the hands 
of good men—of men that fear God 
and that keep his commandments— 
instead of being in the hands of bad 
men, as they generally have been, then 
this prediction will be accomplished in 
respect to all that is fairly implied in 
it. 4 And possess the kingdom for ever, 
even for everand ever. This isa strong 
and emphatic declaration, affirming 
that this dominion will be perpetual. 
It will not pass away, like the other 
kingdoms, to be succeeded by another 
one. What is here affirmed, as above 
remarked, will be true if such a reign 
should continué on earth to the wind- 
ing up of all things, and should then 
be succeeded by an eternal reign of 
holiness in the heavens. It is not 
necessary to interpret this as meaning 
that there would be literally an eternal 
kingdom on this earth, for it is every- 
where taught in the Scriptures that 
the present order of things will come 
toaclose. But it does seem necessary 
to understand this as teaching that 
there will be a state of prevalent righ- 
teousness on the earth hereafter, and 
that when that is introduced it will 
continue to the end of time. 

19. Then I would know the truth of 
the fourth beast. I desired to know 
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which devoured, brake in pieces, 
and stamped the residue with his 
feet ; 

20 And of the ten horns that 
were in his head, and of the other 


which came up, and before whom 


particularly what was symbolized by 
that. He appears to have been satis- 
fied with the most general intimations 
in regard to the first three beasts, for 
the kingdoms represented by them 
seemed to have nothing very remark- 
able. But it was different in regard 
to the fourth. The beast itself was so 
remarkable—so fierce and terrific ; the 
number of the horns was so great; the 
springing up of the little horn was so 
surprising ; the character of that horn 
was so unusual; the judgment passed 
on it was so solemn; and the vision 
of one like the Son of man coming to 
take possession of the kingdom—all 
these things were of so fearful and so 
uncommon a character, that the mind 
of Daniel” was peculiarly affected in 
view of them, and he sought earnestly 
for a further explanation. In the de- 
scription that Daniel here gives of the 
beast and the horns, he refers in the 
main to the same circumstances which 
he had before described; but he adds 
a few which he had before omitted, 
all tending to impress the mind more 
deeply with the fearful character and 
the momentous import of the vision ; 
as, for instance, the fact that it had 
nails of brass, and made war with the 
saints. 4 Which was diverse from all 
the others. Different in its form and 
character ;—so different as to attract 
particular attention, and to leave the 
impression that something very pecu- 
liar and remarkable was denoted by it. 
Notes, ver.7. | Exceeding dreadful. 
Notes, ver. 7. J And his nails of 
brass. This circumstance is not men- 
tioned in the first statement, ver. 7. 
It accords well with the other part of 
the description, that his teeth were of 
iron, and is designed to denote the 
fearful and terrific character of the 
kingdom, symbolized by the beast. 
| Which'devowred, &e. See Notes on 
ver. 7. 


20. And of the ten horns, &c. See 











_ DANTEL. 
three fell; even of that horn that 
had eyes, and a mouth that spake 
very great things, whose look was 


more stout than his fellows. 
21 I-beheld, and «the same horn 


a Rev. 18. 7, &c. 


Notes on vers. 7, 8. I. Whose look was 


more stout than his fellows. Literally, 
‘“whose aspect was greater than that 
of its companions.” This does not 
mean that its look or aspect was more 
fierce or severe than that of the others, 
but that the appearance of the horn 


was greater—s%, In ver. 8, this is 


described as a ‘“‘little horn ;” and to 
understand this, and reconcile the two, 
we must suppose that the seer watched 
this as it grew until it became the 
largest of the number. Three fell 
before it, and it outgrew in size all the 
others until it became the most pro- 
minent. This would clearly denote 
that the kingdom or the authority re- 
ferred to by this eleventh horn would 
be more distinct and prominent than 
either of the others— would become so 
conspicuous and important as in fact 
to concentrate and embody all the 
power of the beast. 

21. [ beheld, and the same horn made 
war with the saints. I continued to 
look on this until I saw war made by 
this horn with the people of God. his 
circumstance, also, is not referred to in 
the first description, and the order of 
time in the description would seem to 
imply that the war with the saints would 
be ata considerable period after the first 
appearance ofthe horn, or would be only 
when it had grown to its great size and 
power. This “war” might refer to open 
hostilities, carried on in the usual man- 
ner of war; or to persecution, or to 
any invasion of the rights and privi- 
leges of others. As itis a ‘‘war with 
the saints,” it would be most natural 
to refer it to persecution. ] And pre- 
vailed against them. That is, he over- 
came and subdued them. He was 
stronger than they were, and they 
were not able to resist him. The 
same events are evidently referred to 
and in almost similar language—bor- 
rowed probably from Daniel—in Rev. 
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made war with the saints, and pre- 
vailed against them ; 

22 Until the Ancient of days 
came, and judgment was given to 
the saints of the Most High; and 
the time came that the saints pos- 
sessed the kingdom. 


xiii. 5-7: ‘“‘ And there was given him 


a mouth speaking great things and 
blasphemies, and power was given unto 
him to continue forty and two months. 
And he opened his mouth in blasphemy 
against God, to blaspheme his name, 
and his tabernacle, and them that 
dwell in heaven. And it was given 
him to make war with the saints, and 
to overcome them ; and power was 
given him over all kindreds, and 
tongues, and nations.” és 

22. Until the Ancient of days came. 
Notes, ver. 9. That is, this was to 
occur after the horn grew to its full 
size, and after the war was made with 
the saints, and they had been over- 
come. It does not affirm that this 
would occur zmmediately, but that at 
some subsequent period the Ancient of 
days would come, and would set up a 
kingdom on the earth, or would make 
over the kingdom to the saints. There 
would be as real a transfer and as 
actual a setting up of a peculiar king- 
dom, as 7f God himself should appear 
on the earth, and should publicly make 
over the dominion to them. {4 And 
judgment was given to the saints of the 
Most High. That is, there was a solemn 
act of judgment in the case by which 
the kingdom was given to their hands. 
It was as real a transfer as if there had 
been a judgment pronounced on the 
beast, and he had been condemned and 
overthrown, and as if the dominion 
which he once had should be made 
over to the servants of the Most High. 
9 And the time came that the sacnts 
possessed the kingdom. That they 
ruled on the earth; that good men 
made and administered the laws ; that 
the principles of religion prevailed, 
influencing the hearts of all men, and 
causing righteousness and justice to 
be done. ‘The universal prevalence of 
true religion, in controlling the hearts 
and lives of men, and disposing them 
to do what in all circumstances ought 
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23 Thus he said, The fourth 
beast shall be the fourth kingdom 





upon earth, which shall be diverse 


to be done, would be a complete ful- 
filment of all that is here said. Thus 
far the description of what Daniel saw, 
of which he was so desirous to obtain 
an explanation. The explanation fol- 
lows, and embraces the remainder of 
the chapter. 

23-27. Thus he said, &c. That is, 
in explanation of the fourth symbol 
which appeared—the fourth beast, and 
of the events connected with his ap- 
pearing. This explanation embraces 

the remainder of the chapter; and as 
the whole subject appeared difficult 
and momentous to Daniel before the 
explanation, so it may be said to be 
in many respects difficult, and in all 
respects momentous still. It is a 
question on which expositors of the 
Scriptures are by no means agreed, 
to what it refers, and whether it has 
been already accomplished, or whether 
it extends still into the future ; and it 
is of importance, therefore, to deter- 
mine, if possible, what is its true 
meaning. The two points of inquiry 
which are properly before us are, first, 
What do the words of explanation as 
used by the angel fairly imply—that 
is, what, according to the fair inter- 
pretation of these words, would be 
the course of events referred to, or 
what should we naturally expect to 
find as actually occurring on the earth 
in the fulfilment of this? and, secondly, 
To what events the prophecy is ac- 
tually to be applied—whether to what 
has already occurred, or what is yet 
to occur; whether we can find any- 
thing in what is now past which would 
be an accomplishment of this, or whe- 
ther it is to be applied to events a part 
' of which are yet future? This will 
lead us into a statement of the points 
which it is affirmed would occur in 
regard to this kingdom; and then into 
an inquiry respecting the application. 
What is fairly implied in the expla- 
nation of the angel? This would em- 
brace the following points :— 
(1.) There was to be a fourth king- 
dom on the earth:—the fourth beast 
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from all kingdoms, and shall de- 
vour the whole earth, and shall 


tread it down, and break itin pieces. 


shall be the fourth kingdom upon earth, 
ver. 23, This was to succeed the other 
three, symbolized by the lion, the bear, 
and the leopard. No further reference 
is made to them, but the characteris- 
tics of this are fully stated. Those 
characteristics, which have been ex- 
plained in the Notes on ver. 7, are, as 
here repeated, (a) that it would be in 
important respects different from the 
others; (6) that it would devour or 
subdue the whole earth; (c) that it 
would tread it down and break it in 
pieces; that is, it would be a univer- 
sal dynasty, of a fierce and warlike 
character, that would keep the whole 
world subdued and subject by power. 

(2.) Out of this sovereignty or do- 
minion, ten powers would arise (ver. 
24):—and the ten horns out of this 
kingdom are ten kings that shall arise. 
Comp. Notes on ver. 7. That is, they 
would spring out of this one dominion, 
or it would be broken up into these 
minor sovereignties, yet all manifestly 
springing from the one kingdom, and 
wielding the same power. We should 
not naturally look for the fulfilment of 
this in a succession of kings; for that 
would have been symbolized by the 
beast itself representing the entire 
dominion or dynasty, but rather to 
a number of contemporaneous powers 
that had somehow sprung out of the 
one power, or that now possessed 
and wielded the power of that one 
dominion. If the kingdom here re- 
ferred to should be broken up into 
such a number of powers, or if in any 
way these powers became possessed 
of this authority, and wielded it, such 
a fact would express what we are to 
expect to find in this kingdom. 

(8.) From the midst of these sove- 
reignties or kingdoms there was to . 
spring up another one of peculiar cha- 
racteristics, vers. 24, 25. These cha- 


racteristics are the following: (a) That 
it would spring out of the others, or be, 
as it were, one form of the administra- 
tion of the same power—as the eleventh 
horn sprang from the same source as 
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24 And the ten horns out of this 
kingdom are ten kings that shall 


arise ; and another shall rise after 


the ten, and we are, therefore, to look 
for the exercise of this power somehow 
in connection with the same kingdom 
or dynasty. (0) This would not spring 
up contemporaneously with the ten, 
but would arise ‘‘ after them’”—and we 
are to look for this power as in some 
sense sucteeding them. (c.) It would 
be small at first—as was the horn (ver. 
8), and we are to look for the fulfilment 
in some power that would be feeble at 
first. (d@) It would grow to bea mighty 
power—for the little horn ‘became so 
powerful as to pluck up three of the 
others (ver. 8), and it is said in the ex- 
planation (ver. 24), that he would sub- 
due three of the kings. (e) It would 
subdue ‘‘three kings;” that is, three 
of the ten, and we are to look for the 
fulfilment in some manifestation of 
that power by which, either literally 
three of them were overthrown, or by 
which about one-third of their power 
was taken away. The mention of the 
exact number of ,“‘ three,” however, 
would rather seem to imply that we 
are to expect some such exact fulfil- 
ment, or some prostration of three 
sovereignties by the new power that 
would arise. (f) It would be proud, 
and ambitious, and particularly arro- 
gant against God:—‘‘and he shall 
speak great words against the Most 
High,” ver. 25. The Chaldee here 


rendered against—"s>—means, liter- 


ally, at, or against the part of it, and 
then against. Vulg. contra; Gr. weds. 
This would be fulfilled in one who 
would blaspheme God directly ; or who 
would be rebellious against his govern- 
ment and authority; or who would 
complain of his administration and 
laws; or who would give utterance to 
harsh and reproachful words against 
his real claims. It would find a ful- 
filment obviously in an open opposer 
of the claims and the authority of the 
true God; or in one the wholespiritand 
bearing of whose pretensions might be 
fairly construed as in fact an utterance 
of great words against him. (g) This 
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them ; and he shall be diverse from 
the first, and he shall subdue three 
kings. 


would be a-persecuting power :—‘‘and 
shall wear out the saints of the Most 
High,” ver. 25, That is, it would be 
characterized by a persecution of the 
real saints—of those who were truly 
the friends of God, and who served 
him. (h) It would claim legislative 
power, the power of changing esta- 
blished customs and laws: — ‘‘ and 
think to change times and laws,” 


ver. 25. The word rendered think (729) 


means, more properly, to hope; and 
the idea here is, that he hopes and 
trusts to be able to change times and 
laws. Vulg., Putabit quod possit mu- 
tare tempora, &c. The state of mind 
here referred to would be that of one 
who would desire to produce changes 
in regard to the times and laws re- 
ferred to, and who would hope that he 
would be able to effect it. If there 
was a strong wish to do this, and if 
there was a belief that in any way he 
could bring it about, it would meet 
what is implied in the use of the word 
here, There would be the exercise of 
some kind of authority in regard to 
existing times for festivals, or other 
occasions, and to existing laws, and 
there would be a purpose so to change 
| them as to accomplish his own ends. 


The word times—}7221—would seem 


to refer properly to some stated or de- 
signated times—as times appointed for 
festivals, &c. Gesenius, ‘‘time, spe- 
cially an appointed tume, season :” 
Eccles. iii. 1; Neh. ii. 6; Esth. ix. 27, 
31. Lengerke renders the word Fest- 
Zeiten—“‘ festival times,” and explains 
it as meaning the holy times, festival 
days, Lev. xxiii. 2, 4, 37, 44. The 
allusion is, undoubtedly, to such pe- 
riods set apart as festivals or fasts— 
seasons consecrated to the services of 
religion; and the kind of jurisdiction 
which the power here referred to would 
hope and desire to set up would be to 
have control of these periods, and so to 
change and alter them as to accomplish 
his own purposes—either by abolishing 
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25 And he shall speak great 
words against the Most High, and 
shall wear out the saints of the 


those in existence, or by substituting 
others in their place. At all times 
these seasons have had a direct connec- 
tion with the state and progress of reli- 
gion; and he who has power over them, 
either to abolish existing festivals, or to 
substitute others in their places, or to 
appoint new festivals, has an important 
control over the whele subject of reli- 
gion, and over a nation. The word 


rendered laws here—n31—while it might 


refer to any law, would more properly 
designate laws pertaining to religion. 
See Dan. vi. 5, 7, 12 (6, 9, 18); Ezra 
vii. 12, 21. So Lengerke explains it 
as referring to the laws of religion, or 
- to religion. The kind of jurisdiction, 
therefore, referred to in this place 
would be that which would pertain to 
the laws and institutions of religion ; it 
would be a purpose to obtain the con- 
trol of these; it would bea claim of 
right to abolish such as existed, and to 
institute new ones; it would be a de- 
termination to exert this power in such 
a way as to promote its own ends. 
(*) It would continue for a definite pe- 
riod :—and they shall be given into his 
hands until a teme and tumes and the 
dividing of time, ver. 25. They; that 
is, either those laws, or the people, the 
powers referred to. Maurer refers this 
to the ‘‘ saints of the Most High,” as 
meaning that they would be delivered 
into his hands._ Though this is not de- 
signated expressly, yet perhaps it is the 
most natural construction, as meaning 
that he would have. jurisdiction over 
the saints during this period; and if 
so, then the meaning is, that he would 
have absolute control over them, or set 
up a dominion over them, for the time 
specified—the time, and times, &c. In 
regard to this expression ‘‘a time and 
times,” &c., it is unnecessary to say 
that there has been great diversity of 
opinion among expositors, and that 
many of the controversies in respect 
to future events turn on the sense at- 
tached to this and to the similar ex- 
pressions which occur in the book 
of Revelation. 
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Most High, and think to change 
times and laws: and they shall be 
given into his hand, until a time 


inquiry pertains, of course, to its literal 








and proper signification. The word 
used here rendered time, tithes, tume— 


\22 }y~—is a word which in itself 


would no more designate any definite 
and fixed period than our word time 
does. See ch. ii. 8, 9, 21; iii. 5, 15; 
iv. 16, 23, 25, 32; vii. 12. In some 
of these instances, the period actually 
referred to was a year (ch. iv. 16, 23), 
but this is not necessarily implied in 
the word used, but the limitation is 
demanded by the circumstances of the 
case. So far as the word is concerned, 
it would denote a day, a week, a month, 
a year, or a larger or smaller division 
of time, and the period actually in- 
tended to be designated must be de- 
termined from the connection. The 
Latin Vulgate is indefinite—ad tem- 
pus; so the Greek—ws xasod; so the 
Syriac, and so Luther—cine Zeit ; and 
so Lengerke—eine Zeit. The phrase 
“‘for a time” expresses accurately the 
meaning of the original word. The 
word rendered “times” is the same 
word in the plural, though evidently 
with a dual signification.—Gesenius, 
Lex.; Lengerke, in loc. The obvious 
meaning is two such times as is de- 
signated by the former ‘“‘ time.” The 
phrase ‘‘and the dividing of a time” 
means clearly half of such a period. 
Thus, if the period denoted by a “‘time”’ 
here be a year,the whole period would 
be three years and a half. Designa- 
tions of time like this, or of this same 
period, occur several times in the pro- 
phecies (Daniel and Revelation), and 
on their meaning much depends in re- 
gard to the interpretation of the pro- 
phecies pertaining to the future. This 
period of three years and a half equals 
forty-two months, or twelve hundred 
and sixty days—the periods mentioned 
in Rev. xi. 2; xii. 6, and on which so 
much depends in the interpretation of 
that book. The only question of im- 
portance in regard to the period ot 
time here designated is, whether this 
is to be taken literally to denote three 


The first and main | years and a half, or whether a symbo- 


a 
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and times and the dividing of 


time. 
26 But the judgment shall sit, 


lical method is to be adopted, by mak- 


ing each one. of the days represent a 
year, thus: making the time referred to, 
in fact, twelve hundred and sixty 
years. On this question expositors are 
divided, and probably will continue to 
be, and according as one or the other 
view is adopted, they refer the events 
here to Antiochus Epiphanes, or to 
the Papal power ; or perhaps it should 
be said more accurately, according as 
they are disposed to refer the events 
here to Antiochus or to the Papacy, 
do they embrace one or the other me- 
thod of interpretation in regard to the 
meaning of the days. At this point in 
the examination of the passage, the 
only object is to look at it exegetically ; 
to examine it as language apart from 
the application, or unbiassed by any 
purpose of application; and though 
absolute certainty cannot perhaps be 
obtained, yet the following may be re- 
garded as exegetically probable :—- 
(1.) The word time may be viewed as 
denoting a year ; I mean a year rather 
than a week, a month, or any other 
period —. because a year is a more 
marked and important portion of time, 
and because a day, a week, a month, 
is so short that it cannot be reason- 
ably supposed that it is intended. As 
there is no larger natural period than 
a year—no cycle in nature that is so 
marked and obvious as to be properly 
suggested by the word time, it cannot 
be supposed that any such cycle is in- 
tended. And as there is so much par- 
ticularity in the language used here, 
“a time, and times, and half a time,” 
it is to be presumed that some definite 
and marked period is intended, and 
that it is not time ingeneral. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that in some 
sense of the term the period of a year 
is referred to. (2.) The language does 
not forbid the application to a literal 
year, and then the actual time desig- 
nated would be three years and a half. 
No laws of exegesis, nothing in the 
language itself, could be regarded as 
violated, if such an interpretation were 
given to the language, and so far as 
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minion, to consume and to pester, 
it unto the end. 


this point is concerned, there would be 


i 


no room for debate.  (8.) The same 
remark may be made as to the symbo- 
lical application of the languagetak- 
ing it for a much longer period than 
literally three years and a half; that 
is, regarding each day as standing for 
a year, and thus considering it as de- 
noting twelve hundred and sixty years. 
This could not be shown to be a viola- 
tion of prophetic usage, or to be for- 
bidden by the nature of prophetic lan- 
guage, because nothing is more com- 
mon than symbols, and because there 
are actual instances in which such an 
interpretation must be understood. 
Thus in Ezek. iv. 6, where the pro- 
phet was commanded to lie upon his 





—, 


right side forty days, it is expressly . 


said that it was symbolical or emble- 
matical: ‘I have appointed thee each 
day for a year.” No one can doubt 
that it would be strictly consistent with 
prophetic usage to suppose that the 
time here mz, ight be symbolical, and 
that a longer time might be referred to 
than the literal interpretation would 
require. (4.) It may be added, that 
there are some circumstances, even 
considering the passage with reference 
only to the interpretation of the lan- 
guage, and with no view to the ques- 
tion of its application, which would 
make this appear probable. Among 
these circumstances are the following: 
(a) The fact that, in the prophecies, it 
is unusual to designate the time liter- 
ally. Very few instances can be re- 
ferred to in which this is done. It 
is commonly by some symbol ; some 
mark ; some peculiarity of the time or 
age referred to, that the designation is 
made, or by some symbol that may be 
understood when the event has oc- 
curred, (b) This designation of time 
occurs in the midst of symbols—where 
all is symbol—the beasts, the horns, 
the little horn, &c. ; and it would seem 
to be much more probable that such a 
method would be adopted as designat- 
ing the time referred to than a literal 
method. (c) It is quite apparent on 
the mere perusal of the passage here 
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27 And the kingdom and domi- 
nion, and the greatness of the king- 


dom under the whole heaven, shall 

be given to the people of the saints 

of the Most High, whose kingdom 

as an everlasting kingdom, and all 
Tor, rulers. 


that the events do actually extend far 


into the future—far beyond what would 
be denoted by the brief period of three 
and a half years. 
sidered more fully in another place in 
the inquiry as to the meaning of these 
prophecies. (See also Editor’s Preface 
to volume on Revelation.) 

- (4.) A fourth point in the explana- 
tion given by the interpreter to Daniel 
is, that there would be a solemn judg- 
ment in regard to this power, and that 
the dominion conceded to it. over the 
saints for a time would be utterly 
taken away, and the power itself de- 
stroyed :—but the judgment shall sit, 
and they shall take away his dominion, 
to consume, and to destroy it unto the 
end, ver. 26. That is, it shall be taken 
away ; it shall come entirely to an end. 
The interpreter does not say by whom 
this would be done, but he asserts the 
fact, and that the destruction of the 
dominion would be final. That is, it 
would entirely and forever cease. This 
would be done by an act of Divine 
judgment, or as if a solemn judgment 
should be held, and a sentence pro- 
nounced. It would be as manifestly 
an act of God as if he should sit as a 
judge, and pronounce sentence. See 
Notes on vers. 9-11. 


(5.) And a fifth point in the expla- 
nation of the interpreter is, that the do- 
minion under the whole heaven would 

_be given to the saints of the Most 
High, and that all nations should serve 
him ; that is, that there would be a 
universal prevalence of righteousness 
on the earth, and that God would reign 
in the hearts and lives of men, ver. 27. 
See Notes on vers. 13, 14. 

28. Hitherto is the end of the matter. 
That is, the end of what I saw and 
heard. This is the sum of what was 
disclosed to the prophet, but he still 
says that he meditated on it with pro- 
found interest, and that he had much 


This will be con-' 
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dominions! shall serve and obey 
him. 

28 Hitherto zs the end of the 
matter. As forme Daniel, my 
cogitations much troubled me, and 
my countenance changed in me: 
but I kept the matter in my heart. 





solicitude in regard to these great 


events. The words rendered hitherto, 
mean, so far, or thus 3 far. The phrase 
‘“ end of the matter,” means ‘‘ the close 
of the saying a thing;” that is, this 
was all the revelation which was made 
to him, and he was left to his own 
meditations respecting it. 4] As for 
me Daniel. So faras I was concerned ; 
or so far as this had any effect on me. 
It was not unnatural, at the close of © 
this remarkable vision, to state the 
effect that it had on himself. {] My 
cogitations much troubled me. My 
thoughts in regard to it. It was a 
subject which he could not avoid re- 
flecting on, and which could not but 
produce deep solicitude in regard to 
the events which were te occur. Who 
could look into the future without 
anxious and agitating thought? These 
events were such as to engage the pro- 
foundest attention; such as to fix the 
mind in solemn thought. Compare 
Notes on Rev. v. 4. 4] And my coun- 
tenance changed in me. The effect of 
these revelations depicted themselves 
onmy countenance. The prophet does 
not say in what way—whether by mak- 
ing him pale, or careworn, or anxious, 
but merely that it produced a change 
in his appearance. The Chaldee is 
brightness— 93 -and the meaning would 


seem to be, that his bright and cheer- 
ful countenance was changed; that is, 
that his bright looks were changed ; 
either by becoming pale (Gesenius, Len- 
gerke), or by becoming serious and 
thoughtful. §| But I kept the matter 
in my heart. I communicated to no 
one the cause of my deep and anxious 
thoughts. He hid the whole subject 
in his own mind, until he thought pro- 
per to make this ‘record of what he had 
seen and heard. Perhaps there was no 
one to whom he could communicate 
the matter who would credit it; per- 
haps there was no one at court who 
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would sympathize with him; perhaps| 


he thought that it might savour of 
vanity if it were known; perhaps he 
felt that as no one could throw any 
new light on the subject, there would 
be no use in making it a subject of 
conversation ; perhaps he felt so over- 
powered that he could not readily con- 
verse on it, 


We are prepared now, having gone 
through with an exposition of this 
chapter, as to the meaning of the sym- 
bols, the words, and the phrases, to 
endeavour to ascertain what events 
are referred to in this remarkable 
prophecy, and to ask what events it 
was designed should be pourtrayed. 
And in reference to this there are but 
two opinions, or two classes of inter- 
pretations, that require notice: that 
which refers it primarily and exclu- 
sively to Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
that which refers it to the rise and 
character of the Papal power ; that 
which regards the fourth beast as re- 
ferring to the empire of Alexander, 
and the little horn to Antiochus, and 
that which regards the fourth beast as 
referring to the Roman empire, and 
the little horn to the Papal dominion. 
In inquiring which of these is the true 
interpretation, it will be proper, first, 
to consider whether it is applicable 
to Antiochus Epiphanes; secondly, 
whether it in fact finds a fulfilment 
in the Roman empire and the Papacy ; 
and, thirdly, if such is the proper ap- 
plication, what are we to look for in 
the future in what remains unfulfilled 
in regard to the prophecy. 

I. The question whether it is appli- 
cable to the case of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. A large class of interpret- 
ers, of the most respectable character, 
among whom are Lengerke, Maurer, 
Prof. Stuart (Hints on the Interpreta- 
tion of Prophecy, p. 86, seq.; also 
Com. on Daniel, pp. 205-211), Hich- 
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others, suppose that the allusion to 
Antiochus is clear, and that the pri- 
mary, if not the exclusive, reference 
to the prophecy is to him. Professor 
Stuart (Hints, p. 86) says, ‘‘ The pas- 
sage in Daniel vii. 25 is so clear as to 
leave no reasonable room for doubt.” 
“Tn vers. 8, 20, 24, the rise of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes is described ; for the 
fourth beast is, beyond all-reasonable 
doubt, the divided Grecian dominion 
which succeeded the reign of Alexan- 
der the Great. From this dynasty 
springs Antiochus, vers. 8, 20, who is 
most graphically described in ver. 25 
‘as one who shall speak great words 
against the Most High,’ &c.” 

The facts in regard to Antiochus, so 
far as they are necessary to be known 
in the inquiry, are briefly these :—An- 
tiochus Epiphanes (the Illustrious, a 
name taken on himself, Prideaux, iii. 
213), was the son of Antiochus the 
Great, but succeeded his brother, Se- 
leucus Philopator, who died B.c. 176. 
Antiochus reigned over Syria, the capi- 
tal of which was Antioch, on the Oron- 
tes, from B.c. 176 to B.c. 164. His 
character, as that of a cruel tyrant, 
and a most bloodthirsty and bitter 
enemy of the Jews, is fully detailed 
in the first and second book of Mac- 
cabees. Comp. also Prideaux, Con. 
vol. iii. 2138-234. The facts in the 
case of Antiochus, so far as they are 
supposed to bear on the application of 
the prophecy before us, are thus stated 
by Prof. Stuart (Hinis on the Interpre- 
tation of Prophecy, pp. 89, 90): ‘In 
the year 168 before Christ, in the 
month of May, Antiochus Epiphanes 
was on his way to attack Egypt, and © 
he detached Apollonius, one of his 
military confidants, with 22,000 sol- 
diers, in order to subdue and plunder ~ 
Jerusalem. The mission was executed _ 
with entire success. A horrible slaugh- 


horn, Bertholdt, Bleek, and many | ter was made of the men at Jerusalem, 
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and a large portion of the women and 
children, being made captives, were 
sold and treated as slaves. The ser- 
vices of the temple were interrupted, 
and its joyful feasts were turned into 
mourning, 1 Mac. i. 87-39. Soon after 
this the Jews in general were compelled 
to eat swine’s flesh, and to sacrifice to 


_ idols. In December of that same year, 


the temple was profaned by introducing 
the statue of Jupiter Olympius ; and 
on the 25th of that month sacrifices 
were offered to that idol on the altar 
of Jehovah. Just three years after 
this last event, viz., December 25, 
165 B.c., the temple was expurgated by 
Judas Maccabeus, and the worship of 
Jehovah restored. Thus, “three years 
and a half, or almost exactly this 
period, passed away, while Antiochus 
had complete possession and control 
of everything in and around Jerusa- 
lem and the temple. It may be noted, 
also, that just three years passed, from 
the time when the profanation of the 
temple was carried to its greatest height 
—viz., by sacrificing to the statue of 
Jupiter Olympius on the altar of Jeho- 
vah, down to the time when Judas 
renewed the regular worship. J men- 
tion this last circumstance in order to 
account for the three years of Antio- 
chus’ profanations, which are named 
as the period of them in Josephus, 
Ant. xii. 7, § 6. This period tallies 
exactly with the time during which 
the profanation as consummated was 
carried on, if we reckon down to the 
period when the temple worship was 
restored by Judas Maccabeus. But 
in Prowm. ad Bell. Jud. §7, and Bell, 
Jud. 1. 1, § 1, Josephus reckons three 
years and a half as the period during 
which Antiochus ravaged Jerusalem 
and Judea.” 

In regard to this statement, while 
the general facts are correct, there 
are some additional statements which 
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should be made, to determine as to its 
real bearing on the case. The act of 
detaching Apollonius to attack Jeru- 
salem was not, as is stated in this 
extract, when Antiochus was on his 
way to Egypt, but was on his return 
from Egypt, and was just two years 
after Jerusalem had been taken by 
Antiochus.—Prideaux, iii. 239. The 
occasion of his detaching Apollonius, 
was that Antiochus was enraged be- 
cause he had been defeated in Egypt 
by the Romans, and resolved to vent 
all his wrath upon the Jews, who at 
that time had given him no particular 
offence. When, two years before, An- 
tiochus had himself taken Jerusalem, 
he slew forty thousand persons; he 
took as many captives, and sold them 
for slaves ; he forced himself into the 
temple, and entered the most holy 
place ; he caused a great sow to be 
offered on the altar of burnt-offering, 
to show his contempt for the temple 
and the Jewish religion ; he sprinkled 
the broth over every part of the temple 
for the purpose of polluting it; he 
plundered the temple of the altar of 
incense, the shew-bread table, and the 
golden candlestick, and then returned 
to Antioch, having appointed Philip, 
a Phrygian, a man of a cruel and bar- 
barous temper, to be governor of the 
Jews.—Prideaux, iii. 231. When Apol- 
lonius again attacked the city, two 
years afterwards, he waited quietly 
until the Sabbath, and then made his 
assault. He filled the city with blood, 
set it on fire, demolished the houses, 
pulled down the walls, built a strong 
fortress over against the temple, from 
which the garrison could fall on all 
who should attempt to go to worship. 
From this time, ‘the temple became 
deserted, and the daily sacrifices were 
omitted,” until the service was restored 
by Judas Maccabeus, three years and a 
half after. The t¢me during which this 
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continued was, in fact, just three years 
and a half, until Judas Maccabeus suc- 
ceeded in expelling the heathen from 
the temple and from Jerusalem, when 
the temple was purified, and was so- 
lemnly reconsecrated to the worship 
of God, See Prideaux, Con. iii. 240, 
241, and the authorities there cited. 
Now, in reference to this interpre- 


tation, supposing that the prophecy | 


relates to Antiochus, it must be ad- 
mitted that there are coincidences 
which are remarkable, and it is on 
the ground of these coincidences that 
the prophecy has been applied to him. 
These circumstances are such as the 
following: (a) The general character 
of the authority that would exist as 
denoted by the ‘‘little horn,” as that 
of severity and cruelty. None could 
be better fitted to represent that than 
the character of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Comp. Prideaux, Con. iii. 213, 214. 
(b) His arrogance and blasphemy— 
‘(speaking great words against the 
Most High.” Nothing is easier than 
to find what would be a fulfilment of 
this in the character of Antiochus— 
in his sacrilegious entrance into the 
most holy places; in his setting up 
the statue of Jupiter; in his offering 
@ SOW as a sacrifice on the great altar ; 
in his sprinkling the broth of swine on 
the temple in contempt of the Hebrews 
and their worship, and in his causing 
the daily sacrifice at the temple to 
cease. (c) His making war with the 
““ saints,” and ‘‘ wearing out the saints 
of the Most High ”—all this could be 
found accomplished in the wars which 
Antiochus waged against the Jews in 
the slaughter of so many thousands, 
and in sending so many into hopeless 
slavery. (d) His attempt to ‘change 
times and laws ”—this could be found 
to have been fulfilled in the case of 
Antiochus—in his arbitrary character, 
and in his interference with the laws 
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of the Hebrews. (e) The time, as above ° 
stated, is the most remarkable coinci- 
dence. If this is not to be regarded as 
referring exclusively to Antiochus, it 
must be explained on one of two sup- 
positions—either that it is one of those 
coincidences which will be found to 
happen in history, as coincidences hap- 
pen in dreams ; or as having a double 
reference, intended to refer primarily 
to Antiochus, but in a secondary and 
more important sense referring also to 
other events having a strong resem- 
blance to this ; or, in other words, that 
the language was designedly so couched. 
as to relate to two similar classes of 
events. It is not to be regarded as 
very remarkable, however, that it is 
possible to find a fulfilment of these 
predictions in Antiochus, though it be 
supposed that the design was to de- 
scribe the Papacy, for some of the ex- 
pressions are of so general a character 
that they could be applied to many 
events which have occurred, and, from 
the nature of the case, there were 
strong points of resemblance between 
Antiochus and the Papal power. It 
is not absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to suppose that this had reference to 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; and there are so 
many objections to this view as to make 
it, it seems to me, morally impossible 
that it should have had such a refer- 
ence. Among these objections are the 
following :— 

(1.) This interpretation makes it ne- 
cessary to divide the kingdom of the 
Medes and Persians, and to consider 
them two kingdoms, as Eichhorn, 
Jahn, Dereser, De Wette, and Bleek 
do. In order to this interpretation, the 
following are the kingdoms denoted by | 
the four beasts—by the first, the Chal- 
dee ; by the second, the Medish ; by 
the third, the Persian; and by the 
fourth, the Macedonian, or the Mace~ 
donian-Asiatic kingdom under Alexan- 
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der the Great. But to say nothing 
now of any other difficulties, it is an 
insuperable objection to this, that so 
far as the kingdoms of the Medes and 
Persians are mentioned in Scripture, 
and so far as they play any part in the 
fulfilment of prophecy, they are always 
mentioned as one. They appear as one; 
they act as one; they are regarded as 
one. The kingdom of the Medes does 
not appear until it is united with that 
of the Persians, and this remark is 
of special importance when they are 
spoken of as succeeding the kingdom 
of Babylon. The kingdom of the Medes 
was contemporaneous with that of Ba- 
bylon; it was the Medo-Persian king- 
dom that was in any proper sense the 
successor of that of Babylon, as de- 
scribed in these symbols. The king- 
dom of the Medes, as Hengstenberg 
well remarks, could in no sense be said 
to have succeeded that of Babylon any 
longer than during the reign of Cyax- 
ares IT., after the taking of Babylon: 
and even during that short period of 
two years, the government was in fact 
in the hands of Cyrus.— Die Authentie 
des Daniel, p. 200. Schlosser (p. 243) 
says, “‘ the kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians is to be regarded as in fact one 
and the same kingdom, only that in the 
change of the dynasty another branch 
obtained the authority.” See particu- 
larly, Rosenmiiller, A lterthwmskunde, 
i. 290, 291. These two kingdoms are 
in fact always blended—their laws, 
their customs, their religion, and they 
are mentioned as one. Comp. Esth. 
i, 3, 18,193 x. 2; Dan. v. 28; vi. 8, 
12, 15. 

(2.) In order to this interpretation, 


it is necessary to divide the empire 


founded by Alexander, and instead of 
fegarding it as one, to consider that 
which existed when he reigned as one, 
and that of Antiochus, one of the suc- 
— cessors of Alexander, asanother. This 
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opinion is maintained by Bertholdt, 
who supposes that the first beast re- 
presented the Babylonian kingdom ; 
the second, the kingdom of the Medes 
and Persians ; the third, that of Alex- 
ander; and the fourth the kingdoms 
that sprang out of that. In order to 
this, it 4s necessary to suppose that 
the four heads and wings, and the ten 
horns, equally represent that kingdom, 
or sprang from it—the four heads, the 
kingdom when divided at the death of 
Alexander, and the ten horns, powers 
that ultimately sprang up from the 
same dominion. But this is contrary 
to the whole representation in regard 
to the Asiatic-Macedonian empire. In 
ch. viii. 8, 9, where there is an un- 
doubted reference to that empire, it is 
said ‘‘the he-goat waxed very great: 
and when he was strong, the great horn 
was broken; and for it came up four 
notable ones toward the four winds of 
heaven. And out of one of them came 
forth a little horn, which waxed ex- 
ceeding great, toward the south,” &c. 
Here is an undoubted allusion to Alex- 
ander, and to his followers, and parti- 
cularly to Antiochus, but no mention 
of any such division as is necessary to 
be supposed if the fourth beast repre- 
sents the power that succeeded Alex- 
ander in the East. In no place is the 
kingdom of the successors of Alexander 
divided from his in the same sense in 
which the kingdom of the Medes and 
Persians is from that of Babylon, or 
the kingdom of Alexander from that 
of the Persians. Comp. Hengstenberg, 
as above, pp. 203-205. 

(3.) The supposition that the fourth 
beast represents either the kingdom of 
Alexander, or, according to Bertholdt 
and others, the successors of Alexander, 
by no means agrees with the character 
of that beast’as compared with the 
others. That beast was far more for- 
midable, and more to be dreaded, than 
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either of the others. It had iron teeth 
and brazen claws ; it stamped down all 
before it, and broke all to pieces, and 
manifestly represented a far more fear- 
ful dominion than either of the others. 
The same is true in regard to the pa- 
rallel representation in ch. ii. 33, 40, 
of the fourth kingdom represented by 
the legs and feet of iron, as more terrific 
than either of those denoted by the gold, 
the silver, or the brass. But this re- 
presentation by no means agrees with 
the character of the kingdom of either 
Alexander or his successors, and in fact 
would not be true of them. It would 
agree well, as we shall see, with the 
Roman power, even as contrasted with 
that of Babylon, Persia, or Macedon ; 
but it is not the representation which 
would, with propriety, be given of the 
empire of Alexander, or his successors, 
as contrasted with those which preceded 
them. Comp. Hengstenberg, as above, 
pp. 205-207. Moreover, this does not 
agree with what is expressly said of 
this power that should succeed that of 
Alexander, in a passage undoubtedly 
referring to it, in ch. viii. 22, where it 
is said, ‘‘ Now that being broken, where- 
as four stood up for it, four kingdoms 
shall stand up out of the nation, but 
not in his power.” 

(4.) On this supposition it is impos- 
sible to determine who are meant by 
the “ten horns” of the fourth beast 
(ver. 7), and the “‘ ten kings” (ver. 24) 
that are represented by these. All the 
statements in Daniel that refer to the 
Macedonian kingdom (ch. vii. 6; viii. 
8, 22) imply that the Macedonian em- 
pire in the Hast, when the founder died, 
would bedivided into four great powers 
or monarchies—in accordance with 
what is well known to have been the 
fact. But who are the ten kings or 
-sovereignties that were to exist under 
this general Macedonian power, on the 


supposition that the fourth beast re-| king of Egypt. 
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presents this? Bertholdt supposes that 
the ten horns are ‘‘ten Syrian kings,” 
and that the eleventh little horn is An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. ‘The names of 
these kings, according to Bertholdt 
(pp. 482, 483), are Seleucus Nicator, 
Antiochus Soter, Antiochus Theos, 
Seleucus Callinicus, Seleucus Cerau- 
nus, Antiochus the Great, Seleucus 
Philopator, Heliodorus, Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, and Demetrius. So also 
Prof. Stuart, Com. on Dan. p. 208. 
But it is impossible to make out this 
exact number of Syrian kings from 
history, to say nothing now of the im- 
probability of supposing that their 
power was represented by the fourth 
beast. These kings were not of the 
same dynasty, of Syria, of Macedonia, 
or of Egypt, but the list is made up of 
different kingdoms. Grotius (in loc.) 
forms the catalogue of ten kings out 
of the lists of the kings of Syria and 
Egypt—five out of one, and five out 
of the other; but this is manifestly 
contrary to the intention of the pro- 
phecy, which is to represent them as 
springing out of one and the same 
power. It is a further objection to 
this view, that these are lists of sue- 
cessive kings—rising up one after the 
other; whereas the representation of 
the ten horns would lead us to suppose 
that they existed simultaneously; or 
that somehow there were ten powers 
that sprang out of the one great power 
represented by the fourth beast. 

(5.) Equally difficult is it, on this 
supposition, to know who are intended 
by the ‘‘three horns” that were plucked 
up by the little horn that sprang up 
among the ten, ver. 8. Grotius, who 


regards the ‘‘little horn” as represent- 


ing Antiochus Epiphanes, supposes 
that the three horns were his elder 
brothers, Seleucus, Demetrius, the son 
of Seleucus, and Ptolemy Philopator, 
But it is an insuper- 
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able objection to this that the three 
kings mentioned by Grotius are not all 
in his list of ten kings, neither Ptolemy 
Philometor (if Philometor he meant), 
nor Demetrius being of the number.— 
Newton on the Proph. p.211. Neither 
were they plucked up by the roots by 
Antiochus, or by his order. Seleucus 
was poisoned by his treasurer, Helio- 
dorus, whose aim it was to usurp the 
crown for himself, before Antiochus 
came from Rome, where he had been 
detained as a hostage for several years. 
Demetrius lived to dethrone and mur- 
der the son of Antiochus, and succeeded 
him in the kingdom of Syria. Ptolemy 
Philopator died king of Egypt almost 
thirty years before Antiochus came to 
the throne of Syria; or if Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, as is most probable, was meant 
by Grotius, though he suffered much 
in the wars with Antiochus, yet he 
survived him about eighteen years, 
| and died in possession of the crown of 
Egypt.—Newton, ut supra. Bertholdt 
supposes that the three kings were 
Heliodorus, who poisoned Seleucus 
Philopator, and sought, by the help of 
a party, to obtain the throne ; Ptolemy 
Philometor, king of Egypt, who, as 
sister’s son to the king, laid claim to 
the throne; and Demetrius, who, as 
son of the former king, was legitimate 
heir to the throne. But there are two 
objections to this view; (a) that the 
representation by the prophet is of 
actual kings—which these were not ; 
and (6) that Antiochus ascended the 
throne peaceably ; Demetrius, who 
would have been regarded as the king 
of Syria, not being able to make his 
title good, was detained as a hostage at 
Rome. Hengstenberg, pp. 207, 208. 
Prof. Stuart, Com. on Dan., pp. 208, 
209, supposes that the three kings re- 
ferred to were Heliodorus, Ptolemy 


Philometor, and Demetrius I. ; but in 
Daniet II, 
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regard to these it should be observed, 
that they were mere pretenders to the 
throne, whereas the text in Daniel sup- 
poses that they would be actual kings. 
Comp. Hengstenberg, p. 208. 

(6.) The téme here mentioned, on the 
supposition that literally three years 
and a half (ver. 25) are intended, does 
not agree with the actual dominion of 
Antiochus. In an undoubted reference 
to him in ch. viii. 18, 14, it is said 
that ‘‘the vision concerning the daily 
sacrifice, and the transgression of de- 
solation,” would be ‘‘ unto two thou- 
sand and three hundred days; then 
shall the sanctuary be cleansed ;” that 
is, one thousand and forty days, or 
some two years and ten months more 
than the time mentioned here. I am 
aware of the difficulty of explaining 
this (see Prof. Stuart, Hints on the 
Interpretation of Prophecy, p. 98, seq.), 
and the exact meaning of the passage 
in ch, vii. 18, 14, will come up for 
consideration hereafter ; but it is an 
objection of some force to the applica- 
tion of the ‘‘ time, and times, and di- . 
viding of atime” (ver. 25) to Antiochus, 
that it is not the same time which is 
applied to him elsewhere. 

(7.) And one more objection to this 
application is, that, in the prophecy, it 
is said that he who was represented by 
the ‘‘little horn” would continue till 
‘the Ancient of days should sit,” and 
evidently till the kingdom should be 
taken by the one in the likeness of the 
Son of man, vers. 9, 10, 13, 14, 21, 22, 
26. But if this refers to Antiochus, 
then these events must refer to the 
coming of the Messiah, and to the set- 
ting up of his kingdom in the world. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, Antiochus 
died about 164 years before the Sa- 
viour came, and there is no way of 
showing that he continwed until the 


Messiah came in the flesh. 
F 
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These objections to the opinion that | this supposition, also, everything in the 


this refers, to Antiochus Epiphanes 
seem to me to be insuperable. 

II. The question whether it refers 
to the Roman empire and the Papal 
power. The fair inquiry is, whether 
the things referred to in the vision ac- 
tually find such a correspondence in the 
Roman empire and the Papacy, that 
they would fairly represent them if the 
symbols had been made use of after 
the events occurred. Are they suchas 
we might properly use now as describ- 
ing the portions of those events that 
are past, on the supposition that the 
reference was to those events? 'To de- 
termine this, it will be proper to refer 
to the things in the symbol, and to in- 
quire whether events corresponding to 
them have actually occurred in the Ro- 
man empire and the Papacy. Recall- 
ing the exposition which has beenabove 
given of the explanation furnished by 
the ange! to Daniel, the things there 
referred to will find an ample anda 
striking fulfilment in the Roman em- 
pire and the Papal power. 

(1.) The fourth kingdom, symbolized 
by the fourth beast, is accurately re- 
presented by the Roman power. This 
is true in regard to the place which 
that power would occupy in the history 
of the world, on the supposition that 
the first three referred to the Babylo- 
nian, the Medo-Persian, and the Mace- 
donian. On this supposition there is 
no need of regarding the Medo-Persian 
empire as divided into two, repre- 
sented by two symbols; or the kingdom 
founded by Alexander—the Asiatic- 
Macedonian—as distinct from that of 
his successors. As the Medo-Persian 
was in fact one dominion, so was the 
Macedonian under Alexander, and in 
the form of the four dynasties into 
which it was divided on his death, and 
down to the time when the whole was 
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symbol is fulfilled. The fourth beast 
—so mighty, so terrific, so powerful, 
so unlike all the others, armed with 
iron teeth, and with claws of brass, 
trampling down and stamping on all 
the earth—well represents the Roman 
dominion. The symbol is such a one 
as we should now use appropriately to 
represent that power, and in every re- 
spect that empire was well represented 
by the symbol. It may be added, also, 
that this supposition corresponds with 
the obvious interpretation of the paral- 
lel place in chapter ii. 33, 40, where 
the same empire is referred to in the 
image by the legs and feet of iron. See 
Notes on that passage. It should be 
added, that this fourth kingdom is to 
be considered as prolonged through the 
entire continuance of the Roman power, 
in the various forms in which that power 
has been kept up on the earth—alike 
under the empire, and when broken up 
into separate sovereignties, and when 
again concentrated and embodied un- 
der the Papacy. That fourth power or 
dominion was to be continued, accord- 
ing to the prediction here, until the 
establishment of the kingdom of the 
saints. Hither, then, that kingdom of 
the saints has come, or has been set up, 
or the fourth kingdom, in some form, 
still remains. The truth is, that in 
prophecy the entire Roman dominion 
seems to be contemplated as one—one 
mighty and formidable power trampling 
down the liberties of the world ; op- 
pressing and persecuting the people of 
God—the true church ; and maintain- 
ing an absolute and arbitrary dominion 
over the souls of men—as a mighty 
domination standing in the way of the 
progress of truth, and keeping back the 
reign of the saints on the earth. In 
these respects the Papal dominion is, 
and has been, but a prolongation, in 
another form, of the influence of hea- 
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then Rome, and the entire domination 
may be represented as one, and might 
be symbolized by the fourth beast in 
the vision of Daniel. When that power 
sha'l cease, we may, according to the 
prophecy, look for the time when the 
‘‘kingdom shall be given to the saints,” 
or when the true kingdom of God shall 
be set up all over the world. 

(2.) Out of this one sovereignty, 
represented by the fourth beast, ten 
powers or sovereignties, represented by 
the ten horns, were to arise. It was 
shown in the exposition, that these 
would all spring out of that one domi- 
nion, and would wield the power that 
was wielded by that; that is, that the 
one great power would be broken up 
and distributed into the number repre- 
sented by ten. As the horns all ap- 
peared at the same time on the beast, 
and did not spring up after one an- 
other, so these powers would be simul- 
taneous, and would not be a mere suc- 
cession; and as the horns all sprang 
from the beast, so these powers would 
all have the same origin, and be a por- 
tion of the same one power now divided 
into many. The question then is, whe- 
ther the Roman power was in fact dis- 
tributed into so many sovereignties at 
any period suchas would be represented 
by the springing up of the little horn— 
if that refers to the Papacy. Now, 
one has only to look into any historical 
work, to see how in fact the Roman 
power became distributed and broken 
up in this way into a large number of 
kingdoms, or comparatively petty so- 
vereignties, occupying the portions of 
the world once governed by Rome. In 
the decline of the empire, and as the 
new power represented by the “‘little 
horn” arose, there was a complete 
_ breaking up of the one power that was 
formerly wielded, and a large number 
of states and kingdoms sprang out of 
it. To see that there is no difficulty 
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in making out the number ten, or that 
some such distribution and breaking 
up of the one power is naturally sug- 
gested, I cast my eye on the historical 
chart of Lyman, and found the follow- 
ing kingdoms or sovereignties specified 
as occupying the same territory which 
was possessed by the Roman empire, 
and springing from that—viz., the 
Vandals, Alans, Suevi, Heruli, Franks, 
Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Burgundians, 
Lombards, Britons. ‘The Roman em- 
pire as such had ceased, and the power 
was distributed into a large number of 
comparatively petty sovereignties— 
well represented at this period by the 
ten horns on the head of the beast, 
Even the Romanists themselves admit 
that the Roman empire was, by means 
of the incursions of the northern na- 
tions, dismembered into ten kingdoms 
(Calmet on Rev. xiii. 1; and he refers 
likewise to Berengaud, Bossuet, and 
Dupin. See Newton, p. 209); and 
Machiaveli (Hist. of Flor. 1. i.), with 
no design of furnishing an illustration 
of this prophecy, and probably with no 
recollection of it, has mentioned these 
names :—1, the Ostrogoths in Mesia; 
2, the Visigoths in Pannonia; 3, the 
Sueves and Alans in Gascoign and 
Spain; 4, the Vandals in Africa; 5, 
the Franks in France; 6, the Burgun- 
dians in Burgundy ; 7, the Heruli and 
Turingi in Italy; 8, the Saxons and 
Angles in Britain; 9, the Huns in 
Hungary; 10, the Lombards at first 
upon the Danube, afterwards in Italy. 
The arrangement proposed by Sir Isaac 
Newton is the following:—1, The 
kingdom of the Vandals and Alans in 
Spain and Africa; 2, the kingdom of 
the Suevians in Spain; 3, the king- 
dom of the Visigoths ; 4, the kingdom 
ofthe Alans in Gallia; 5, the kingdom 
of the Burgundians; 6, the kingdom 
of the Franks; 7, the kingdom of the 
Britons ; 8, the kingdom of the Huns; 
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9, the kingdom of the Lombards; 10, 
the kingdom of Ravenna. Comp. also 
Duffield on the Prophecies, pp. 279, 
280. For other arrangements consti- 
tuting the number ten, as embracing the 
ancient power of the Roman empire, 
see Newton on the Prophecies, pp. 209, 
210. There is some slight variation in 
the arrangements proposed by Mr. 
Mede, Bishop Lloyd, and Sir Isaac 
Newton; but still it is remarkable that 
it is easy to make out that number 
with so good a degree of certainty, and 
particularly so, that it should have 
been suggested by a Romanist himself. 
Even if it is not practicable to make 
out the number with strict exactness, 
or if all writers do not agree in regard 
to the dynasties constituting the num- 
ber ten, we should bear in remembrance 
the fact that these powers arose in the 
midst of great confusion; that one 
kingdom arose and another fell in rapid 
succession; and that there was not 
that entire certainty of location and 
boundary which there is in old and 
established states. One thing is cer- 
tain, that there never has been a case 
in which an empire of vast power has 
been broken up into small sovereign- 
ties, to which this description would 
so well apply as to the rise of the nu- 
merous dynasties in the breaking up of 
the vast Roman power; and another 
thing is equally certain, that if we were 
now to seek an appropriate symbol of 
the mighty Roman power—of its con- 
quests, and of the extent of its domi- 
nion, and of the condition of that em- 
pire, about the time that the Papacy 
arose, we could not find a more strik- 
ing or appropriate symbol than that of 
the terrible fourth beast with iron 
teeth and brazen claws—stamping the 
earth beneath his feet, and with ten 
horns springing out of his head. 

(3.) In the midst of these there 
sprang up a little horn that had re- 
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markable characteristics. The inquiry 
now is, if this does not represent 
Antiochus, whether it finds a proper 
fulfilment in the Papacy. . Now, in 
regard to this inquiry, the slightest 
acquaintance with the history and 
claims of the Papal power will show 
that there was a striking appropriate- 
ness in the symbol—such an appro- 
priateness, that if we desired now to 
find a symbol that would represent this, 
we could find no one better adapted 
to it than that employed by Daniel. 
(a) The little horn would spring up 
among the others, and stand among 
them—as dividing the power with 
them, or sharing or wielding that power. 
That is, on the supposition that it refers 
to the Papacy, the Papal power would 
spring ont of the Roman empire; would 
be one of the sovereignties among 
which that vast power would be di- 
vided, and share with the other ten in 
wielding authority. It would be an 
eleventh power added to the ten. And 
who can be ignorant that the Papal 
power at the beginning, when it first 
asserted civil authority, sustained just 
such a relation to the crumbled and 
divided Roman empire as this? It 
was just one of the powers into which 
that. vast sovereignty passed. (6) It 
would not spring up contemporane- 
ously with them, but would arise in 
their midst, when they already existed. 
They are seen in vision as actually 
existing together, and this new power 
starts up among them. What could 
be more strikingly descriptive of the 
Papacy—as a power arising when the 
great Roman authority was broken to 
fragments, and distributed into a large 
number of sovereignties? Then this 
new power was seen to rise—small at 
first, but gradually gaining strength, 
until it surpassed any one of them in 
strength, and assumed a position in 
the world which no one of them had, 
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The representation is exact. It is not 
a foreign power that invaded them ; it 
starts up in the midst of them—spring- 
ing out of the head of the same beast, 
and constituting a part of the same 
mighty domination that ruled the 
world. (c) It would be small at first, 
but would soon become so powerful as 
to pluck up and displace three of the 
others. 
been better chosen to describe the 
Papal power than this? Could we 
find any now that would better describe 
it? Any one needs to have but the 
slightest acquaintance with the history 
of the Papal power to know that it was 
small at its beginnings, and that its 
ascendency over the world was the 
consequence of slow but steady growth. 
Indeed, so feeble was it at its com- 
mencement, so undefined were its first 
appearance and form, that one of the 
most difficult things in history is to 
know exactly when it did begin, or to 
determine the exact date of its origin 
asa distinct power. Different schemes 
in the interpretation of prophecy turn 
wholly on this. We see, indeed, that 
power subsequently strongly marked in 
its character, and exerting a mighty in- 
fluence in the world—having subjugated 
nations to its control; we see causes 
for a long time at work tending to this, 
and can trace their gradual operation 
in producing it, but the exact period 
when its dominion began, what was 
the first characteristic act of the Papacy 
as such, what constituted its precise 
beginning as a peculiar power blending 
and combining a peculiar civiland eccle- 
siastical authority, no one is able with 
absolute certainty to determine. Who 
can fix the exact date? Who can tell 
precisely when it was? It is true that 
- there were several distinct acts, or the 
exercise of civil authority, in thé early 
history of the Papacy, but what was 
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one has been able to determine with so 
much certainty as to leave no room 


for doubt. Any one can see with 
what propriety the commencement of 
such a power would be designated by a 
little horn springing up among others. 
(d) It would grow to be mighty, for 
the “little horn” thus grew to be so 
powerful as to pluck up three of the 
horns of the beast. Of the growth of 
the power of the Papacy no one can be 
ignorant who has any acquaintance 
with history. It held nations in sub- 
jection, and claimed and exercised the 
right of displacing and distributing 
crowns as it pleased. (e¢) It would 
subdue “‘three kings ;” that is, three 
of the ten represented by the ten horns, 
The prophet saw this at some point in 
its progress when three fell before it, or 
were overthrown by it. There might 
have been also other points in its his- 
tory when it might have been seen as 
having overthrown more of them— 
perhaps the whole ten, but the atten- 
tion was arrested by the fact that, soon 
after its rise, three of the ten were 
seen to fall before it. Now, in regard 
to the application of this, it may be 
remarked, (1.) That it does not apply, 
as already shown, to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes—there being no sense in which 
he overthrew three of the princes that 
occupied the throne in the succession 
from Alexander, to say nothing of the 
fact that these were contemporaneous 
kings or kingdoms. (2.) There is no 
other period in history, and there are 
no other events to which it could be 
applied except either to Antiochus or 
the Papacy. (8.) In the confusion that 
existed on the breaking up of the 
Roman empire, and the imperfect ac- 
counts of the transactions which oc- © 
curred in the rise of the Papal power, 
it would not be wonderful if it should 
be difficult to find events distinctly re- 
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accurate and absolute fulfilment of the 
vision. (4.) Yet it is possible tomake 
out the fulfilment of this with a good 
degree of certainty in the history of 
the Papacy. Ifapplicable to the Papal 
power, what seems to be demanded is, 
that three of these ten kingdoms, or 
sovereignties should be rooted up by 
that power; that they should cease to 
exist as separate sovereignties; that 
they should be added to the sove- 
reignty that should spring up; and 
that, as distinct kingdoms, they should 
cease to play a part in the history of 
the world, The three sovereignties 
thus transplanted, or rooted up, are 
supposed by Mr. Mede to have been 
the Greeks, the Longobards, and the 
Franks, Sir Isaac Newton supposes 
they were the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
the Lombards, and the senate and 
dukedom .of Rome. ‘The objections 
which may be made to these supposi- 
tions may be seen in Newton on the 
Prophecies, pp. 216, 217. The king- 
doms which he supposes are to be re- 
ferred to were the following :—First. 
The Exarchate of Ravenna. This of 
right belonged to the Greek emperors. 
This was the capital of their dominions 
in Italy. It revolted at the instiga- 
tion of the Pope, and was seized by 
Astolphus, king of the Lombards, 
who thought to make himself master 
of Italy. The Pope in his exigency 
applied for aid to Pepin, king of France, 
who marched into Italy, besieged the 
Lombards in Pavia, and forced them 
to surrender the Exarchate and other 
territories in Italy. These were not 
restored to the Greek emperor, as they 
in justice should have been, but, at 
the solicitation of the Pope, were given 
to St. Peter and his successors for 
perpetual possession. ‘And so,” says 
Platina, ‘‘the name of the Exarchate, 
which had continued from the time of 
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hundred and seventy years, was ex- 
tinguished.” —Livesof the Popes. This, © 
according to Sigonius, was effected in 
the year 755. See Gibbon, Dec. and 
Fall, vol. ii, 224, iii. 3382, 334, 338. 
From this period, says Bp. Newton, 
the Popes being now become temporal 
princes, no longer date their epistles 
and bulls by the years of the em- 
peror’s reign, but by the years of their 
own advancement to the Papal chair. 
Secondly.. The kingdom of the Lom- 
bards. This kingdom was troublesome 
to the Popes. The dominions of the 
Pope were invaded by Desiderius, in the 
time of Pope Adrian J. Application 
was again made to the king of France, 
and Charles the Great, the son and 
successor of Pepin, invaded the Lom- 
bards; and desirous of enlarging hig 
own dominions, conquered the Lom- 
bards, put an end to their kingdom, 
and gave a great part of their territory 
to the Pope. This was the end of the 
kingdom of the Lombards, in the 206th 
year after their obtaining possessions 
in Italy, and in the year of our Lord 
774. See Gibbon, Dec. and Fall, vol. 
ili. 385. Thirdly. The Roman States 
subjected to the Popes in acivil sense. 
Though subjected to the Pope spiri- 
tually, yet for a long time the Roman 
people were governed by a senate, and 
retained many of their old privileges, 
and elected both the Western Ein- 
perors and the Popes. This power, 
however, as is well known, passed into 
the hands of the Popes, and has been 
retained by them to the present time, 
the Pope having continued to be the 
civil as well as the ecclesiastical head. 
See Bp. Newton, pp. 319, 320. All 
semblance of the freedom’ of ancient 
Rome passed away, and this Roman 
dominion, as such, ceased to be, being 
completely absorbed in the Papacy. 
The Saxons, the Franks, &c., con- 
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powers; these states passed entirely 
into the dominion of the Pope, and as 
independent kingdoms or sovereign- 
ties ceased to be, This is the solution 
in regard to the ‘‘three horns” that 
were to be plucked up, as given by Bp. 
Newton. Absolute certainty in a case 
of this kind is not to be expected in 
the confusion and indefiniteness of that 
portion of history, nor can it be reason- 
ably demanded. If there were three 
of these powers planted in regions that 
became subject to the Papal power, 
and that disappeared or were absorbed 
in that one dominion constituting the 
peculiarity of the Papal dominion, or 
which entered into the Roman Papal 
state, considered as a sovereignty by 
itself among the nations of the earth, 
this is all that is required, Mr. Faber 
supposes the three to have been these; 
the Herulo-Turingic, the Ostrogothic, 
and the Lombardic, and says of them, 
that they ‘‘were necessarily eradicated 
in the immediate presence of the Pa- 
pacy, before which they were geo- 
graphically standing—and that the 
temporal principality which bears the 
name of St. Peter’s patrimony, was 
carved out of the mass of their sub- 
jugated dominions.”—Sacred Calen- 
dar, vol. ii. p. 102. Prof, Gaussen 
(Discourse on Popery: Geneva, 1844) 
supposes that the three kings or king- 
doms here referred to were the Heruli, 
the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards. 
According to Bower (Livesof the Popes, 
vol, ii. 108, Dr. Cox’s edition, note), 
the temporal dominions granted by 
Pepin to the Pope, or of which the 
Pope became possessed in consequence 
of the intervention of the kings of 
France, were the following: (1) The 
Exarchate of Ravenna, which com- 
prised, according to Sigonius, the fol- 
lowing cities: — Ravenna, Bologna, 
Imola, Fienza, Forlimpoli, Forli, Ce- 
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Adria, Servia, and Secchia. (2.) The 
Pentapolis, comprehending Rimini, 
Pesaro, Concha, Fano, Sinigalia, An- 
cono, Osimo, Umono, Jesi, Fossom- 
brone, Monteferetro, Urbino, Cagli, 
Lucoli, and Eugubio, (3.) The city 
and dukedom of Rome, containing 
several cities of note, which had with- 
drawn themselves from all subjection to 
the emperor, had submitted to St. Peter 
ever since the time of Pope Gregory 
IT. See also Bower, 11. 134, where he 
says, ‘‘ The Pope had, by Charlemagne, 
been put in possession of the Exar- 
chate, the Pentapolis, and the duke- 
dom of Spoleti” [embracing the city 
and dukedom of Rome]. And again, 
on the same page (note): ‘‘The Pope 
possessed the Exarchate, the Penta- 
polis, and the dukedom of Spoleti, with 
the city and dukedom of Rome.” It 
should be remembered that these state- 
ments are made by historians with no 
reference to any supposed fulfilment of 
this prophecy, and no allusion to it, 
but as matters of simple historical fact, 
occurring in the regular course of his- 
tory. The material fact to be made out 
in order to show that this description 
of the “little horn” is applicable to 
the Papacy is, that at the commence- 
ment of what was properly the Papacy 
—that is, as I suppose, the wnzon of the 
spiritual and temporal power, or the 
assumption of temporal authority by 
him who was Bishop of Rome, and who 
had been before regarded as a mere 
spiritual or ecclesiastical ruler, there 
was a triple jurisdiction assumed or 
conceded, a threefold domination ; or 
a union under himself of what had been 
three sovereignties, that now disap- 
peared as independent administrations, 
and whose distinct governments were 
now merged in the onesinglesovereignty 
of the Pope. Now, that there was, 
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that it could be recognized as having a 
place among the temporal sovereignties 
of the earth, such a united domination, 
or suchaunion of three separate powers 
under one, will be apparent from an ex- 
tract from Mr. Gibbon. He is speak- 
ing of the rewards conferred on the 
Pope by the Carlovingian race of kings, 
on account of the favour shown to them 
in his conferring the crown of France 
on Pepin, the mayor of the palace— 
directing in his favour over Childeric, 
thedescendant of Clovis. Of this trans- 
action, Mr. Gibbon observes, in gene- 
ral (iii. 836), that ‘“‘the mutual obliga- 
tions of the Popes and the Carlovingian 
family form the important link of an- 
cient and modern, of civil and ecclesi- 
astical history.” He then proceeds (1) 
to specify the gifts or favours which 
the Popes conferred on the Carlovin- 
gian race; and (2) those which, in 
return, Pepin and Charlemagne be- 
stowed onthe Popes. In reference to 
the latter, he makes the following state- 
ment (iii. 8338) :—‘‘The gratitude of the 
Carlovingians was adequate to these 
obligations, and their names are con- 
secrated as the saviours and benefac- 
tors of the Roman church. Her an- 
cient patrimony of farms and houses 
was transformed by their bounty into 
the temporal dominion of cities and pro- 
vinces, and the donation of the Exar- 
chate was the first-fruits of the conquests 
of Pepin. Astolphus[king of the Lom- 
bards] withasighrelinquished his prey ; 
the keys and the hostages of the prin- 
cipal cities were delivered to the French 
ambassador; and in his master’s name 
he presented them before the tomb of 
St. Peter. The ample measure of the 
Exarchate might comprise all the pro. 
vinces of Italy which had obeyed the 
emperor orhis vicegerent ; but its strict 
and proper limits were included in the 
territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and 
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was the Pentapolis, which stretched 
along the Adriatic from Rimini to An- 
cona, and advanced into the midland 
country as far as the ridge of the 
Apennines. In this transaction, the 
ambition and avarice of the Popes have 
been severely condemned. Perhaps 
the humility of a Christian priest should 
have rejected an earthly kingdom, which 
it was not easy for him to govern with- 
out renouncing the virtues of his pro- 
fession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or 
even a generous enemy, would have 
been less impatient to divide the spoils 
of the barbarian; and if the emperor 
had intrusted Stephen to solicit in his 
name the restitution of the Exarchate, 
I will not absolve the Pope from the 
reproach of treachery and falsehood. 
But, in the rigid interpretation of the 
laws, every one may accept, without 
inquiry, whatever his benefactor may 
bestow without injustice. The Greek 
emperor had abdicated or forfeited his 
right to the Exarchate; and the sword 
of Astolphus was broken by the stronger 
sword of the Carlovingian. It was not 
in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pe- 
pin had exposed his person and army 
in a double expedition beyond the Alps ; 
he possessed, and he might lawfully 
alienate his conquests: and to the im- 
portunities of the Greeks he piously 
replied, that no human consideration 
should tempt him to resume the gift 
which he had conferred on the Roman 
pontiff for the remission of his sins and 
the salvation of his soul. The splendid 
donation was granted in supreme and 
absolute dominion, and the world be- 
held for the first time a Christian bishop 
invested with the prerogatives of a tem- 
poral prince, the choice of magistrates, 
the exercise of justice, the imposition 
of taxes, and the wealth of the palace 
of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the 
Lombard kingdom, the inhabitants of 
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from the storm, shaved their heads 
after the Ravenna fashion, declared 
themselves the servants and subjects 
of St. Peter, and completed, by this 
voluntary surrender, the present circle 
of the Ecclesiastical State.” The fol- 
lowing things are apparent from this 
extract :—(a) That here, according to 
Mr. Gibbon, was the beginning of the 
temporal power of the Pope. (6) That 
this was properly, in the view above 
taken, the commencement of the Pa- 
pacy as a distinct and peculiar domi- 
nion. (c) That in this there was a 
threefold government, or three tempo- 
ral sovereignties united under him, and 
constituting at that time, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Gibbon, ‘‘the present 
circle of the ecclesiastical state.” There 
was, jirst, the Exarchate of Ravenna; 
secondly, the Pentapolis, ‘‘which,” he 
says, wasits ‘‘inseparable dependency;” 
and, thirdly, the ‘“‘duchy of Spoleti,” 
which, he says, ‘‘completed the pre- 
sent circle of the ecclesiastical state.” 
This was afterwards, Mr. Gibbon goes 
on to say, greatly ‘‘enlarged ;” but this 
was the form in which the Papal power 
first made its appearance among the 
temporal sovereignties of Europe. I 
do not find, indeed, that the kingdom 
- of the Lombards was, as is commonly 
stated, among the number of the tem- 
poral sovereignties that became subject 
to the authority of the Popes, but I do 
find that there were three distinct tem- 
poral sovereignties that lost their inde- 
pendent existence, and that were united 
under that one temporal authority— 
constituting by the union of the spiri- 
tual and temporal power that one pe- 
culiar kingdom. In Lombardy the 


_ power remained in the possession of the 

kings of the Lombards themselves, 
until that kingdom was subdued by the 
arms of Pepin and Charlemagne, and 
then it became subject to the crown of 
France, though for a time under the 
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nominal reign of its own kings. See 
Gibbon, iii. 334, 335, 338. Ifit should 
be said, thatinthe interpretation of this 
passage respecting the “‘three horns” 
that were plucked up, or the three king- 
doms that were thus destroyed, it would 
be proper to look for them among the 
ten into which the one great kingdom 
was divided, and that the three above 
referred to—the Exarchate of Ravenna, 
the Pentapolis, and the dukedom of 
Spoleti and Rome—were not properly 
of that number, according to the list 
above given, it is necessary, in reply to 
this, to advert only to the two main 
facts in the case: (1) that the great 
Roman power was actually divided into 
a large number of sovereignties that 
sprang up on its ruins—usually, but 
not in fact exactly, represented by ten; 
and (2) that the Papacy began its ca- 
reer with a conceded dominion over the 
three territories above referred to—a 
part, in fact, of the one great dominion 
constituting the Roman power, and in 
the same territory. It is a remarkable 
fact that the popes to this day wear a 
triple crown—a fact that exists in re- 
gard to no other monarchs—as if they 
had absorbed under themselves three 
separate and distinct sovereignties; or 
as «if they represented three separate 
forms of dominion. The sum of what 
is said in the exposition of these verses 
may be thus expressed:— (1.) That 
there was originally one great sove- 
reignty represented here by the ‘‘fourth 
beast ”—the Roman empire. (2.) That, 
in fact, as is abundantly confirmed by 
history, this one great and united power 
was broken up into a large number of 
separate and independent sovereignties 
—most naturally and obviously de- 
scribed by ten, or such as would ap- 
pear in a prophetic vision to be ten, 
and such as is actually so represented 
by historians having no interest in the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and no de- 
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signed reference to what may be sym- 
bolized by the ‘‘ten horns.” (8.) That 
there was another peculiar and distinct 
power that sprang out of them, and 
that grew to be mighty—a power un- 
like the others, and unlike anything 
that had before appeared in the world 
—combining qualities to be found in 
no other sovereignty—having a pe- 
culiar relation at the same time to the 
one original sovereignty, and to the ten 
into which that was divided—the pro- 
longation, in an important sense, of 


the power of the one, and springing up | 


in a peculiar manner among the others 
—that peculiar ecclesiastical and civil 
power—the Papacy—well represented 
by the ‘little horn.” (4.) That, in fact, 
this one power absorbed into itself three 
of these sovereignties — annihilating 
them as independent powers, and com- 
bining them into one most peculiar 
dominion — properly represented by 
“plucking them up.” (5.) That as a 
proper symbol, or emblem of some such 
domination, a crown or diadem is still 
worn, most naturally and obviously 
suggesting such a threefold absorption 
of dominion. (6.) That all this is ac- 
tually prefigured by the symbols em- 
ployed by the prophet, or that the 
symbols are such as would be naturally 
employed on the supposition that these 
events were designed to be referred to. 
(7.) And that there have been no other 
historical events to which these re- 
markable symbols could be naturally 
and obviously applied. And if these 
things are so, how are they to be ex- 
plained except on the supposition that 
Daniel was inspired? Has man any 
natural sagacity by which such sym- 
bols representing the future could be 
suggested? (f) It would be arrogant 
and proud, ‘speaking great words 
against the Most High.” No Protes- 
tant will doubt that this is true of the 
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tory will presume to call it in ques- 
tion. The arrogant pretensions of the 
Papacy have been manifested in all 
the history of that power, and no one 
can doubt that its assumptions have 
been, in fact, by fair construction, “a 
speaking of great words against God.” 
The Pope has claimed, or allowed to 
be conferred on him, names and prero- 
gatives which can belong only to God. 
See this fully shown in the Notes on 
2 Thess. ii. 4. The facts there referred 
to are all that is necessary to illustrate 
this passage, on the supposition that it 
refers to the Papacy. Comp. also the 
Literalist, vol. i. pp. 24-27. (g) This 
would be a persecuting power—‘‘mak- 
ing war with the saints,” and ‘‘ wear- 
ing out the saints of the Most High.” 
Can any one doubt that this is true of 
the Papacy? The Inquisition; the 
‘‘ persecutions of the Waldenses ;” the 
ravages of the Duke of Alva; the fires 
of Smithfield ; the tortures at Goa— 
indeed, the whole history of the Papacy 
may be appealed to in proof that this 
is applicable to that power. If any- 
thing could have ‘‘worn out the saints 
of the Most High ”—could have cut 
them off from the earth so that evan- 
gelical religion Would have become ex- 
tinct, it would have been the persecu- 
tions of the Papal power. In the year 
1208, a crusade was proclaimed by 
Pope Innocent ITI. against the Wal- 
denses and Albigenses, in which a 
million of men perished. From the 
beginning of the order of the Jesuits, 
in the year 1540 to 1580, nine hundred 
thousand were destroyed. One hundred 
and fifty thousand perished by the In- 
quisition in thirty years. In the Low 
Countries fifty thousand persons were 
hanged, beheaded, burned, or buried 
alive, for the crime of heresy, within 
the space of thirty-eight years from the 
edict of Charles V., against the Pro- 


Papacy; no one acquainted with his- | testants, to the peace of Chateau Cam- 
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bresis in 1559. Eighteen thousand suf- 
fered by the hands of the executioner, 
in the space of five years and a half, 
during the administration of the Duke 
of Alva. Indeed, the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the history of the Papacy, 
will convince any one that what is here 
said of ‘‘ making war with the saints” 
(ver. 21), and ‘‘ wearing out the saints 
of the Most High” (ver. 25), is strictly 
applicable to that power, and will ac- 
curately describe its history. There 
have been, indeed, other persecuting 
powers, but none to which this lan- 
guage would be so applicable, and none 
which it would so naturally suggest. 
In proof of this, it is only necessary to 
refer to the history of the Papacy, and 
to what it has done to extirpate those 
who have professed a different faith. 
Let any one recal (1) the persecution 
of the Waldenses; (2) the acts of the 
Duke of Alva in the Low Countries ; 
(83) the persecution in England under 
Mary ; (4) the Inquisition ; (5) the at- 
tempts, toosuccessful, to extinguish all 
the efforts at reformation in Italy and 
Spain in the time of Luther and Calvin 
(see M'‘Crie), and (6) the attempts to 
put down the Reformation in Germany 
and Switzerland—all which were either 
directly originated or sanctioned by the 
Papacy, and all for the same end, and 
he will see no reason to doubt that the 
language here is strictly applicable to 
that power, and that there has been no 
government on earth which would be 
so naturally suggested by it. —Cun- 
ninghame, in the Literalist, i. 27, 28. 
Indeed, who can number up all that 
have perished in the Inquisition alone? 
(h) It would claim legislative power— 
‘thinking to change times and laws.” 
The original Chaldee here may be ren- 
dered, as is done by Gesenius and De 
Wette, set tincs, stated times, or fes- 
tival seasons. The word here, says 
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seasons, festivals,” and there can be 
no doubt that in this place it refers to 
religious institutions. The meaning is, 
that he would claim control over such 
institutions or festivals, and that he 
would appoint or change them at his 
pleasure. He would abolish or modify 
existing institutions of that kind, or he 
would institute new ones, as should 
seem good to him. This would be 
applicable, then, to some power that 
should claim authority to prescribe re- 
ligious institutions, and to change the 
laws of God. No one, also, can fail 
to see a fulfilment of this in the claims 
of the Papacy, in setting up a jurisdic- 
tion over seasons of festival and fast; 
and in demanding that the laws of 
kingdoms should be so modelled as to 
sustain its claims, and modifying the 
laws of God as revealed in the Bible. 
The right of deposing and setting up 
kings; of fixing the boundaries of na- 
tions ; of giving away crowns and scep- 
tres; and of exercising dominion over 
the sacred seasons, the customs, the 
amusements of nations—all these, as 
illustrated under the Papacy, will leave 
no doubt that all this would find an 
ample fulfilment in the history of that 
power. The Pope has claimed to ba 
the head of the church, and has asserted 
and exercised the right of appointing 
sacred seasons; of abolishing ancient 
institutions; of introducing number- 
less new festival occasions, practically 
abrogating the laws of God on a 
great variety of subjects. We need 
only refer, in illustration of this, (a) to 
the claim of infallibility, by which an 
absolute jurisdiction is asserted that 
covers the whole ground ; (6) to all the 
laws pertaining to image-worship, so 
directly in the face of the laws of God; 
(c) to the celibacy of the clergy, ren- 
dering void one of the laws of heaven 


” 


| in relation to marriage; (d) to the 


Gesenius (Zcx.), is “spoken of sacred | whole doctrine respecting purgatory ; 
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(e) to the doctrine of transubstantia- 


tion; (f) to the practical abolition of 


the Christian Sabbath by appointing 
numerous saints’ days to be observed 
as equally sacred; (g) to the law 
withholding the cup from the laity— 
contrary to the commandment of the 
Saviour; and (4) in general to the ab- 
solute control claimed by the Papacy 
over the whole subject of religion. In- 
deed, nothing would better characterize 
this power than to say that it asserted 
the right to “‘ change times and laws.” 
And to all this should be added another 
characteristic (ver. 8), that ‘‘it would 
have the eyes of a man ;” that is, would 


be distinguished for a far-seeing saga-_ 


city. Could this be so appropriately 
applied to anything else as to the deep, 
the artful, and the far-reaching diplo- 
macy of the court of Rome; to the saga- 
city of the Jesuit; to the skilful policy 
which subdued the world to itself? 

These illustrations will leave no 
doubt, it seems to me, that all that is 
here said will find an ample fulfilment 
in the Papacy, and that it is to be re- 
garded as having a reference to that 
power. If so, it only remains, 

ITI. To inquire what, according to 
this interpretation, we are to expect 
will yet occur, or what light this pas- 
sage throws on events that are yet fu- 
ture. The origin, the growth, the 
general character and influence of this 
power up to a distant period are illus- 
trated by this interpretation. What 
remains is the inquiry, from the pas- 
sage before us, how long this is to con- 
tinue, and what we are to anticipate 
in regard to its fall. The following 
points, then, would seem to be clear, 
on the supposition that this refers to 
the Papal power :— 

It is to continue a definite period 
from its establishment, ver. 25. This 
duration is mentioned as ‘‘a time, and 
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three years and a half—-twelve hundred 
and sixty days—twelve hundred and 
sixty years. See the Notes on that 
verse. The only dificulty in regard to 
this, if that interpretation is correct, is 
to determine the time when the Papacy 
actually began—the terminus a quo— 
and this has given rise to all the diver- 
sity of explanation among Protestants. 
Assuming ariy one time as the period 
when the Papal power arose, as a date 
from which to calculate, it is easy to 
compute from that date, and to fix some 
period—terminus ad quem—to which 
this refers, and which may be looked 
to as the time of the overthrow of that 
power. But there is nothing more 
difficult in history than the determina- 
tion of the exact time when the Papacy 
properly began:—that is, when the 
peculiar domination which is fairly un- 
derstood by that system commenced in 
the world; or what were its first dis- 
tinguishing acts. History has not so 


‘marked that period that there is no 


room for doubt. It has not affixed 
definite dates to it; and to this day it 
is not easy to make out the time when 
that power commenced, or to designate 
any one event at a certain period that 
wili surely mark it. It seems to have 
been a gradual growth, and its com- 
mencement has not been so definitely 
characterized as to enable us to demon- 
strate with absolute certainty the time 
to which the twelve hundred and sixty 
years will extend. 

Different writers have assigned dif- 
ferent periods for therise of the Pa- 
pacy, and different acts as the first act 
of that power; and ail the prophecies 
as to its termination depend on the 
period which is fixed on as the time of 
its rise. It is this which has led to so 
much that is conjectural, and which 
has been the occasion of so much dis- 
appointment, and which throws so 


times, and the dividing of a time”—} much obscurity now over all calcula- 
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tions as to the termination of that 
power. In nothing is the Scripture 
more clear than that that power shall 
be destroyed ; and if we could ascertain 
with exactness the date of its origin, 
there would be little danger of erring 
in regard to its close. The different 
periods which have been fixed on as the 
date of its rise have been principally 
the following: (1.) An edict published 
by Justinian (A.D. 533), and a letter 
addressed by him at the same time to 
the Pope, in which he acknowledged 
him to be the head of the churches, thus 
conferring on him a title belonging 
only tothe Saviour, and putting himself 
and empire under the dominion of the 
bishop of Rome.—Duffield on the Pro- 
phecies, p. 281. (2.) The decree of the 
emperor Phocas (A.D. 606), confirming 
what had been done by Justinian, and 
giving his sanction to the code of laws 
promulgated by him; a code of laws 


based. on the acknowledged supremacy 
of the Pope, and which became the 
basis of European legislation for cen- 
turies ; and conferring on him the title 


of ‘‘ Universal Bishop.” (8.) The act 
of Pope Stephen, by which, when ap- 
pealed to by the claimant to the crown 
of France, he confirmed Pepin in the 
kingdom, and set aside Childeric IIL., 
and, in return, received from Pepin the 
Exarchate of Ravenna and the Penta- 
polis. See Ranke’s Hist. of the Pa- 
pacy, vol. i. 23, This occurred about 
A.D. 752. (4.) The opinion of Mr. Gib- 
bon (iv. 363), that Gregory VII. was 
the true founder of the Papal power. 
“Gregory VII.,” says he, ‘‘ who may 
be adored or detested as the founder of 
the Papal monarchy, was driven from 
Rome, and died in exile at Salerno.” 
Gregory became Pope A.D. 1073. These 
different dates, if assumed as the foun- 
dation of the Papal power, would, by 
the addition to each of the period of 
1260 years, lead respectively to the 
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years 1793, 1866, 2012, and 2333, as 
the period of the termination of the 
Papal dominion. As this is a point of 
great importance in the explanation of 
the prophecies, it may be proper to ex- 
amine these opinions a little more in 
detail. But in order to this, it is ne- 
cessary to have a clear conception of 
what the Papacy as a distinct domina- 
tion is, or what constitutes its peculi- 
arity, as seen by the sacred writers, 
and as it has in fact existed, and does 
exist in the world; and in regard to 
this there can be little difference of 
opinion. It is not a mere ecclesiasti- 
cal power—not a mere spiritual domi- 
nation—not the control of a bishop as 
such over a church or a diocese—nor 
is it a mere temporal dominion, but it 
is manifestly the wnion of the two: that 
peculiar domination which the bishop 
of Rome has claimed, as growing out 
of his primacy as the head of the church, 
and of a temporal power also, asserted 
at first over a limited jurisdiction, but 
ultimately, and as a natural conse- 
quence, over all other sovereignties, 
and claiming universal dominion. We 
shall not find the Papacy, or the Papal 
dominion as such, clearly, in the mere 
spiritual rule of the first bishop of 
Rome, nor in that mere spiritual do- 
minion, however enlarged, but in that 
junction of the two, when, in virtue of 
a pretended Divine right, a temporal 
dominion grew up that ultimately ex- 
tended itself over Europe, claiming the 
authority to dispose of crowns; to lay 
kingdoms under interdict, and to ab- 
solve subjects from their allegiance. If 
we can find the beginning of this claim 
—the germ of this peculiar kind of 
domination—we shall doubtless have 
found the commencement of the Pa- 
pacy—the terminus a quo—as it was 
seen by the prophets—the point from 
which we are to reckon in determining 
the question of its duration. 
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With this view, then, of the nature 
of the Papacy, it is proper to inquire 
when it commenced, or which of the 
periods referred to, if either, can be 
properly regarded as the commence- 
ment. 

I. The edict of Justinian, and the 
letter to the bishop of Rome, in which 
he acknowledged him to be the head 
of the church, A.D. 533. This occurred 
under John II., reckoned as the fifty- 
fifth bishop of Rome. The nature of 
this application of Justinian to the 
Pope, and the honour conferred on 
him, was this: On an occasion of a 
controversy in the church, on the 
question whether ‘‘ one person of the 
Trinity suffered in the flesh,” the monks 
of Constantinople, fearful of being con- 
demned under an edict of Justinian 
for heresy in denying this, applied to 
the Pope to decide the point. Justi- 
nian, who took great delight in in- 
quiries of that nature, and who main- 
tained the opposite opinion on that 
subject, also made his appeal to the 
Pope. Having, therefore, drawn up 
a long creed, containing the disputed 
article among the rest, he despatched 
two bishops with it to Rome, and laid 
the whole matter before the Pope. At 
the same time he wrote a letter to the 
Pope, congratulating him on his elec- 
tion, assuring him that the faith con- 
tained in the confession which he sent 
him was the faith of the whole Eastern 
church, and entreating him to declare 
in his answer that he received to his 
communion all who professed that 
faith, and none who did not. To add 
weight to the letter, he accompanied 
’ it with a present to St. Peter, consist- 
ing of several chalices and other ves- 
sels of gold, enriched with precious 
stones. From this deference to the 
Pope, on the part of the emperor, and 
this submitting to him, as the head of 
the whole church, of an important 
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question to be determined, it has been 
argued that this was properly the be- 
ginning of the Papacy, and that the 
twelve hundred and sixty years are to 
be reckoned from that. But against 
this opinion the objections are insupe- 
rable ; for (a) there was here nothing 
of that which properly constitutes the 
Papacy—the peculiar union of the tem- 
poral and spiritual power ; or the pe- 
culiar domination which that power 
has exerted over the world. All that 
occurred was the mere deference which 
an emperor showed to one who claimed 
to be the spirdtual head of the church, 
and who had long before claimed that. 
There was no change—no beginning, 
properly so called—no commencement 
of a new form of domination over man- 
kind, such as the Papacy has been. 
(6) But, as a matter of fact, there was, 
after all, little real deference to the 
Pope in this case. ‘‘ Little or no ac- 
count,” says Bower, ‘‘ ought to be 
made of that extraordinary deference 
[the deference shown by carrying this 
question before the Pope]. Justinian 
paid great deference to the Pope, as 
well as to all other bishops, when they 
agreed with him; but none at all when 
they did no#—thinking himself at least 
as well qualified as the best of them— 
and so he certainly was—to decide 
controversies concerning the faith ; 
and we shall soon see him entering the 
lists with his holiness himself.” —Lives 
of the Popes, i. 336. 

ITI. The second date which has been 
assigned to the origin of the Papacy is 
the decree made by the emperor Pho- 
cas (A.D. 606), by which, it is said, he 
confirmed the grant made by Justinian. 
This act was the following :—Boniface 
IITI., when he had been made bishop 
of Rome, relying on the favour and 
partiality which Phocas had shown 
him, prevailed on him to revoke the 
decree settling the title of “‘ Universal 
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Bishop” on the bishop of Constanti- 
nople, and obtained another settling 
that title on himself and his successors. 
The decree of Phocas, conferring this 
title, has not indeed come down to us; 
but it has been the common testimony 
of historians that such title was con- 
ferred. See Mosheim, i. 513 ; Bower, 
i, 426. The fact asserted here has been 
doubted, and Mosheim supposes that 
it rests on the authority of Baronius. 
“Still,” says he, ‘‘it is certain that 
something of this kind occurred.” But 
there are serious objections to our re- 
_ garding this as properly the commence- 
ment of the Papacy as such. For 
(a) this was not the beginning of that 
peculiar domination, or form of power, 
which the Pope has asserted and main- 
tained. If this title were conferred, it 
imparted no new power; it did not 
change the nature of this domination ; 
it did not, in fact, make the Roman 
bishop different from what he was be- 
fore. He was still, in all respects, 
subject to the civil power of the em- 
perors, and had no control beyond 
that which he exercised in the church. 
(0) And even this little was withdrawn 
by the same authority which granted 
it—the authority of the emperor of 
Constantinople—though it has always 
since been claimed and asserted by the 
Pope himself... See Bower, i. 427. It 
is true that, as a consequence of the 
fact that this title was conferred on 
the Popes, they began to grasp at 
power, and aspire to temporal domi- 
nion ; but still there was no formal 
grasp of such power growing out of 
the assumption of this title, nor was 
any such temporal dominion set up as 
the immediate result of such a title. 
The act, therefore, was not sufficiently 
marked, distinct, and decisive, to con- 
stitute an epoch, or the beginning of 
an era, in the history of the world, and 
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propriety be dated from that. This 
was undoubtedly one of the steps by 
which that peculiar power rose to its 
greatness, or which contributed to lay 
the foundation of its subsequent claims, 
its arrogance, and its pride; but it is 
doubtful whether it was so important 
an event characterizing the Papacy as 
to be regarded as the origin, or the 
terminus @ quo in ascertaining the time 
of its continuance.* It was, however, 
in view of this, and with this considered 
as properly the origin of the Papacy, 
that the Rev. Robert Fleming, in his 
work on the Rise and Fall of the Pa- 
pacy, first published in 1701, uttered 
the following remarkable language, as 
based on his calculations respecting the 
continuance of that power :—‘“‘If we 
may suppose that Antichrist began his 
reign in the year 606, the additional one 
thousand two hundred and sixty years 
of his duration, were they Julian or 
ordinary years, would lead down to the 
year 1866, as the last period of the 
seven-headed monster. But seeing 


* Mr. Hallam (Middle Ages, i. 420, note) 
urges the following arguments substantially 
against the supposition that the Papal supre- 
macy had its rise from this epoch, and is to be 
dated from the concession of the title of Univer- 
sal Bishop made by Phocas to Boniface IIL, 
viz.: (1.) Its truth, as commonly stated, ap- 
pears more than questionable. (2.) “ But if the 
strongest proof could be advanced for the authen- 
ticity of this circumstance, we may well deny 
its importance. The concession of Phocas 
could have been of no validity in Lombardy, 
France, and other western countries, where, 
nevertheless, the Papal supremacy was incomes 
parably more established than in the east.” 
(3.) “Eyen within the empire it could have had 
no efficacy after the violent death of that usurper, 
which occurred soon afterwards.” (4) “The 
title of Universal Bishop is not very intelligible, 
but whatever it means the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople had borne it before, and continued to 
bear it afterwards.” (5.) “The preceding Popes, 
Pelagius II, and Gregory L., had constantly 
disclaimed the appellation; nor does it appear 
to have been claimed by the successors of Boni- 
face, at least for some centuries.” (6.) “ The 
Popes had undoubtedly exercised a species of 
supremacy for more than two centuries before 
this time, which had lately reached a high 
point of authority under Gregory 1.” (7.)“There - 
are no sensible marks of this supremacy making 
a more rapid progress for a century and a half 
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days], we must cast away eighteen 
years in order to bring them to the ex- 
act measure of time that the Spirit of 
God designs in this book. And thus 
the final period of the Papal usurpa- 
tions (supposing that he did indeed 
rise im the year 606) must conclude 
with the year 1848,”—[Cobbin’s Edi- 
tion, p. 82.] Whether this be consi- 
dered as merely a happy conjecture— 
the one successful one among thousands 
that have failed, or as the result of a 
proper calculation respecting the future, 
no one in comparing it with the events 
of the year 1848, when the Pope was 
driven from Rome, and when a popular 
government was established in the very 
seat of the Papal power, can fail to see 
that it is remarkable considered as hav- 
ing been uttered a century and a half 
ago. Whether it is the correct calcu- 
lation, and that temporary downfall of 
the Papal government is to be regarded 
as the first in a series of events that 
will ultimately end in its destruction, 
time must determine. The reasons 
mentioned above, however, and those 
which will be suggested in favour of a 
different beginning of that power, make 
it, at present, more probable that a 
different period is to be assigned as its 
close. 

JII. The third date which has been 
assigned as the beginning of the Papacy 
is the grant of Pepin above referred to, 
A.D. 752. This grant conferred by Pe- 
pin was confirmed also by Charlemagne 
and his successors, and it was undoubt- 
edly at this period that the Papacy 
began to assume its place among the 
sovereignties of Europe. In favour of 
this opinion—that this was properly 
the rise of the Papacy—the terminus a 
quo of prophecy, the following consider- 
ations may be urged: (a) We have here 
a definite act—an act which is palpable 
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(b) We have here properly the begin- 
ning of the temporal dominion, or the 
first acknowledged exercise of that 
power in acts of temporal sovereignty 
—in giving laws, asserting dominion, 
swaying a temporal sceptre, and wear- 
ing a temporal crown, All the acts 
before had been of a spiritual character, 
and all the deference to the Bishop of 
Rome had been of a spiritual nature. 
Henceforward, however, he was ac- 
knowledged as a temporal prince, and 
took his place as such among the 
crowned heads of Europe. (c) This is 
properly the beginning of that mighty 
domination which the Pope wielded over 
Europe—a beginning, which, however 
small at first, ultimately became so 
powerful and so arrogant as to claim 
jurisdiction over all the kingdoms of 
the earth, and the right to absolve sub- 
jects from their allegiance, to lay king- 
doms under interdict, to dispose of 
crowns, to order the succession of 
princes, to tax all people, and to dis- 
pose of all newly-discovered countries. 
(d) This accords better with the pro- 
phecies than any other one event which 
has occurred in the world—especially 
with the prophecy of Daniel, of the 
springing up of the little horn, and the 
fact that that little horn plucked up 
three others of the ten into which the 
fourth kingdom was divided. (e) And 
it should be added that this agrees with 
the idea all along held up in the pro- 
phecies, that this would be properly 
the fourth empire prolonged. The fifth 
empire or kingdom is to be the reign of 
the saints, or the reign of righteousness 
on the earth; the fourth extends down 
in its influences and power to that. As 
a matter of fact, this Roman power was 
thus concentrated in the Papacy. The 
form was changed, but it was the Jo- 
man power that was in the eye of the 


and apparent, as characterizing the | prophets, and this was contemplated 
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under its various phases, as heathen 
and nominally Christian, until the reign 
of the saints should commence, or the 
kingdom of God should be set up. But 
it was only in the time of Stephen, and 
by the act of Pepin and Charlemagne, 
that this change occurred, or that this 
dominion of a temporal character was 
settled in the Papacy—and that the 
Pope was acknowledged as having this 
temporal power. This was conswm- 
mated indeed in Hildebrand, or Gre- 
gory VII. (Gibbon, iii. 353, iv. 363), 
but this mighty power properly had 
its origin in the time of Pepin. 

IV. The fourth date assigned for 
the origin of the Papacy is the time of 
Hildebrand, or Gregory VII. This is 
the period assigned by Mr. Gibbon. 
Respecting this, he remarks (vol. iv. 
p. 363), ‘“‘ Gregory the Seventh, who 
may beadored or detested as the founder 
of the Papal monarchy, was driven 
from Rome, and died in exile at Sa- 
lerno.” And again (vol. iii. p. 358), 
he says of Gregory, ‘‘ After a long 
series of scandal, the apostolic see was 
reformed and exalted, by the austerity 
and zeal of Gregory VII. That am- 
bitious monk devoted his life to the 
execution of two projects: I. To fix in 
the college of Cardinals the freedom 
and independence of election, and for- 
ever to abolish the right or usurpation 
of the emperors and the Roman people. 
IT. To bestow and resume the Wes- 
tern Empire as a fief or benefice of the 
church, and to extend his temporal 
- dominion over the kings and kingdoms 
of the earth. After a contest of fifty 
years, the first of these designs was 
accomplished by the firm support of 
the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty 
was connected with that of the chief. 
But the second attempt, though it was 
crowned with some apparent and par- 
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by the secular power, and finally ex- 
tinguished by the improvement of 
human reason.” 

If the views above suggested, how- 
ever, are correct; or if we look at the 
Papacy as it was in the time of Hilde- 
brand, it must be apparent that this 
was not the rise or origin of that pe- 
culiar domination, but was only the 
carrying out and completing of the 
plan laid long before to set up a tem- 
poral dominion over mankind. 

It should be added, that whichever 
of the three first periods referred to be 
regarded as the time of the rise of the 
Papacy, if we add to them the pro- 
phetic period of 1260 years, we are 
now in the midst of scenes on which 
the prophetic eye rested, and we can- 
not, as fair interpreters of prophecy, 
but regard this mighty domination as 
hastening to its fall. It would seem 
probable, then, that according to the 
most obvious explanation of the sub- 
ject, we are at present not far from 
the termination and fall of that great 
power, and that events may be ex- 
pected to occur at about this period of 
the world, which will be connected 
with its fall. 

(B.) Its power is to be taken away 
as by a solemn judgment—as 7f the 
throne was set, and God was to come 
forth to pronounce judgment on this 
power to overthrow it, verses 10, 11, 
26. This destruction of the power 
referred to is to be absolute and entire 
—as if the ‘‘beast were slain, and the 
body given to the burning flame”— 
‘fand they shall take away his domi- 
nion, to consume and destroy it unto 
the end.” This would denote the 
absolute destruction of this peculiar 
power—-its entire cessation in the 
world; that is, the absolute destruc- 
tion of that which had constituted its 


tial success, has been vigorously resisted | peculiarity — the prolonged power of 
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the beast of the fourth kingdom—con- 
centrated and embodied in that repre- 
sented by the little horn. If applied 
to the Roman power, or the fourth 
kingdom, it means that that power 
which would have been prolonged 
under the dominion of that represented 
by the little horn, would wholly cease 
—as if the body of the beast had been 
burned. If applied to the power re- 
presented by the ‘‘little horn” —the 
Papacy —it means that that power 
which sprang up amidst the others, 
and which became so mighty—em- 
bodying so much of the power of the 
beast, would wholly pass away as an 
ecclesiastico-civil power. It would 
cease its dominion, and as one of the 
ruling powers of the earth would dis- 
appear. This would be accomplished 
by some remarkable Divine manifes- 
tation —as tf God should come in 
majesty and power to judgment, and 
should pronounce a sentence; that is, 
the overthrow would be decisive, and 
as manifestly the result of the Divine 
interposition as zf God should do it by 
a formal act of judgment. In the 
overthrow of that power, whenever it 
occurs, it would be natural, from this 
prophecy, to anticipate that there 
would be some scenes of commotion 
and revolution bearing directly on it, 
as if God were pronouncing sentence 
on it; some important changes in the 
nations that had acknowledged its 
authority, as if the great Judge of 
nations were coming forth to assert his 
own power and his own right to rule, 
and to dispose of the kingdoms of the 
earth as he pleased. 

(C.) It is to be anticipated that the 
power referred to will be destroyed on 
account of its pride and arrogance. 
See Notes on ver. 11. That is, what- 
ever power there is upon the earth at 
the time referred to that shall be 
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kingdom, will be taken away on ac- 
count of the claims set up and main- 
tained by the ‘‘little horn:” ‘‘I beheld 
because of the voice of the great words 
which the horn spake; I beheld till 
the beast was slain,” &c., verse 11. 
On the supposition that this refers to 
the Papacy, what is to be expected 
would be, that the pride and arrogance 
of that power as such—that is, as an 
ecclesiastical power claiming dominion 
over civil things, and wielding civil 
authority, would be such that the 
Roman power—the lingering power 
of the fourth kingdom—would be 
taken away, and its dominion over the 
world would cease. That vast Roman 
domination that once trod down the 
earth, and that crushed and oppressed 
the nations, would still linger, like the 
prolonged life of the beast, until, on 
account of the arrogance and pride of 
the Papacy, it would be wholly taken 
away. If one were to judge of the 
meaning of this prophecy without at- 
tempting to apply it to particular pass- 
ing events, he would say that it would 
be fulfilled by some such events as 
these :—if the people over whom the 
prolonged Roman civil power would 
be extended, and over whom the eccle- 
siastical or papal sceptre would be 
swayed, should, on account of the 
pride and arrogance of the Papacy, 
rise in their might, and demand li- 
berty—that would be in fact an end of 
the prolonged power of the fourth 
beast ; and it would be on account of 
the ‘‘ great words which the horn 
spake,” and would be in all respects a 
fulfilment of the language of this pro- 
phecy. Whether such an end of this 
power is to occur, time is to determine, 

(D.) Simultaneously with this event, 
as the result of this, we are to antici- 
pate such a spread of truth and righ- 
teousness, and such a reign of the 


properly that of the fourth beast or | saints on the earth, as would be pro- 
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perly symbolized by the coming of the 
Son of man to the Ancient of days to 
receive the kingdom, vers. 13, 14. As 
shown in the interpretation of those 
verses, this does not necessarily imply 
that there would be any visible appear- 
ing of the Son of man, or any personal 
reign (see the Notes on these verses), 
but there would be such a making 
over of the kingdom to the Son of man 
and to the saints as would be properly 
symbolized by such a representation. 
That is, there would be great changes ; 
there would be a rapid progress of the 
truth; there would be a spread of the 
gospel ; there would be a change in 
the governments of the world, so that 
the power would pass into the hands 
of the righteous, and they would in 
fact rule. From that time the ‘‘saints” 
would receive the kingdom, and the 
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expect from the words of the pro- 
phecy, see Notes on ver. 14. The 
prophecy authorizes us to anticipate a 
time when there shall be a general 
prevalence of true religion; when the 
power in the world shall be in the 


hands of good men—of men fearing 


God; when the Divine laws shall be 
obeyed—being acknowledged as the 
laws that are to control men; when 
the civil institutions of the world 
shall be pervaded by religion, and 
moulded by it; when there shall be 
no hinderance to the free exercise of 
religion, and when in fact the reigning 
power on the earth shall be the king- 
dom which the Messiah shall set up. 
There is nothing more certain in the 
future than such a period, and to that 
Such a period 
would fulfil all that is fairly implied in 


affairs of the world would be put on a| this wonderful prophecy, and to that 
new footing. From that period it|faith and hope should calmly and 
might be said that the reign of the confidently look forward. For that 
saints would commence; that is, there | they who love their God and their 
would be such changes in this respect | race should labour and pray; and by 
that that would constitute an epoch in | the certain assurance that such a pe- 
the history of the world—the proper | riod will come, we should be cheered 
beginning of the reign of the saints on | amidst all the moral darkness that 
the earth—the setting up of the new exists in the world, and in all that 
and final dominion in the world. If | now discourages us in our endeavours 


there should be such changes—such ! to do good. 


marked progress—such facilities for 
the spread of truth—such new me- 
thods of propagating it—and such cer- 
tain success attending it, all opposition 
giving way, and persecution ceasing, 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


This chapter contains an account of 
a vision seen by the prophet in the 


as would properly constitute an epoch | third year of the reign of Belshazzar. 


or era in the world’s history, which | 


would be connected with the conversion 
of the world to God, this would fairly 
meet the interpretation of this pro- 
phecy ; this occurring, all would have 


_taken place which could be fairly shown 


to be implied in the vision. 
(E.) We are to expect a reign of 
righteousness on the earth. On the 


The prophet either was, or appeared to 
be, in the city of Shushan—afterwards 
the capital of the Persian empire, in 
the province of Elam, To that place 
—then an important town—there is 
no improbability in supposing that he 
had gone, as he was then unconnected 
with the government, or not employed 
by the government (ch. v.), and as it 


character of what we are fairly to | is not unreasonable to suppose that he 
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would be at liberty to visit other parts 
of the empire than Babylon. Possibly 
there may have been Jewsat that place, 
and he may have gone on a visit to 
them. Or perhaps the scene of the vi- 
sion may have been laid in Shushan, by 
the river Ulai, and that the prophet 
means to represent himself as ¢f he had 
been there, and the vision had seemed. 
to pass there before his mind. But 
there is no valid objection to the sup- 
position that he was actually there ; 
and this seems to be affirmed in ver. 2. 
While there, he saw a ram with two 
horns, one higher than the other, 
pushing westward, and northward, and 
southward, so powerful that nothing 
could oppose him. As he was looking 
on this, he saw a he-goat come from 
the west, bounding along, and scarcely 
touching the ground, with a single re- 
markable horn between his eyes. This 
he-goat attacked the ram, broke his 
two horns, and overcame him entirely. 
The he-goat became very strong, but 
at length the horn was broken, and 
there came up four in its place. From 
one of these there sprang up a little 
horn that became exceeding great and 
mighty, extending itself toward the 
south, and the east, and the pleasant 
land—the land of Palestine. This 
horn became so mighty that it seemed 
to attack ‘‘the host of heaven”—the 
stars; it cast some of them down to 
the ground ; it magnified itself against 
the Prince of the host ; it caused the 
daily sacrifice in the temple to cease, 
and the sanctuary of the Prince of the 
host was cast down, An earnest in- 
quiry was made by one saint to another 
how long this was to continue, and the 
answer was, unto two thousand and 
_ three hundred days, and that then the 
sanctuary would be cleansed. Gabriel 
is then sent to explain the vision to 
the prophet, and he announces that 
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sented the kings of Media and Persia ; 
the goat, the king of Greece ; the great 
horn between his eyes, the first king; 
the four horns that sprang up after 
that was broken, the four dynasties 
into which the kingdom would be di- 
vided; and the little horn, a king of 
fierce countenance, and understanding 
dark sentences, and that would stand 
up against the Prince of princes, and 
that would ultimately be destroyed. 
The effect of this was, that Daniel was 
overcome by the vision for a certain 
time; afterward he revived, and at- 
forded to the business of the king, but 
none understood the vision. 

This is one of the few pr sieaey in 
the Scriptures that are explained to 
the prophets themselves, and it be- 
comes, therefore, important as a key 
to explain other prophecies of a similar 
character. Of the reference to the 
kingdom of Media and Persia, and to 
the kingdom of Greece, there is an 
express statement. The application of 
a portion of the prophecy to Alexander 
the Great, and to the four monarchies 
into which his kingdom was divided 
at his death, is equally certain. And 
there can be as little doubt of the ap- 
plication of the remainder to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and in this nearly all expo- 
sitors are agreed. Indeed, so striking 
and clear is the application to this 
series of historical events, that Por- 
phyry- maintained that this, as well as 
other portions of Daniel, were written 
after the events occurred. One of two 
things, indeed, is certain—either that 
this was written after the events here 
referred to occurred, or that Daniel 
was inspired. No man by any natural 
sagacity could have predicted these 
events with so much accuracy and 
particularity. 

The portion of Daniel which follows 
is in pure Hebrew. The portion of 


the ram with the two horns repre-| the book from the fourth verse of the 
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CHAPTER VIII 
N the third year of the reign of 
king Belshazzar a vision ap- 
peared unto me, even unto me 


second chapterto the end of the seventh 


chapter was written in Chaldee. On 


this point, see Intro. §1v. ITT. (1). 


1. In the third year of the reign of 
king Belshazzar. In regard to Bel- 
shazzar, see Intro. toch. v. § 1. 9] A 
vision appeared unto me. This vision 
appears to have occurred to him when 
awake, or in an ecstasy; the former one 
occurred when he was asleep, ch. vii. 1. 
Comp. vers. 17, 18 of this chap., where 
the prophet represents himself as over- 
powered, andas falling downto the earth 
on account of the vision. The represen- 
tation would seem to have been made to 
pass before his mind in open day, and 
when he was fullyawake. Comp. the 
case of Balaam, Num. xxiv. 4: ‘‘ Which 
saw the vision of the Almighty, falling 
into a trance, but having his eyes 
open.” 9 After that which appeared 
unto me at the first. 'That occurred in 
the first year of Belshazzar, ch. vii. 1. 

2. And I saw in a vision. I looked 
as the vision appeared to me; or I 
saw certain things represented to me 
in a vision. On the word vision, see 
Notes on ch. i. 17, The meaning here 
would seem to be that a vision ap- 
peared to Daniel, and that he contem- 
plated it with earnestness, to under- 
stand what it meant. 4 That I was 
at Shushan. As remarked in the in- 
troduction-to this chapter, this might 
mean that he seemed to be there, or 
that the vision was represented to him 
as being there; but the most natural 
construction is to suppose that Daniel 
was actually there himself. Why he 
was there he has not informed us di- 
rectly—whether he was on public 
business, or on hisown. From ver. 27, 
however—‘‘ Afterward I rose up, and 
did the king’s business’—it would 
seera most probable that he was then 
in the service of the king. This sup- 
position will. not conflict with the 
statement in ch. v. 10, 11, in which 
the queen-mother, when the’ hand- 


writing appeared on the wall of the 
palace, informs Belshazzar that there 
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Daniel, after that which appeared 
unto me at the first. 

2 And I saw in a vision; and it 
came to pass, when I saw, that I 


was ‘a man in his kingdom in whom 


was the spirit of the holy gods,” &¢.— 
from which it might be objected that 
Daniel was at that time unknown to 
the king, and could not have been in 
his employ; for it might have been a 
fact that he was in the employ of the 
king as an officer of the government, 
and yet it may have been forgotten 
that he had this power of disclosing 
the meaning of visions. He may have 
been employed in the public service, 
but his services to the father of the 
king, and his extraordinary skill in 
interpreting dreams and visions may 
not at once have occurred to the af- 
frighted monarch and his courtiers. 
Shushan, or Susa, the chief town of 
Susiana, was the capital of Persia after 
the time of Cyrus, in which the kings 
of Persia had their principal residence, 
Nehem. i. 1; Esther i. 2-5. It was 
situated on the Eulzus or Choaspes, 
probably on the spot now occupied by 
the village Shus.—Rennel, Geog. of 
Herodotus; Kinneir, Mem. Pers. Emp.; 
K. Porter’s Travels, ii. 4, 11; Ritter, 
Erdkunde, Asien, ix. 294; Pict. Bib. 
in loc. At Shus there are extensive 
ruins, stretching perhaps twelve miles 
from one extremity to the other, and 
consisting, like the other ruins in that 
country, of hillocks of earth, and rub- 
bish, covered with broken pieces of 
brick and coloured tile. At the foot 
of these mounds is the so-called tomb 
of Daniel, a small building erected on 
the spot where the remains of Daniel 
are believed in that region to rest. It 
is apparently modern, but nothing but 
the belief that this was the site of the 
prophet’s sepulchre could have led to 
its being built in the place where it 
stands.—Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, i. 
255, 256. ‘The city of Shus is nowa 
gloomy wilderness, inhabited by lions, 
hyenas, and other beasts of prey.— 
Kitto’s Cyclo., art. ‘‘Shushan.” Sir 
John Kinneir says that the dread of 
these animals compelled Mr. Monteith 
and himself to take shelter for the 
night within the walls that encompass 
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was at Shushan@ 7 the palace, 
which zs in the province of Elam; 
and I saw in a vision, and I was 
by the river of Ulai. 

3 Then I lifted up mine -eyes, 

a Bsth. 1. 2. 

Daniel’s tomb. Of that tomb Sir John 
Malcolm says, ‘‘ It is a small building, 
but sufficient to shelter some dervishes 
who watch the remains of the prophet, 
and are supported by the alms of. pious 
pilgrims, who visit the holy sepulchre. 
The dervishes are now the only inha- 
bitants of Susa; and every species of 
wild beast roams at large over the spot 
on which some of the proudest palaces 
ever raised by human art once stood.” 
—Vol.i. pp. 255, 256. For a descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Susa, see Pict. Bib. 
in loc. This city was about 450 Ro- 
. man miles from Seleucia, and was built, 
according to Pliny, 6, 27, in a square 
of about 120 stadia. It was the sum- 
mer residence of the Persian kings 
(Cyrop. 8, 6, 10), as they passed the 
spring in Ecbatana, and the autumn 
and winter in Babylon. See Lengerke, 
in loc. It was in this city that Alex- 
ander the Great married Stateira, 
daughter of Darius Codomanus. ‘The 
name means a lily, and was probably 
given to it on account of its beauty.— 
Lengerke. Rosenmiiller supposes that 
the vision here is represented to have 
appeared to Daniel in this city because 
it would be the future capital of Per- 
sia, and because so much of the vision 
pertained to Persia. See Maurer, in 
loc. 4 In the palace. This word 


(™3°2) means a fortress, a castle, a 


fortified palace.—Gesenius. See Neh. 
i. 1; Esth.i.5; ii. 5; viii. 14; ix. 6,11, 12. 
It would seem to have been given to 
the city because it was a fortified 
place. The word applied not only to 
the palace proper, a royal residence, 
but to the whole adjacent city. It is 
not necessary to suppose that Daniel 
was in the palace proper, but only 
that he was in the city to which the 
name was given. 4 Which is in the 
province of Elam. See Notes on Isa. 
xi. 11. This province was bounded 


cn the east by Persia Proper, on the 
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and saw, and, behold, there stood 
before the river a ram, which had 
two horns, and the two horns were 
high; but one was higher than the 
other ! and the higher came up last. 


1 second. 

west by Babylonia, on the north by 
Media, and on the south by the Per- 
sian Gulf. It was about half as large 
as Persia, and not quite as large as 
England.—Kitto’s Cyclo. It was pro- 
bably conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and in the time of Belshazzar was 
subject to the Babylonian dominion, 
Shushan had been doubtless the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Elam while it 
continued a separate kingdom, and 
remained the capital of the province 
while it was under the. Babylonian 
yoke, and until it was subdued as a 
part of the empire by Cyrus. It was 
then made one of the capitals of the 
united Medo-Persian empire. It was 
when it was the capital of a province 
that it was visited by Daniel, and that 
he saw the vision there. Possibly he 
may have dwelt there subsequently, 
and died there. "| And I was by the 
rier of Ulai. This river flowed by 
the city of Shushan, or Susa, and fell 
into the united stream of the Tigris 
and the Euphrates. It is called by 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. vi. 81) Euleus ; but 
it is described by Greek writers gene- 
rally under the name of Choaspes.— 
Herod. v. 49; Strabo, xv. p. 728. It 
is now known by the name Kerah, 
called by the Turks Karasu. It passes 
on the west of the ruins of Shus (Susa), 
and enters the Shat-ul-Arab about 
twenty miles below Korna.—Kinneir, 
Geog. Mem. of the Persian Empire, 
pp. 96, 97. See Kitto’s Cyclo., art. 
“| Ulaie: 

3. Then I lifted up mine eyes and 
saw. And saw in vision, or there 
seemed to be before me. 4] There stood 
before the river. On the bank of the 
river. J A ram, which had two horns. 
There can be no error in explaining the 
design of this symbol, for in ver. 20 it 
is expressly said that it denoted the 
two kings of Media and Persia. The 
united power of the kingdom was de- 
noted by the ram itself; the fact that 
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4 I saw the ram pushing west- 
~ ward, and northward, and south- 
ward; so that no beasts might 
stand before him, neither was there 
any that could deliver out of his 
ach. 5.19; 11. 3,16; Isa. 10; 18, 14. 





there were two powers or kingdoms 
combined, by the two horns of the ram. 
§] And the two horns were high. Both 
indicating great power. 4] But one 
was higher than the other, and the 
higher came wp last. The higher horn 
springing up last denotes Persia, that 
became the more mighty power of the 
two, so that the name Media became 
finally almost dropped, and the united 
kingdom was known in Grecian his- 
tory as the Persian. The Median or 
Assyrian power was the older, but the 
Persian became the most mighty. 

4. I saw the ram pushing westward, 
and northward, and southward. De- 
noting the conquests of the united 
kingdom. The east is not mentioned, 
for none of the conquests of the Medo- 
Persian empire extended in. that direc- 
tion. Yet nothing could better express 
the conquests actually made by the 
Medo-Persian empire than this repre- 
sentation. On the west the conquests 
embraced Babylonia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor ; on the north, 
Colchis, Armenia, Iberia, and the re- 
gions around the Caspian Sea ; and on 
the south, Palestine, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
and Lybia.—Lengerke. This Medo- 
Persian power is represented as coming 
from the east. Isa. xli. 2: ‘‘ Who 
raised up the righteous man from the 
east,” &c. Isa. xlvi. 11: ‘ Calling a 
ravenous bird from the east,” &c. 
§| He did according to his will, and 
became great. This expresses well also 
the character of the Medo-Persian em- 
pire. It extended over a great part of 
the known world, subduing to itself a 
large portion of the earth. In its early 
conquests it met with no successful 
opposition, nor was it stayed until it 
was subdued by Greece—as at Leuctra 
and Marathon, and then as it was 
finally overthrown by Alexander the 
Great. | 

5. And as I was considering. AsI 
was looking on this vision. It was a 
vision which would naturally attract 
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hand; but he did according to his 
will,“and became great. 

5 And as I was considering, be- 
hold, an he-goat ¢ came from the 
west, on the face of the whole earth, 

b ver. 21. 


attention, and one which would not be 
readily understood. - It evidently de- 
noted some combined power that was 
attempting conquest, but we are not 
to suppose that Daniel would readily 
understand what was meant by it. The 
whole scene was future—for the Medo- 
Persian power was not yet consolidated 
in the time of Belshazzar, and the con- 
quests represented by the ram conti- 
nued through many years, and those 
denoted by the he-goat extended still 
much further into futurity. J Behold, 
an he-goat came from the west. In ver. 
21, this is called the ‘* rough-goat.” 
There can be no doubt as to the appli- 
cation of this, for in ver. 21 it is 
expressly said that it was “‘the king 
of Grecia.” The power represented 
is that of Greece when it was consoli- 
dated under Alexander the Great, and 
when he went forth to the subjugation 
of this vast Persian empire. It may 
serve to illustrate this, and to show 
the propriety of representing the Ma- 
cedonian power by the symbol of a 
goat, to remark that this symbol is 
often found, in various ways, in con- 
nection with Macedon, and that, for 
some reason, the goat was used as 
emblematic of that power. A few 
facts, furnished to the editor of Cal- 
met’s Dictionary, by Taylor Combe, 
Esq., will show the propriety of this 
allusion to Macedonia under the em- 
blem of a goat, and that the allusion 
would be readily understood in after- 
times. They are condensed here from 
his account in Taylor’s Calmet, v. 
410-412. (1.) Caranus, the first king 
of the Macedonians, commenced his 
reign 814 years before the Christian 
era. The circumstance of his being 
led by goats to the city of Edessa, the 
name of which, when he established 
there the seat of his kingdom, he con- 
verted into Age, is well worthy of 
remark: Urbem Hdessam, 0b memoriam 
muneris digas, populum Aigeadas.— 
Justin, lib. vii. c.1, The adoption of 
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and ! touched not the ground: and| the goat had 2a notable horn be- 


1 or, none touched him in the earth, 
2a horn of sight. 





the goat as an emblem of Macedon 
would have been early suggested by 
an important event in their history. 
(2.) Bronze figures of a goat have been 
found as the symbol of Macedon. Mr, 
Combe says, ‘‘I have lately had an 
opportunity of procuring an ancient 
bronze figure of a goat with one horn, 
which was the old symbol of Macedon. 
As figures representing the types of 
ancient countries are extremely rare, 
and as neither a bronze nor marble 
symbol of Macedon has been hitherto 
noticed, I beg leave to trouble you with 
the few following observations,” &c. 
He then says, ‘‘ The goat which is sent 
for your inspection was dug up in Asia 
Minor, and was brought, together with 
other antiquities, into this country by 
a poor Turk.” The annexed engray- 
ing is a representation of this figure. 





The slightest inspection of this figure 
will show the propriety of the repre- 
sentation before us. Mr. Combe then 
says, ‘‘ Not only many of the indivi- 
dual towns in Macedon and Thrace 
employed. this type, but the kingdom 
itself of Macedon, which is the oldest 
in Europe of which we have any regu- 
lar and connected history, was repre- 
sented also by a goat, with this pecu- 
liarity, that it had but one horn.” 
(3.) In the reign of Amyntas the First, 





tween his eyes. 





nearly 300 years after Caranus, and 
about 547 years before Christ, the 
Macedonians, upon being threatened 
with an invasion, became tributary to 
the Persians. In one of the pilasters 
of Persepolis, this very event seems to 
be recorded in a manner that throws 
considerable light on this subject. A 
goat is represented with an immense 
horn growing out of the middle of his 
forehead, and a man in a Persian dress 
is seen by his side, holding the horn 
with his left hand, by which is signified 
the subjection of Macedon. 'The,sub- 
joined is the figure referred to, and it 


























m- 
bol was used. (4.) In the reign of 
Archelaus of Macedon, B.0, 413, there 


strikingly shows how early this sy 
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occurs on the reverse of a coin of that | varieties, one (No. 1) engraved by 
king the head of a goat having only | Pellerin, and the other (No. 2) pre- 
one horn. Of this coin, so remarkable | served in the cabinet of the late Dr, 
for the single horn, there are two] W. Hunter. 





(No. 1.) 





(5.) ‘There is a gem,” says Mr. 
Combe, ‘‘ engraved in the Florentine 
collection, which, as it confirms what 
has been already said, and has not 
hitherto been understood, I think 
worthy of mention. It will be seen by 
the drawing of this gem that nothing 





more or less is meant by the ram’s head 
with two horns, and the goat’s head 
with one, than the kingdoms of Persia 
and Macedon, represented under their 
appropriate symbols. From the cir- 
cumstance, however, of these charac- 
teristic types being united, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the gem was 
engravedafter the conquest of Persia by 
Alexander the Great.” These remarks 
and illustrations will show the pro- 





important favours on the Jews. 


priety of the symbol used here, and 
show also how readily it would be un. 
derstood in after-times. There is no 
evidence that Daniel understood that 
this ever had been a symbol of Mace- 
donia, or that, if he had, he could have 
conjectured, by any natural sagacity, 
that a power represented by that sym- 
bol would have become the conqueror 
of Media and Persia, and every cir- 
cumstance, therefore, connected with 
this only shows the more clearly that 
he was under the influence of inspira- 
tion. It is affirmed by Josephus (Ant. 
b. xi. ch. viii.) that when Alexander 
was at Jerusalem, the prophecies of 
Daniel respecting him were shown to 
him by the high-priest, and that this 
fact was the means of his conferring 
If 
such an event occurred, the circum- 
stances here alluded to show how 
readily Alexander would recognize the 
reference to his own country, and to 
himself, and how probable the account 
of Josephus is, that this was the means 
of conciliating him towards the Jewish 
people. The credibilty of the account, 
which has been called in question, is 
examined in Newton on the Prophe- 
cies, pp. 241-246. ] On the face of 
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6 And he came to the ram that 
had two horns, which I had seen 
standing before the river, and ran 


- 


the whole earth. He seemed to move 
over the whole world—well represent- 
ing the movements of Alexander, who 
conquered the known world, and who 
is said to have wept because there were 
no other worlds to conquer. {] And 
touched not the ground. Marg., none 
touched him in the earth. The trans- 
Jation in the text, however, is more 
correct than that in the margin. He 
seemed to bound along as if he did not 
touch the ground—denoting the rapi- 
dity of his movements and conquests. 
A similar description of great beauty 
occurs in Virgil, din. vii. 806, seq. of 
Camilla :— ' 

‘*Cursu pedum preevertere ventos. 
Illa vel intactee segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas, 


Vel mare per medium fluctu suspensa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret eequore plantas.” 


Nothing would better express the rapid 
conquests of Alexander the Great than 
the language employed by Daniel. He 
died at the early age of thirty-three, 
and having been chosen generalissimo 
of the Greeks against the Persians at 
the age of twenty-one, the whole pe- 
riod occupied by him in his conquests, 
and in his public life, was but twelve 
years ; yet in that time he brought the 
world in subjection to his arms. A 
single glance at his rapid movements 
will show the propriety of the descrip- 
tion here. In the year 334 B.¢., he in- 
vaded Persia, and defeated the Per- 
sians in the battle of the Granicus ; in 
the year 333, he again defeated them 
at the battle of Issus, and conquered 
Parthia, Bactria, Hyreania, Sogdiana, 
and Asia Minor. In the year 332, he 
conquered Tyre and Egypt, and built 
Alexandria. In the year 331, he de- 
feated Darius Codomanus, and in 330 
completed the conquest of the Persian 
empire. In the year 328, he defeated 
Porus, king of India, and pursued his 
march to the Ganges. In these few 
years, therefore, he had overrun nearly 
all the then known world, in conquests 
more rapid and more decisive than had 
aver before been made. 4] And the goat 
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unto him in the fury of his power. 
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7 And I saw him come close 
unto the ram, and he was moved 
with choler against him, and smote 
the ram, and brake his two horns; 


had @ notable horn between his eyes. 


The goat represented the Macedonian 
power, and all this power was concen- 
trated in the person of Alexander— 
undoubtedly denoted by the single horn 
—as if all the power of Greece was 
concentrated in him. The margin is, 
a horn of sight. This corresponds with 
the Hebrew—the word rendered not- 
able (math) meaning, properly, look, ap- 
pearance, and then something conspi- 
cuous or remarkable. The literal trans- 
lation would be, a horn of appearance ; 
that is, conspicuous, large. —Gesenius, 
Lex. 

6. And he came to the ram, &e. 
Representing the Medo- Persian power. 
q And ran unto him in the fury of 
his power. Representing the fierceness 
and fury with which Alexander at- 
tacked the Persians at the Granicus, 
at Issus, and at Arbela, with which he 
invaded and overthrew them -in their 
own country. Nothing would better 
express this than to say that it was 
done in ‘‘ the fury of power.” 

[The following is from a medallion of Alex- 
ander the Great, in which the ram’s. horn is 
allusive to his boast that he was the son of 
Jupiter-Ammon.] 





7. And I saw him come close unto 


the ram. The ram standing on the 
banks of the Ulai, and in the very 
heart of the empire. This representa- 
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and there was no power in the 
ram to stand before him, but he 
cast him down to the ground, and 
stamped upon him: and there was 





tion is designed undoubtedly to denote 
that the Grecian power would attack 
the Persian in its own dominions. 
Perhaps the vision was represented at 
the place which would be the capital 
of the empire in order to denote this. 
*] And he was moved with choler against 
him [t.e., the ram]. With Wrath or 
anger. That is, he acted as if he were 
furiously enraged. This is not an 
improper representation. Alexander, 
though spurred on by ambition as his 
ruling motive, yet might be supposed 
without impropriety to represent the 
concentrated wrath of all Greece on 
account of the repeated Persian inva- 
sions. It is true the Persians had been 
defeated at Leuctra, at Marathon, and 
at Salamis, that their hosts had been 
held in check at Thermopyle, that 
they had never succeeded in subduing 
Greece, and that the Grecians in de- 
fending their country had covered 
themselves with glory. But it is true, 
also, that the wrongs inflicted or at- 
tempted on the Greeks had never been 
forgotten, and it cannot be doubted 
that the remembrance of these wrongs 
_was a motive that influenced many a 
Greek at the battle of the Granicus 
and Issus, and at Arbela. It would 
be one of the most powerful motives 
to which Alexander could appeal in 
stimulating his.army. 4 And brake 
his two horns. Completely prostrated 
his power—as Alexander did when he 
overthrew Darius Codomanus, and sub- 
jugated to himself the Medo-Persian 
empire. That empire ceased at that 
time, and was merged in that of the 
son of Philip. {] And there was no 
power im the ram to stand before him. 
To resist him. {] But he cast him 
down to the ground, and stamped upon 
him. An act strikingly expressive of 
_ the conduct of Alexander. The em- 
pire was crushed beneath his power, 
and, as it were, trampled to the earth. 
9 And there was none that could de- 
liver the ram out of hishand. No auxi- 
liaries that the Persian empire could 
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none that could deliver the ram 
out of his hand. 

8 Therefore the he-goat waxed 
very great: and when he was 


call to its aid that could save it from 


the Grecian conqueror. 

8. Therefore the he-goat waxed very 
great. 'The Macedonian power, espe- 
cially under the reign of Alexander. 
4 And when he was strong, the great 
horn was broken. In the time, or at 
the period of its greatest strength. 
Then an event occurred which broke 
the horn in which was concentrated 
its power. It is easy to see the ap- 
plication of this to the Macedonian 
power. At no time was the empire. 
so strong as at the death of Alexander. 
Its power did not pine away; it was 
not enfeebled, as monarchies are often, 
by age, and luxury, and corruption ; it 
was most flourishing and prosperous 
just at the period when broken by the 
death of Alexander. Never afterwards 
did it recover its vigour; never was 
it consolidated again. From that 
time this mighty empire, broken into 
separate kingdoms, lost its influence 
in the world. 4% And for zt came up 
four notable ones. In the place of this 
one horn in which all the power was 
concentrated, there sprang up four 
others that were distinguished and 
remarkable. On the word notable, 
see Notes on ver. 5. This representa- 
tion would lead us to suppose that the 
power which had thus been concen- 
trated in one monarchy would be 
divided and distributed into four, and 
that instead of that one power there 
would be four kingdoms that would fill 
up about the same space in the world, 
occupy about the same territory, and 
have about the same characteristics— 
so that they might be regarded as the 
succession to the one dynasty. ‘The 
same representation we have of this 
one power in ch. vii. 6 :—‘‘ The beast 
had also four heads.” See also ch. xi. 
4; ‘*His kingdom shall be broken, 
and shall be divided toward the four 
winds of heaven.” . This accords with 
the accounts in history of the effect 
of Alexander’s death, for though the 
kingdom was not by him divided into 
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strong, the great horn was broken ; 
and for it came up four 4. notable 
ach. 7. 6, &c. b ch. 11. 25, &e. 


four parts, yet, from the confusion and 


conflicts that arose, the power was ulti- 
mately concentrated into four dynasties. 
At his death, his brother Aridzus was 
declared king in his stead, and Perdic- 
cas regent. But the unity of the Mace- 
donian power was gone, and disorder 
and confusion, andastruggle for empire, 
immediately succeeded. ‘The author of 
the books of Maccabees (1 Macc. i. 7-9) 
says: ‘So Alexander reigned twelve 
years, and then died. And his ser- 
vants bare rule every one in his place. 
Andafter his death, they all put crowns 
upon themselves; .so did their sons 
after them many years; and evils were 
multiplied in the earth.” Alexander 
died B.c. 323; Antipater succeeded 
Perdiccas, B.c. 821; Ptolemy Lagus 
the same year took possession of Egypt; 
Cassander assumed the government of 
Macedon, B.c. 317; Seleucus Nicator 
took possession of Syria, B.c. 311; in 
305 B.c. the successors of Alexander 
took the title of kings, and in 301 B.c. 
there occurred the battle of Ipsus, in 
which Antigonus, who reigned in Asia 
Minor, was killed, and then followed 
in that year a formal division of Alex- 
ander’s empire between the four vic- 
torious princes, Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
Cassander, and lLysimachus. This 
great battle of Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, 
was fought between Antigonus and his 
son Demetrius on the one side, and 
the combined forces of these princes 
on the other. -Antigonus had aimed 
at universal sovereignty; he had taken 
and plundered the island of Cyprus; 
had destroyed the fleet of Ptolemy 
Lagus, and had assumed the crown. 
Against him and his usurpations, 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, 
combined their forces, and the result 
was his complete overthrow at the 
batile of fpsus.—Lengerke, 7m loc. 
In this battle, Antigonus lost all his 
conquests and his life. In the division 
of the empire, Seleucus Nicator ob- 
tained Syria, Babylonia, Media, and 
Susiana, Armenia, a part of Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia, and his kingdom, inname 
at least, extended from the Hellespont 
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ones, toward the four winds of 


heaven. 
9 And Zout of one of them came 


to the Indies. The kingdom of -Lysi- 
machus extended over a part of Thrace, 
Asia Minor, part of Cappadocia, and 
the countries within the limits of 
Mount Taurus. Cassander possessed 
Macedonia, Thessaly, and a part of 
Greece. Ptolemy’ obtained Egypt, 
Cyprus, and Cyrene, and ultimately 
Ceelo-Syria, Pheenicia, Judea, and a 
part of Asia Minor and Thrace.— 
Lengerke, in loc. | Toward the four 
winds of heaven. Towards the four 
quarters of the world. Thus the do- 
minions of Seleucus were in the east; 
those of Cassander in the west; those 
of Ptolemy in the south, and those of 
Lysimachus in the north. 

9. And out of one of them came 
forth a little horn. Emblematic of a 
new power that should spring up. 
Comp. Notes on ch. vii. 8. This little 
horn els up out of one of the 
others ; it did not spring up in the 
midst of the others as the little horn, 
in ch. vii. 8, did among the ten others. 
This seemed to grow out of one of the 
four, and the meaning cannot be mis- 
understood. From one of the four 
powers or kingdoms into which the 
empire of Alexander would be divided, 
there would spring up this ambitions 
and persecuting power. ] Which waxed 
exceeding great. Which became ex- 
ceedingly powerful. It was compara- 
tively small at first, but ultimately be- 
came mighty. ‘There can be no doubt 
that Antiochus Epiphanes is denoted. 
here. All the circumstances of the 
prediction find a fulfilment in him ; 
and if it were supposed that this was 
written after he had lived, and that it 
was the design of the writer to describe 
him by this symbol, he could not have 
found a symbol that would have been 
more striking or appropriate than this. 
The Syriac version has inserted here, 
in the Syriac text, the words ‘‘ Antio- 
chus Epiphanes,” and almost without 
exception expositors have been agreed 
in the opinion that he is referred to. 
For a general account of him, see Notes 
on ch, vii. 24, seg. The author of the 
book of Maccabees, after noticing, in 
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forth a little horn, which waxed 
exceeding great, toward the south, 





the passage above quoted, the death of 
Alexander, and the distractions that 
followed his death, says, ‘‘ And there 
came out of them a wicked root, An- 
tiochus, surnamed Epiphanes, son of 
Antiochus the king, who had been a 
hostage at Rome, and he reigned in 
the hundred and thirty and seventh 
year of the kingdom of the Greeks,” 
1 Macc. i. 10. A few expositors have 
supposed that this passage refers to 
Antichrist—what will not expositors 
of the Bible suppose? But the great 
body of interpreters have understood 
it to refer to Antiochus. This prince 
was a successor of Seleucus Nicator, 
who, in the division of the empire of 
Alexander, obtained Syria, Babylonia, 
Media, &c. (see above on ver. 8), and 
whose capital was Antioch. ‘The suc- 
cession of princes who reigned in An- 
tioch, from Seleucus to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, were as follows :— 

(1.) Seleucus Nicator, B.c. 312-280. 

(2.) Antiochus Soter, his son, 280- 
261. 

(8.) Antiochus Theos, his son, 261 
~247 

(ft) Seleucus Callinicus, 
247-226. 

(5.) (Alexander), or Seleucus Cer- 
aunus, his son, 226-223. 

(6.) Antiochus the Great, his brother, 
223-187. 

(7.) Seleucus Philopator, his son, 
187-176. 

(8.) Antiochus -Epiphanes, his bro- 
ther, 176-164. —Clinton’s Fast? Hel- 
lenici, vol. iii, Appendix, ch. iii. 

The succession of the Syrian kings 
reigning in Antioch was continued 
until Syria was reduced to the form of 
a Roman province by Pompey, B.c. 63. 
Seleucus Philopator, the immediate 
predecessor of Antiochus, having been 
assassinated by one of his courtiers, 
his brother Antiochus hastened to 
occupy the vacant throne, although 
the natural heir, Demetrius, son “of 
Seleucus, was yet alive, but a “hostage 
at Rome. Antiochus assumed the 
name of Epiphanes, or Jdlustrious. In 
Dan, xi, 21, it is intimated that he 


his son, 
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and toward the east, and Point 
the pleasant 4 land. 
a Psa, 48. 2; Ezek. 20. 15. 





gained the kingdom by jlatteries ; and 


there can be no doubt that bribery, 
and the promise of reward to others, 
was made use of to secure his power. 
See Kitto’s Oyclo., i. 168-170. Of the 
acts of this prince there will be occa- 
sion for a fuller detail in the Notes on 
the remainder of this chapter, and 
ch. xi. 4 Toward the south. Toward 
the country of Egypt, &c. In the 
year B.C. 171, he declared war against 
Ptolemy Philometor, and in the year 
170 he conquered Egypt, and plun- 
dered Jerusalem. 1 Mace. i. 16-19: 
‘“ Now when the kingdom was estab- 
lished before Antiochus, he thought to 
reign over Egypt, that “he might have 
the dominion of two realms. Where- 
fore he entered Egypt with a great mul- 
titude, with chariots, and elephants, 
and horsemen, and a great navy. And 
made war against Ptolemee king of 
Egypt: but Ptolemee was afraid of him, 
and fled; and many were wounded 
to death. Thus they got the strong 
cities in the land of Egypt, and he took 
the spoils thereof.” 4] And toward the 
east. ‘Toward Persia and the coun- 
tries of the East. He went there~— 
these countries being nominally subject 
to him —according to the author of 
the book of Maccabees (1 Mace. iii. 
21-37), in order to replenish his ex- 
hausted treasury, that he might carry 
on his wars with the Jews, and that 
he might keep up the splendour and. 
liberality of his court: ‘‘ He saw that 
the.money of his treasures failed, and 
that the tributes in the country were 
small, because of the dissension and 
plague which he had brought upon the 
land, and he feared that he should not 
be able to bear the charges any longer, 
nor to have such gifts to give so libe- 
rally as he did before ; wherefore, being 
greatly perplexed in “his mind, ‘he de- 
termined to go into Persia, there to 
take the tributes of the countries, and 
to gather much money. So the ‘king 
departed from Antioch, his royal city, 
the hundred forty and seventh year ; 
and having passed the river Euphrates, 
he went through the high countries.” 
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10 And it waxed great, even | to 
the @ host of heaven ; ad it east 


down ?some of the oe and of the 
1 or, against. a Isa. 14. 13. 


*| And toward the pleasant land. The 


word here used (*3) means, properly, 


splendour, beauty, Isa. iv. 2; xxiv. 16; 
xxviii. 1, 4, 5. It is applied, in Isa. 
xiii. 19, to Babylon—‘“‘the glory of 
kingdoms.” Here it evidently denotes 
the land of the Israelites, or Palestine 
—so often described asa land of beauty, 
as flowing with milk and honey, &c. 
This is such language as a pious He- 
brew would naturally use of his own 
country, and especially if he was an 
exile from it, as Daniel was. Nothing 
more would be necessary to designate 
the land so as to be understood than 
such an appellation—as nothing more 
would be necessary to designate his 
country to an exile from China than 
to speak of ‘‘the flowery land.” An- 
tiochus, on his return from Egypt, 
turned aside and invaded Judea, and 
ultimately robbed the temple, des- 
troyed Jerusalem, and spread desola- 
tion through the land. See 1 Macc. i. 

10. And zt waxed great. It became 
very powerful. This was eminently 
true of Antiochus, after having sub- 
dued Egypt, &. 4] Even to the host 
of heaven. Marg., against. 'The He- 


brew word (73) means to or unto, and 


the natural idea would seem to_be that 
he wished to place himself among the 
stars, or to exalt himself above all that 
was earthly. Comp. Notes on Isa. 
xiv. 13: ‘‘ For thou hast said in thine 
heart, I will ascend into heaven, I 
will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God.” Lengerke supposes that the 
meaning here is, that he not only car- 
ried his conquests to Egypt and to the 
ast, and to the Holy Land in general, 
but that he made war on the holy 
army of God—the priests and wor- 
shippers of Jehovah, here spoken of 
as the host of heaven. So Maurer 
understands it. In 2 Mace. ix. 10, 
Antiochusis describedin this language : 

** And the man that thought a little 
afore he could reach the stars of 
heaven,” &c. The connection would 
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stars to the ground, and stamped 
upon them. 
11 Yea, he ¢magnified himself 
b Rey. 12. 4. c ver. 25. 


seem to demand the interpretation 


proposed by Lengerke and Maurer, 
for it is immediately said that he cast 
down some of the host and the stars 
to the ground. And such an inter- 
pretation accords with the language 
elsewhere used, of the priests and 
rulers of the Hebrew people. Thus, 
in Isa. xxiv. 21, they are called ‘‘the 
host of the high ones that are on high.” 
See Notes on that passage. This lan- 
guage is by no means uncommon in 
the Scriptures. It is usual to com- 
pare princes and.rulers, and especially 
ecclesiastical rulers, with the sun, 
moon, and stars. Undoubtedly it is 
the design here to describe the pride 
and ambition of Antiochus, and to 
show that he did not think anything 
too exalted for his aspiration. None 
were too high or too sacred to be se- 
cure from his attempts to overthrow 
them, and even those who, by their 
position and character, seemed to de- 
serve to be spoken of as suns and stars, 
as ‘‘the host of heaven,” were not 
secure. ] And zt cast down some of 
the host and of the stars to the ground. 
The horn seemed to grow up to the 
stars, and to wrest them from their 
places, and to cast them to the earth. 
Antiochus, in the fulfilment of this, 
cast down and trampled on the princes, 
and rulers, and people, of the holy host 
or army of God. All that is implied 
in this was abundantly fulfilled in what 
he did to the Jewish people. Comp. 
1 Macc. i., and 2 Mace. viii. 2. 4] And 
stamped upon them. With indigna- 
tion and contempt. Nothing could 
better express the conduct of Antiochus 
towards the Jews. : 
ll. Yea, he magnified himself even 
to the prince of the host. Grotius, 
Ephrem the Syrian, and others, un- 
derstand this of Onias the high-priest, 
as the chief officer of the holy people. 
Lengerke supposes that it'means God | 
himself. This interpretation is the 
more probable ; and the idea in the 
phrase ‘prince of the host” ig, that 
as God is the ruler of the host of 
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even ! to the prince of the host, and 
by? him the daily “sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his 
sanctuary was cast down. 


heaven—leading on the constellations, 


and marshalling the stars, so he may 
be regarded as the ruler of the holy 
army here below—the ministers of 
religion, and his people. Against him 
as the Ruler and Leader of his people 
Antiochus exalted himself, particularly 
by attempting to change his laws, and 
to cause his worship to cease. 4] And 
by him. Marg., ‘‘from him.” The 
meaning is, that the command or 
authority to do this proceeded from 
him. 4] The daily sacrifice was taken 
away. The sacrifice that was offered 
daily in the temple, morning and 
evening, was suspended. A full ac- 
count of this may be found in 1 Mace. 
i. 20-24, 29-32, 44-50. In the exe- 
cution of the purposes of Antiochus, 
he “entered the sanctuary, and took 
away the golden altar, and the candle- 
stick, and all the vessels thereof; and 
the table of shew-bread, the pouring 
vessels, &c., and stripped the temple 
of all the ornaments of gold.” After 
two years he again visited the city, 
and ‘‘smote it very sore, and destroyed 
much people of Israel, and when he 
had taken the spoils of the city he set 
it on fire, and pulled down the walls 
thereof on every side.” Everything 


~in Jerusalem was made desolate. ‘‘Her 


sanctuary was laid waste like a wil- 
derness, her feasts were turned into 
mourning, her Sabbaths into reproach, 
her honour into contempt.” Sub- 
sequently, by a solemn edict, and by 
more decisive acts, he put a period 
to the worship of God in the temple, 
and polluted and defiled every part 
of it. ‘‘For the king had sent let- 
ters by messengers unto Jerusalem 
and the cities of Judah, that they 
should follow the strange laws of the 
land, and forbid burnt-offerings, and 
sacrifices, and drink-offerings in the 
temple ; and that they should pro- 
fane the Sabbaths .and- festival days, 
and pollute the sanctuary and holy 
people ; set up altars, and groves, and 
chapels of idols, and sacrifice swine’s 
flesh, and unclean beasts; that they 
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12 And an 3host was given him 


lor, against. or, from. a Exod, 29. 88. 


3 or, the host was given over for the transgression 
against the daily sacrifice. 


should also leave their children uncir- 


cumcised, and make their souls abo: 
minable with all manner of unclean- 
ness and profanation; to the end they 
might forget the laws, and change all 
the ordinances,” 1 Mace. i. 44-49. “It 
was undoubtedly to these acts of An- 
tiochus that the passage before us re- 
fers, and the event accords with the 
words of the prediction as clearly as 
if what is a prediction had been writ- 
ten afterwards, and had been designed 
to represent what actually occurred as 
a matter of historical record. The 
word which is rendered ‘‘ daily sacri- 
fice” —the word ‘‘sacrifice” being sup- 


plied by the translators — sim — 


means, properly, continuance, perpe- 
twity, and then that which is con- 
tinuous or constant—as a sacrifice or 
service daily occurring. The word 
sacrifice is properly inserted here.— 
Gesenius, Lex. The meaning of the 
word rendered ‘‘ was taken away ”— 


pot (Hophal from phx—to exalt, to 


lift up)—here is, that it was lifted up, 
and then was taken away ; that is, it 
was made to cease—as if it had been 
carried away.—Gesenius. ] And the 
place of his sanctuary. Of the sanc- 
tuary or holy place of the ‘‘ Prince of 
the host,” that is, of God. ‘The re- 
ference is to the temple. (J Was cast 
down. 'The temple was not entirely 
destroyed by Antiochus, but it was 
robbed and rifled, and its holy vessels 
were carried away. The walls indeed 
remained, but it was desolate, and the 
whole service then was abandoned. 
See the passages quoted above from 
1 Mace. 

12. Anda host was given him. The 
Vulgate renders this, ‘‘ and strength— 
robur—was given him,” &c. Theodo- 
tion, ‘‘and sin was permitted—%dadn— 
against the sacrifice; and this righte- 
ousness was cast on the ground; so he 
acted and was prospered.” Luther 


renders it, ‘‘ and such might (or power, . 
The Syriac 


macht) was given him.” 
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against the daily sacrifice by reason 
of transgression, and it cast-down 
the truth to the ground; and it 
practised, and prospered. 

13 J Then I heard one ¢saint 


a1 Pet. 1. 12. 


enders it, ‘‘and strength was given 
him,” &c. Bertholdt renders it, Statt 
jenes stellte man den Greuel auf, “in- 
stead of this [the temple] there was set 
up an abomination.” Dathe, ‘‘ and the 
stars were delivered to him’—tradita 
et fuerunt astra, seu populus Judaicus. 
Maurer understands it also of the Jew- 
ish people, and interprets it, “‘and an 
army—evercitus—tne people of the 
Jews was delivered to destruction, at 
the same time with the perpetual sacri- 
fice, on account of wickedness, that is, 
for a wicked thing, or for impure sacri- 
fices.” Lengerke renders it, as in our 
translation, ‘‘ an host—ein Heer—was 
given up to him at the same time with 
the daily offering, on account of evil.” 


The word host (s3%) is doubtless to be 


taken herein the same sense as in ver. 
10, where it is connected with heaven 
—‘‘the host of heaven.” If it refers 
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speaking, and another saint !said 
unto that certain saint which spake, 
How long shall be the vision con- 
cerning the daily sacrifice, and the 
1 Palmoni, or, the numberer of secrets, or, the 

wonderful numberer. 





that the ‘ host,” or the Jewish people, 
were given to him at the same time, or 
in connection with the daily sacrifice. 
The conquest over the people, and the 
command respecting the daily sacrifice, 
were simultaneous. Both passed into 
his hands, and he exercised jurisdic- 
tion over them both. 4] By reason of 


transgression—3vtE3, That is, all this 


was on account of the transgression of 
the people, or on account of abounding 
iniquity. God gave up the people, and 
their temple, and their sacrifices, into 
the hands of Antiochus, on account of 
the prevailing impiety. Comp. 1 Mace. 
i, 11-16. The author of that book 
traces all these calamities to the acts 
of certain wicked men, who obtained 
permission of Antiochus to introduce 
heathen customs into Jerusalem, and 
who actually established many of those 
customs there. 4 And it cast down 


there to the Jewish people, it doubtiess | he truth to the grownd. The true sys- 
does here, and the appellation is such | tem of religion, or the true method of 


a one as would not unnaturally be 
used. Itis equivalent to saying ‘‘the 
army of the Lord,” or ‘‘the people of 
the Lord,” and it should have been 
rendered here ‘‘ and the host was given 
up to him ;” that is, the people of God, 
or the holy people were given into his 
hands. 4] Against the daily sacrifice. 
This does not convey any clear idea. 
Lengerke renders it, sammt den be- 
stindigen opfer—<‘‘at the same time 
with the permanent sacrifice.” He re- 


marks that the preposition 59 (ren- 


dered in our version against), like the 
Greek iwi, may denote a connection 
with anything, or a being with a thing 
—Zusammenseyn—and thus it would 
denote a union of time, or that the 
things occurred together, Gen. xxxii. 
11° (12); Hos. x. 14; Amos iii. 15. 


Comp, Gesenius (Zex.) on the word by, 
8. According to this, the meaning is, 


worshipping God—represented here as 
truth in the abstract. So in Isa, lix. 

14, 4% is said: ‘‘ Truth is fallen in the 
street, and equity cannot enter.” The 
meaning here is, that the institutions 
of the true religion would be utterly 
prostrate. This was fullyaccomplished 
by Antiochus. See 1 Macc. i. 4] And 
it practised. Hebrew, ‘‘it did,” or it 
acted. That is, it undertook a work, 

and was successful. So in Psa. i. 3, 

where the same expression occurs: 

** And whatsoever he doeth shall pros- 

per.” This was fully accomplished in 

Antiochus, who was entirely successful 

in all his enterprises against Jerusalem. 

See 1 Mace. i. 

_ 13. Then I heard one saint speaking. 

One holy one. The vision was now 

ended, and the prophet represents him- | 
self now as hearing earnest inquiries as 

to the length of time during which this 

desolation was to continue. This con- 

versation, or these inquiries, he repre- 





‘ continue. 
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transgression! of desolation, to vive both the sanctuary and the host to 


lor, making desolate; ch. 11. 31; 12.11. 


sents himself as hearing among those 
whom he calls “‘saints’”—or holy ones 


—wiap. This word might refer to a 


saint on earth, or to an angel—to any 
holy being. As one of these, however, 
was able to explain the vision, and to 
tell how Jong the desolation was to 
continue, it is more natural to refer it 
to angels. So Lengerke understands 
it. The representation is, that one 
holy one, or angel, was heard by Daniel 
speaking on this subject, but nothing is 
recorded of what he said. It is im- 
plied only that he was conversing about 
the desolations that were to come upon 
the holy city and the people of God. 
To him thus speaking, and who is in- 
troduced as having power to explain it, 
another holy one approaches, and asks 
how long this state of things was to 
The answer to this question 
(ver. 14) is made, not to the one who 
made the inquiry, but to Daniel, evi- 
dently that it might be recorded. 
Daniel does not say where this vision 
occurred—whether in heaven or on 
earth. It was so near to him, how- 
ever, that he could hear what was said. 
4] And another saint. Another holy 
one—probably an angel. If so, we 
may conclude, what is in itself every 
way probable, that one angel has more 
knowledge than another, or that things 
are communicated to some which are 
not to others... §] Unto that certain 
saint which spake. Marg., Palmoni, 
or, the numberer of secrets, or, the won- 
derful numberer. ‘The Hebrew word, 


stab palmoni, occurs nowhere else in 
the Scriptures. The similar form, 359 


pelont, occurs in Ruth iv. 1, ‘“‘ Ho, 
such a one, turn aside;” in 1 Sam. 
xxi. 2, ‘‘appointed my servants to such 
and such a place ;” and 2 Kings vi. 8, 
“In such and such a place.” The 
Italic words denote the corresponding 
Hebrew word. The word, according 
to Gesenius, means some one, a certain 
one; in Arabic, one who is distinct or 
definite, whom one points out as with 


the finger, and not by name. It is 
Dantiev IT. 





be trodden under foot ? 


derived from an obsolete noun, “ibd 
palon, from the verb mop pala, to dis- 
tinguish, and is united commonly with 
the word *3»5s—meaning, properly, 
one concealed or unknown. It is lan- 
guage, therefore, which would be pro- 
perly addressed to an unknown person 
with whom we would desire to speak, 
or whom we would designate by the 
finger, or in some such way, without 
being able to call the name. Thus 
applied in the passage here, it means 
that Daniel did not know the names of 
the persons thus speaking, but simply 
saw that one was speaking to another. 
He had no other way of designating or 
distinguishing them than by applying 
a term which was commonly used of a 
stranger when onc wished to address 
him, or to point him out, or to call him 
to him. ‘There is no foundation in the 
word for the meaning suggested in the 
margin. Theodotion does not attempt 
to translate the word, but retains it— 
geAwouvi—Phelmouni. The Latin Vul- 
gate well expresses the meaning, dixit 
unus sanctus altert nescio cut loquentt. 
The full sense is undoubtedly conveyed 
by the two ideas, (a) that the one re- 
ferred to was unknown by name, and 
(6) that he wished to designate him in 
some way, orto point him out. §] How 
long shall be the vision concerning the 
daily sacrifice? How long is that 
which is designed to be represented by 
the vision to continue; that is, how 
long in fact will the offering of the 
daily sacrifice in the temple be sus- 
pended? 4 And the transgression of 
desolation. Marg., making desolate. 
That is, the act of iniquity on the part 
of Antiochus producing such desolation 
in the holy city and the temple—how 
long isthat to continue? 9] To give both 
the sanctuary. The temple ; the holy 
place where God dwelt by a visible 
symbol, and where he was worshipped. 
4] And thehost. The people of God— 
the Jewish people. {] To be trodden 
under foot. To be utterly despised 
and prostrated—as anything which is 
trodden under our feet, 
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14 And he said unto me, Unto|days;! then shail the sanctuary 


two thousand and three hundred 
1 evening, morning. 


14. And he said unto me. Instead 
of answering the one who made the 
inquiry, the answer is made to Daniel, 
doubtless that he might make a record 
of it, or communicate it to others. If 
it had been made to the inquirer, the 
answer would have remained with 
him, and could have been of no use to 
the world. For the encouragement, 
however, of the Hebrew people, when 
their sanctuary and city would be 
thus desolate, and in order to furnish 
an instance of the clear fulfilment of a 
prediction, it was important that it 
should be recorded, and hence it was 
made to Daniel. {| Unto two thou- 
sand and three hundred days. Marg., 
evening, morning. So the Hebrew, 


“pa sty. So the Latin Vulgate, ad 


vesperam et mane. And so Theodo- 
tion—tws towtgas xai xewi—‘‘to the 
evening and morning.” ‘The language 
here is evidently that which was de- 
rived from Gen. i., or which was com- 
mon among the Hebrews, to speak of 
the ‘evening and the morning” as 
constituting a day. ‘There can be no 
doubt, however, that a day is intended 
by this, for this is the fair and obvious 
interpretation. The Greeks were ac- 
customed to denote the period of a day 
in the same manner by the word vuyén- 
Hegov (see 2 Cor. xi. 25), in order more 
emphatically to designate one com- 
plete day. See Prof. Stuart’s Hints 
on Prophecy, pp. 99, 100. The time 
then specified by this would be six 
years and a hundred and ten days. 
Much difficulty has been felt by ex- 
positors in reconciling this. statement 
with the other designations of time in 
the book of Daniel, supposed to refer 
to the same event, and with the ac- 
_count furnished by Josephus in regard 
to the period’ which elapsed during 
which the sanctuary was desolate, and 
the daily sacrifice suspended. The 
other designations of time which have 
been supposed to refer to the same 
event in Daniel, are ch. vii. 25, where 
the time mentioned is three years and 
a half, or twelve hundred and sixty 










be 2cleansed, 
2 justified. 


days; and ch. xii. 7, where the same 


time is mentioned, ‘‘a time, times, 
and an half,” or three years and an 
half, or, as before, twelve hundred and 
sixty days; and ch. xii. 11, where 
the period mentioned is ‘‘a thousand 
two hundred and ninety days;” and 
ch. xii. 12, where the time mentioned 
is ‘fa thousand three hundred and 
thirty-five days.” The time men- 
tioned by Josephus is three years. 
exactly from the time when ‘their 
Divine worship was fallen off, and was 
reduced to a profane and common 
use,” till the time when the lamps 
were lighted again, and the worship 
restored, for he says that the one 
event happened precisely three years 
after the other, on the same day of 
the month.—Ant. b. xii. ch. vii. § 6. 
In his Jewish Wars, however, b. i. 
ch. i. § 1, he says that Antiochus 
‘‘spoiled the temple, and put a stop 
to the constant practice of offering a 
daily sacrifice of expiation for three 
years and six months.” Now, in 
order to explain the passage before 
us, and to reconcile the accounts, or 
to show that there is no contradiction’ 
between them, the following remarks 
may be,made: (1.) We may lay out of 
view the passage in ch. vii. 25. See 
Notes on that passage. If the rea- 
soning there be sound, then that pas-- 
sage had no reference to Antiochus, 
and though, according to Josephus, 
there is a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the time mentioned there and 
the time during which the daily sacri- 
fice was suspended, yet that does not 
demonstrate that the. reference there 
is to Antiochus. (2.) We may lay out 
of view, also, for the present, the pas- 
sages in ch. xii. 11, 12... Those will 
be the subject of consideration here- 
after, and for the present ought not to 
be allowed to embarrass us in ascer- © 
taining the meaning of the passage 
before us. (8.) On the assumption, 
however, that those passages refer to 
Antiochus, and that the accounts in 
Josephus above referred to are cor- 
rect — though he mentions different 
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times, and though different periods 
are referred to by Daniel, the variety 
may be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that separate epochs are referred 
to at the starting point in the calcula- 
tion—the terminus a quo. The truth 
was, there were several decisive acts in 
the history of Antiochus that led to 
the ultimate desolation of Jerusalem, 
and at one time a writer may have 
contemplated one, and at another 
time another. Thus, there was the 
act by which Jason, made high-priest 
by Antiochus, was permitted to set 
up a gymnasium in Jerusalem after the 
manner of the heathen (Prideaux, iii. 
216; 1 Macc. i. 11-15); the act by 
which he assaulted and took Jerusa- 


lem, entering the most holy place, 


‘stripping the temple of its treasures, 
defiling the temple, and offering a great 
sow on the altar of burnt-offerings (Pri- 
deaux, ili. 230, 231; 1 Macc. i. 20-28); 
the act, just two years after this, by 
which, having been defeated in his ex- 
pedition to Egypt, he resolved to vent 
all his wrath on the Jews, and, on his 
return, sent Apollonius with a great 
army to ravage and destroy Jerusa- 
lem—when Apollonius, having plun- 
dered the city, set it on fire, demolished 
the houses, pulled down the walls, and 
with the ruins of the demolished city 
built a strong fortress on Mount Acra, 
which overlooked the temple, and from 
which he could attack all who went to 
the temple to worship (Prideaux, iii. 
239, 240; 1 Macc. i. 29-40); and the 
act by which Antiochus solemnly for- 
bade all burnt-offerings, and sacrifices, 
and drink-offerings in the temple— 
(Prideaux, iii, 241, 242; 1 Mace. 1. 
44-51). Now, it is evident that one 
writing of these calamitous events, and 
mentioning how long they would con- 
tinue, might at one time contemplate 
one of these events as the beginning, 
the terminus a quo, and at another 
time, another of these events might be 
in his eye. Each one of them was a 
strongly marked and decisive event, 
and each one might be contemplated 
as a period which, in an important 
sense, determined the destiny of the 
city, and put an end to the worship of 
Godthere. (4.) Itseems probable that 
the time mentioned in the passage be- 
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fore us is designed to take in the whole — 
series of disastrous events, from the . 
arst decisive act which led to the sus- 
vending of the daily sacrifice, or the 
termination of the worship of God 
there, to the time when the ‘‘sanctuary 
was cleansed.” That this is so would 
seem to be probable from the series 
of visions presented to Daniel in the 
chapter before us. The acts of the 
‘little horn” representing Antiochus, 
as seen in vision, began with his at- 
tack on the “‘pleasant land” (ver. 9), 
and the things which attracted the at- 
tention of Daniel were, that he ‘‘ waxed 
creat,” and made war on ‘‘ the host of 
heaven,” and ‘‘cast some of the host 
and of thestarsto the ground” (ver. 10), 
and ‘magnified himself against the 
prince of the host” (ver. 11)—acts 
which refer manifestly to his attack on 
the people of God, and the priests or 
ministers of religion, and on God him. 
self as the ‘‘prince of the host”—un- 
less this phrase should be understood 
as referring rather to the high-priest. 
We are then rather to look tothe whole 
series of events as included within the 
two thousand and three hundred days, 
than the period in which literally the 
daily sacrifice was forbidden by a 
solemn statute. It was practically 
suspended, and the worship of God in- 
terrupted during all that time. (5.)The 
terminus ad quem—the conclusion of 
the period is marked and settled. This 
was the ‘‘cleansing of the sanctuary.” 
This took place, under Judas Macca- 
beus, Dec. 25, 165 B.c.— Prideaux, 
ili, 265-268. Now, reckoning back 
from this period, two thousand and 
three hundred days, we come to August 
5,171 8B.c. The question is, whether 
there were in this year, and at about 
this time, any events in the series of 
sufficient importance to constitute @ 
period from which to reckon; events 
answering to what Daniel saw as the 
commencement of the vision, when 
“‘some of the host and the stars were 
cast down and stamped upon.” Now, 
as a matter of fact, there commenced 
in the year 171 B.C. a series of aggres- 
sions upon the priesthood, and temple, 
and city of the Jews on the part of 
Antiochus, whichterminated only with 
his death. Up to this year, the rela- 
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tions of Antiochus and the Jewish peo- 
ple were peaceful and cordial. In the 
year 175 B.o. he granted to the Jewish 
people, who desired it, permission to 
erect a gymnasium in Jerusalem, as 
above stated. In the year 173 B.¢. 
demand was made of Antiochus of the 
provinces of Ccelo-Syria and Palestine 
by the young Philometor of Egypt, 
who had just come to the throne, and 
by his mother—a demand which was 
the origin of the war between Antio- 
chus and the king of Egypt, and the 
beginning of all the disturbances.—Pri- 
deaux, 111,.218. In the year 172 B.c., 
Antiochus bestowed the office of high- 
priest on Menelaus, who was the brother 
of Jason the high-priest. Jason had 
sent Menelaus to Antioch to pay the 
king his tribute-money, and whilethere 
Menelaus conceived the design of sup- 
planting his brother, and by offering 
for it more than Jason had, he procured 
the appointment and returned to Jeru- 
salem.—Prideaux, iii. 220-222. Up 
to this time all the intercourse of An- 
tiochus with the Jews had been of a 
peaceful character, and nothing of a 
hostilenature had occurred. In17iB.c. 
began the series of events which finally 
resulted in the invasionand destruction 
of the city, and in the cessation of the 
public worship of God. Menelaus, 
having procured the high-priesthood, 
refused to pay the tribute-money which 
he had promised for it, and was sum- 
moned to Antioch. Antiochus being 
then absent, Menelaus took advantage 
of his absence, and having, by means 
of Lysimachus, whom he had left at 
Jerusalem, procured the vessels out of 
the temple, he sold them at Tyre, and 
thus raised money to pay the king. In 
the meantime, Onias IIJ., the lawful 
high-priest, who had fled to Antioch, 
sternly rebuked Menelaus for his sacri- 
lege, and soon after, at the instigation 
of Menelaus, was allured from his re- 
treat at Daphné, where he had sought 
an asylum, and was murdered by An- 
dronicus, the vicegerent of Antiochus. 
At the same time, the Jews in Jerusa- 
lem, highly indignant at the profana- 
tion by Menelaus, and the sacrilege 
in robbing the temple, rose in rebellion 
against Lysimachus and the Syrian 
forces who defended him, and both cut 
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off this “sacrilegious robber” (Pri- 
deaux), and the guards by whom he was 
surrounded. This assault on the officer 
of Antiochus, and rebellion against 
him, was the commencement of the 
hostilities which resulted in the ruin of 
the city, and the closing of the wor- 

ship of God.—Prideaux, ii. 224-226; 

Stuart’s Hints on Prophecy, p. 102. 

Here commenced a series of aggres- 
sions upon the priesthood, and the 
temple, and the city of the Jews, 

which, with occasional interruption, 

continued to the death of Antiochus, 

and which ‘led to all that was done in 
profaning the temple, and in suspend- 

ing the public worship of God, and it 
is doubtless to this time that the pro- 

phet here refers. This is the natural 
period in describing the series of events - 
which were so disastrous to the Jew- 

ish people; this is the period at which 
one who should now describe them as 

history, would begin. It may not, in- 

deed, be practicable to make out the 
precise number of days, for the exact 
dates are not preserved in history, but 
the calculation brings it into the year 
171 B.c., the year which is necessary 
to be supposed in order that the two 

thousandand three hundred days should 
be completed. Comp. Lengerke, am 
loc., p. 388. Various attempts have 

been made to determine the exact num- 
ber of the days by historic records. 

Bertholdt, whom Lengerke follows, 

determines it in this manner. He re- 

gards the time referred to as that from 

the command to set up heathen altars 

to the victory over Nicanor, and the 

solemn celebration of that victory, as 

referred to in 1 Macc. vii. 48, 49. 

According to this reckoning, the time 

is as follows :—The command to set 

up idol altars was issued in the year 

145, on the 15th of the month Kisleu. 

There remained of that year, after the 

command was given— 

Half of the month Kisleu.............006 


The month LHe et, sade seeeee nae 
a Shebath : 


The Year 
b LAT cococdetees cadetnatmeeeaeees 
3 V4.8. cusecns tome -heee uteneeeeeet 
s eC rere eerie 
ss 1bO A ledecctsemeeeeneveeete 





Carry forward, 


1874 days, 
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15 FT And it came to pass, when 
I, even I Daniel, had seen the 
vision, and sought for the meaning, 
then, behold, there stood before me 
as the appearance of a man. 
16 And I heard a man’s voice 
Brought over, 1874 days. 
The year 151 to the 13th day of the 
month Adar, when the victory over 
Nicanor was achieved............sc00s Spl is 
Two intercalary months during this 


time, according to the Jewish recke 
ORIN une see attanseseiiee casino es sceotace 60 ,, 


2271 days. 





This would leave but twenty-nine days 
of the 2300 to be accounted for, and 
this would be required to go from the 
place of the battle—between Beth- 
Horon and Adasa (1 Mace. vii. 39, 40) 
to Jerusalem, and to make arrange- 
ments to celebrate the victory. See 
Bertholdt, pp. 501-503, The reckon- 
ing here is from the time of founding 
the kingdom of the Seleucidex, or the 
era of the Seleucide. 4] Then shall 
the sanctuary be cleansed. Marg., jus- 


tified. ‘The Hebrew word (p73) means, 


to be right or straight, and then to be 
just or righteous ; then to vindicate or 
justify. In the form here used (Ni- 
phal), it means to be declared just ; to 
be justified or vindicated, and, as ap- 
plied to the temple or sanctuary, to be 
vindicated from violence or injury ; 
that is, to becleansed. See Gesenius, 
Lex. There is undoubtedly reference 
here to the act of Judas Maccabeus, 
in solemnly purifying the temple, and 
repairing it, and re-dedicating it, after 
the pollutions brought upon it by An- 
tiochus. For a description of this, see 
Prideaux’s Connexions, iii. 265-269. 
Judas designated a priesthood again 
to serve in the temple; pulled down 
the altars which the heathen had 
erected ; bore out all the defiled stones 
into an unclean place ; built a new altar 
in place of the old altar of burnt-offer- 
ings which they had defiled; hallowed 
the courts ; made a newaltar of incense, 
table of shew-bread, golden candlestick, 
&c., and solemnly re-consecrated the 
whole to the service of God, This act 
occurred on the twenty-fifth day of the 
uinth month (Kisleu), and thesolemnity 
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between the banks of Ulai, which 

called, and said, Gabriel, ¢ make 

this man to understand the vision. 

17 So he came near where I 

stood ; and when he came, I was 
a Luke 1. 19, 26. 


continued for eight days. ‘This is the 
festival which is called ‘‘the feast of 
dedication” in the New Testament 
(John x. 22), and which our Saviour 
honoured with his presence. See 1 
Mace. iv. 41-58; 2 Macc. x. 1-7; 
Josephus, Ant. b. xii. ch. vii. § 
Gi ae 

15. And it came to pass, &c. Daniel 
saw the vision, but was unable to ex- 
plainit. Y And sought for the meaning. 
Evidently by meditating on it, or en- 
deavouring in his own mind to make 
it out. 4] There stood before me as the 
appearance of a man. One having the 
appearance of a man. ‘This was evi- 
dently Gabriel (ver. 16), who now 
assumed a human form, and who was 
addressed by the voice from between 
the banks of the Ulai, and commenced 
to make known the meaning of the 
vision. 

16. And I heard a man’s voice bee 
tween the banks of Ulai. Notes on 
ver..2. The voice seemed to come 
from the river, as if it were that of the 
Genius of the river, and to address 
Gabriel, who stood near to Daniel on 
the shore. This was doubtless the 
voice of God. The speaker was invi- 
sible, and this method of explaining 
the vision was adopted, probably to 
make the whole scene more impressive. 
{| Which called, and said, . Gabriel. 
Gabriel is mentioned in the Scriptures 
only in Dan. viii. 16; ix. 21; Luke 
i. 19, 26. In Lukei. 19, he is men- 
tioned as saying of himself, “I am 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence of 
God.” The word means, properly, 
“‘man of God.” Nothing more is 
known of him, and he is mentioned 
only as bearing messages to Daniel, to 
Zacharias the father of John the Bap- 
tist, and to Mary. 4] Make this man 
to understand the vision. Explain it 
to him so that he will understand its 
meaning. 

17. So he came near where I stood. 
He had seen him, evidently, at first in 
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afraid, and fell upon my face: but 
he said unto me, Understand, O 
son of man; for at the time of the 
end shal/ be the vision. 

ach. 10.9, 10. 


He now drew near to 
Daniel, that he might communicate 
with him the more readily. {] And 
when he came, I was afraid, and fell 


the distance. 


upon my face. Doubtless perceiving 
that he was a celestial being. See 
Notes on Rev. i. 17. Comp. Ezek. i. 
28, and Dan. x. 8, 9. He was com- 
pletely overpowered by the presence 
of the celestial stranger, and sank to 
the ground. 4 But he said unto me, 
Understand, O son of man. Give at- 
tention, that you may understand the 
vision. On the phrase ‘‘son of man,” 
see Notes on ch. vil. 13, It is here 
simply an address to him as a man. 
5 For at the time of the end shall be the 
vision. ‘The design of this expression 
is undoubtedly to cheer and comfort 
the prophet with some assurance of 
what was to occur in future times. 
In what way this was done, or what 
was the precise idea indicated by 
these words, interpreters have not been 
agreed. Maurer explains it, ‘for 
this vision looks to the last time ; 
that is, the time which would imme- 
diately precede the coming of the Mes- 
siah, which would be a time of cala- 
mity, in which the guilt of the wicked 
would be punished, and the virtue of 
the saints would be tried, to wit, the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes.” Len- 
gerke supposes that the end of the 
existing calamities—the sufferings of 
the Jews—is referred to; and that the 
meaning is, that in the time of the 
Messiah, to which the vision is ex- 
tended, there would be an end of their 
sufferings and trials. The design of 
the angel, says he, is to support and 
comfort the troubled seer, as if he 
should not be anxious that these troubles 
were to occur, since they would have 
an end, or, as Michaelis observes, that 
the seer should not suppose that the 
calamities indicated by the vision would 
have no end. Perhaps the meaning 
may be this: “The vision is for the 
time of the end ;” that is, it has respect 
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18 Now, as he was speaking with 
me, I was in a deep sleep“ on my 
face toward the ground: but he 
touched me, and! set me upright. 


1 made me stand upon my standing. 





to the closing period of the world, 
under which the Messiah is to come, 
and necessarily precedes that, and leads 
on to that. It pertains to a series of 
events which are to introduce the latter 
times, when the kingdom of God shall 
be set up on the earth. In justifica- 
tion of this view of the passage, it may 
be remarked that this is not only the © 
most obvious view, but is sustained by 
all those passages which speak of the 
coming of the Messiah as ‘‘the end,” 
the ‘‘last days,” &c. Thus 1 Cor. x. 
11: ‘‘upon whom the ends-of the 
world are come.” Comp. Notes on 
Isa, ii. 2. According to this interpre- 
tation, the meaning is, ‘‘ the vision 
pertains to the end, or the closing dis- 
pensation of things ;” that is, it has a 
bearing on the period when the end 
will come, or will introduce that period. 
It looks on to future times, even to 
those times, though now remote (comp. 
ver. 26), when a new order of things 
will exist, under which the affairs of 
the world will be wound up. Comp. 
Notes on Heb. i. 2. 

18. Now, as he was speaking with 
me, I was in a deep sleep on my face 
toward the ground. Overcome and 
prostrate with the vision. That is, he 
had sunk down stupified or senseless. 
See ch. x. 9. His strength had been 
entirely taken away by the vision. 
There is nothing improbable in this, 
that the sudden appearance of a celes- 
tial vision, or a heavenly being, should 
take away the strength. Compare 
Gen. xv. 12; Job iv. 138, seq.; Judg. 
vi. 22; xiii. 20, 22; Isa. vi. 5; Luke 
1,125) 29 3:01,°9.: Acts dx.» 3, 05 540) eee 
he touched me, and set me upright. 
Marg., as in Heb., ‘made me stand 
upon my standing.” He raised me up 
on my feet. So the Saviour addressed 
Saul of Tarsus, when he had been 
suddenly smitten to the earth, by his 
appearing to him on the way to Da- 
mascus: ‘‘ Rise, and stand upon thy 
feet,” &c,, Acts xxvi. 16, 











19 And he said, Behold, I will 
make thee know what shall be in 
the last end of the indignation : for 
at the time appointed 4 the end 
shall be. 

20 The ram ? which thou sawest 
having évo horns are the kings of 
Media and Persia. 

21 And the rough goat is the 
king of Grecia: and the great horn 

a Hab. 2.3; Rev. 10. 7. 





6 ver. 3. 


19. And he said, Behold, I will make 


thee know what shall be in the last end 
of the indignation. In the future time 
when the Divine indignation shall be 
manifest toward the Hebrew people ; 
to wit, by suffering the evils to come 
upon them which Antiochus would in- 
flict. It is everywhere represented that 
these calamities would occur as a proof 
of the Divine displeasure on account of 
their sins. Comp. ch. ix. 24; xi. 35; 
2 Mace. vii. 33. 4] For at the time ap- 
pointed the end shall be. It shall not 
always continue. There is a definite 
period marked out in the Divine pur- 
pose, and when that period shall arrive, 
the end of all this will take place. 
See Notes on ver. 17. 

20. The ram which thow sawest, &c. 
See Notes on ver. 3. This is one of 
the instances in the Scriptures in which 
symbols are explained. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, as to the meaning. 

21. And the rough goat. Notes on 
ver. 5. In ver. 5 he is called a he-goat. 





Here the word rough or hairy—yv— 


is applied to it. This appellation is 
often given to a goat (Lev. iv. 24; 
xvi. 9; Gen. xxxvii. 31). It would 
seem that ezther term—a he-goat, or a 
hairy-goat—would serve to designate 
the animal, and it is probable that 
the terms were used indiscriminately. 
4] Is the king of Grecia. Represents 
the king of Greece. The word here ren- 


dered Grecia (439, Javan) denotes usu- 


ally and properly Jonia, the western 
part of Asia Minor; but this name was 
extended so as to embrace the whole of 
Greece. See Aristoph. Acharn. 504, 
abique Schol. ; Auschyl. Pers. 176, 561; 
Gesenius, Lcx. Latin Vulgate and 
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that zs between his eyes 7s the first 
king. 

22 Now that being broken, 
whereas four stood up for it, four 
kingdoms shall stand up out of the 
nation, but not in his power. 

23 And in the latter time of 
their kingdom, when the trans- 
gressors are ! come to the full, a 
king of fierce countenance, and un- 


1 accomplished. 


Theodotion, here render it ‘‘the king 


of the Grecians,” and there can be no 
doubt that the royal power among the 
Greeks is here referred to. See Notes 
on ver. 5. 4] And the great horn that 
is between his eyes is the first king. 
Alexander the Great. The first that 
consolidated the whole power, and that 
was known in the East as the king of 
Greece. So he is expressly called in 
1 Macc. i. 1: ‘‘The first over Greece.” 
Philip, his father, was opposed in his 
attempts to conquer Greece, and was 
defeated. Alexander invaded Greece, 


-burned Thebes, compelled the Atheni- 


ans to submit, and was declared gene- 
ralissimo of the Grecian forces against 
the Persians. 

22. Now that being broken. By the 
death of Alexander. ‘| Whereas four 
stood up for it. Stood up in its place. 
9] Four kingdoms shall stand up. Ul- 
timately. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that this would be immediately. 
If four such should in fact spring out 
of this one kingdom, all that is implied 
in the prophecy would be fulfilled. On 
the fulfilment of this, see Notes on 
ver. 8. But not in his power. No 
one of these four dynasties had at any 
time the power which was wielded by 
Alexander the Great. 

23. And in the latter time of their 
kingdom. When it shall be drawing to 
an end. All these powers were ulti- 
mately absorbed in the Roman power ; 
and the meaning here is, that taking 
the time from the period of their for- 
mation —the division of the empire 
after the battle of Ipsus (see Notes on 
ver. 8), till the time when all would 
be swallowed up in the Roman do- 
minion, what is here stated—to wit, 
the rise of Antiochus — would be in 
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derstanding dark sentences, shall 
stand up. 
24 And his’ power shall be 
mighty, @ but not by his own 
a Rev. 17. 18,17. 6 vers. 10, 12, &e. 


the latter portion of that period. The 


battle of Ipsus was fought 301 B.c., 
and the Roman power was extended 
over all those regions gradually from 
168 B.c.—the battle of Pydna, when 
Perseus was defeated, and Macedonia 
was reduced to a Roman province, to 
30 B.C., when Egypt was subjected— 
the last of these kingdoms that sub- 
mitted to the Roman arms. Antiochus 
began to reign, 175 B.c.—so that it 
was in the latter part of this period. 
“| When the transgressors are come to 
the full. Marg., accomplished. That 
is, when the state of things—the pre- 
valence of wickedness and irreligion 
in Judea—shall have been allowed to 
continue as long as it can be—or so 
that the cup shall be full—then shall 
appear this formidable power to inflict 
deserved punishment on the guilty na- 
tion. The sacred writers often speak 
of iniquity as being full—of the cup 
of iniquity as being full—as if there 
was a certain limit or capacity beyond 
which it could not be allowed to go. 
When that arrives, God interposes, 
and cuts off the guilty by some heavy 
judgment. Comp. Gen. xv. 16: ‘“‘The 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 
full.” Matt. xxiii. 32: “ Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers.” 
1 Thess. ii. 16; ‘To fill up their sins 
alway.” The idea is, that there is 
a certain measure or amount of sin 
which can be tolerated, but beyond 
that the Divine compassion cannot go 
with safety to the universe, or consis- 
tently with the honour of God, and 
then the punishment may be expected ; 
then punishment must come. This is 
true, doubtless, of individuals and na- 
tions, and this period had arrived in 
regard to the Jews when Antiochus 
was permitted to lay their temple, city, 
and country waste. 9 A king of fierce 
countenance. Stern and severe. This 
expression would be applicable to many 
who have held the kingly office, and 
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power: and he shall destroy won- 
derfully, and shall prosper, and 
practise, and 4 shall destroy the 
mighty and the | holy people. 

1 people of the holy ones. 


plied with strict propriety to Antio- 


chus. { And understanding dark 
sentences. Gesenius (Lex.) explains the 
word here rendered ‘‘ dark sentences ” 
to mean artifice, trick, stratagem. This 
will better agree with the character of 
Antiochus, who was more distinguished 
for craft and policy than he was for 
wisdom, or for explaining enigmas. The 
meaning seems to be that he would be 
politic and crafty, seeking to make his 
way, and to accomplish his purpose, 
not only by the terror that he inspired, 
but by deceit and cunning. That this 
was his character is well known. Comp. 
Notes on ver. 25. 4 Shall stand up. 
Shall succeed, or there shall be such a 
king. 

24. Andhis power shall be mighty. He 
shall be a powerful monarch. Though 
not as mighty as Alexander, yet his 
conquests of Egypt and other places 
show that he deserved to be num- 
bered among the mighty kings of the 
earth. 4] But not by his own power. 
That is, it shall not be by any strength 
of his ewn, but by the power which 
God gives him. ‘This is true of all 
kings and princes (comp. John xix. 11; 
Isa. x. 5, seq.), but it seems to be re- 
ferred to here particularly to show that 
the calamities which he was about to 
bring upon the Hebrew people were by 
Divine direction and appointment. 
This great power was given him in 
order that he might be an instrument 
in the Divine hand of inflicting de- 
served punishment on them for their 
sins, 4] And he shall destroy wonder- 
fully. In awonderful or extraordinary 
manner shall he spread desolation. 
This refers particularly to the manner 
in which he would lay waste the holy 
city, and the land of Judea. The his- 
tory in the books of Maccabees shows 
that this was literally fulfilled. “| And 
shall prosper, Antiochus was among 
the most successful kings in his various 
expeditions. Particularly was he suc- 


no one can doubt that it may be ap-'cessful in his enterprises against the 
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25 And through his policy also 
he shall cause craft to prosper in 
his hand; and he shall magnify 





holy land. 9] And practise. Heb., do. 
That is, he shall be distinguished not 
only for forming plans, but for execut- 
ing them; not merely for purposing, 
but for doing. 4 And shall destroy 


the mighty and the holy people. The 
people of God—the Jewish nation. See 
Notes on vers. 9-12. 


25. And through his policy. The 
word rendered policy here (>2¥) means, 


properly, intelligence, understanding, 
wisdom ; and then, in a bad sense, craft, 
cunning. So it is rendered here by 
Gesenius, and the meaning is, that he 
would owe his success in a great mea- 
sure to craft and subtilty. 4] He shall 
cause craft to prosper in his hand. He 
shall owe his success in a great measure 
to a crafty policy, to intrigue, and to 
cunning. This was true in an eminent 
sense, of Antiochus. See his history 
in Prideaux, above referred to, and the 
books of Maccabees. Comp. Notes on 
ch, xi. 21. The same character is given 
of him by Polybius, Relig. lib. xxxi. 
c. 5, tom. iv. p. 501, ed. Schweig- 
haiiser ; Appian, de red. Syr. xlv. t.1, 
p. 604, ed. Schweigh. Comp. 2 Macc. 
v. 24-26. He came to the kingdom 
by deceit (Prideaux, iii. 212), and a 
great part of his success was owing to 
craft and policy. 9] And he shall mag- 
nify himself in his heart. Shall be 
lifted up with pride, or esteem himself 
of great consequence. 4] And by peace 
shall destroy many. Marg., prosperity. 


The Hebrew word (7238) means, pro- 


perly, tranquillity, security, ease, care- 
lessness. Here the phrase seems to 
mean ‘‘in the midst of security” (Ge- 
senius, Lex.); that is, while they were 
at ease, and regarded themselves as in 
a state of safety, he would come sud- 
denly andunexpectedly upon them, and 
destroy them. He would make sudden 
war on them, invading their territories, 
so that they would have no opportu- 
nity to make preparation to meet him. 
Comp. ch. xi. 21, 24. It would seem 
to mean that he would endeavour to 
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himself in his heart, and by ! peace 
shall destroy many: he shall also 


1 or, prosperity. 


preduce the impression that he was 
coming in peace; that he pretended 
friendship, and designed to keep those 
whom he meant to invade and destroy 
in a state of false security, so that he 
might descend upon them unawares. 
This was his policy rather than to de- 
clare war openly, and so give his ene- 
mies fair warning of what he intended 
todo. This description agrees every 
way with the character of Antiochus, 
a leading part of whose policy always 
was to preserve the appearance of 
friendship, that he might accomplish 
his purpose while his enemies were off 
their guard. 4] He shall also stand up 
against the Prince of princes. Notes, 
ver. 11. Against God, the ruler over 
the kings of the earth. 9] But he shall 
be broken without hand.: That is, with- 
out the hand of man, or by no visible 
cause. He shall be overcome by a 
Divine, invisible power. According 
to the author of the first book of Mac- 
cabees (ch. vi. 8-16), he died of grief 
and remorse in Babylon. He was on 
an expedition to Persia, and there laid 
siege to Elymais, and was defeated, 
and fled to Babylon, when, learning 
that his forces in Palestine had been 
repulsed, penetrated with grief and 
remorse, he sickened and died. Ac- 
cording to the account in the second 
book of Maccabees (ix.), his death was 
most distressing and horrible. Comp, 
Prideaux, iii. 272-275. All the state- 
ments given of his death, by the 
authors of the books of Maccabees, 
by Josephus, by Polybius, by Q. Cur- 
tius, and by Arrian (see the quotations 
in Prideaux), agree in representing it 
as attended with every circumstance 
of horror that can be well supposed to 
accompany adeparture from this world, 
and as having every mark of the just 
judgment of God. The Divine pre- 


diction in Daniel was fully accom- 
plished, that his death would be ‘‘with- 
out hand,’’ in the sense that it would 
not be by human instrumentality ; but 
that it would be bya direct Divine 
When Antiochus died, the 


infliction. 
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stand up against the Prince of 
princes ; but he shall be broken 
without hand. ; 
26 And the vision of the evening 
and the morning which was told 


opposition to the Jews ceased, and 


their land again had peace and rest. 

26. And the vision of the evening and 
the morning. 'That is, of the two thou- 
sand three hundred days. See ver. 14, 
and the margin on that verse. The 
meaning here is, “‘ the vision pertain- 
ing to that succession of evenings and 
mornings.” Perhaps this appellation 
was given to it particularly because it 
pertained so much to the evening and 
morning sacrifice. ] Is trwe. Shall 
be certainly accomplished. This was 
said by the angel, giving thus to Daniel 
the assurance that what he had seen 
(vers. 9-14) was no illusion, but would 
certainly come to pass. 4 Wherefore 
shut thow up the vision. Seal it up. 
Make a record of it, that it may be 
preserved, and that its fulfilment may 
be marked. See Notes on Isa. viii. 16. 
§| For zt shall be for many days. 
That is, many days will elapse before 
it will be accomplished. Let a fair 
1ecord, therefore, be made of it, and 
let it be sealed up, that it may be pre- 
served to prepare the people for these 
events. When these things would come 
thus fearfully upon the people of Judea, 
they would be the better able to bear 
these trials, knowing the period when 
they would terminate. 


27. And I Daniel fainted. Ueb., 
TT was ’—*nsm3, Comp, Dan. ii. 1. 


The meaning, according to Gesenius 
(Lex.), is, ‘I was done up, and was 
sick :”"—-I was done over, &. Per- 
haps the reason of his using this verb 
here is, that he represents himself 
as having been sick, and then as faint- 
ing away, as if his life had departed. 
The Latin Vulgate renders it langue. 
Theodotion, éxardnyv—‘‘ was laid in 
my bed.” ‘The general idea is plain, 
that he was overcome and prostrate 
at the effect of the vision. He had 
been permitted to look into the fu- 
ture, and the scenes were so appal- 
ling—the changes that were to occur 
were so great—the calamities were so 
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is true: wherefore shut “thou up 
the vision ; for it shall be for many 
days. 
27 And I Daniel fainted, and 
a Rev. 10. 4. 





fearful in their character—and, above 
all, his mind was so affected that the 
daily sacrifice was to cease, and the 
worship of God be suspended, that he 
was entirely overcome. And who of 
us, probably, could bear a revelation 
of what is to occur hereafter? Where 
is there strength that could endure the 
disclosure of what may happen even 
in a few years? 4] And was sick cer- 
tain days. The exact time is not spe- 
cified. The natural interpretation is, 
that it was for a considerable period. 
4 Afterwards I rose wp, and did the 
king’s business, Compare Notes on 
ver. 2. From this it would appear 
that he had been sent to Shushan on 
some business pertaining to the govern- 
ment. What it was we are not in- 
formed, As a matter of fact, he was 
sent there for a more important pur- 
pose than any which pertained to the 
government at Babylon—to receive a 
disclosure of most momentous events 
that were to occur in distant times. 
Yet this did not prevent him from 
attending faithfully to the business 
intrusted to him—as no views which 
we take of heavenly things, and no 
disclosures made to our souls, and no 
absorption in the duties and enjoy- 
ments of religion, should prevent us 
from attending with fidelity to what- 
ever secular duties may be intrusted 
tous. Sickness justifies us, of course, 
in not attending to them ; the highest 
views which we may have of God and 
of religious truth should only make us 
more faithful in the discharge of our 
duties to our fellow-men, to our coun- 
try, and in all the relations of life. He 
who has been favoured with the clearest 
views of Divine things will be none the 
less prepared to discharge with faith- 
fulness the duties of this life; he who 
is permitted and enabled to look far 
into the future will be none the less 
likely to be diligent, faithful, and la- 
borious in meeting the responsibilities 
ofthe present moment. Ifamancould _ 
see all that there is in heaven, it would 
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was sick certawn days: afterward | ness; and I was astonished at the 
I rose up, and did the king’s busi- | vision, but none understood 7. 


only serve to impress him with a deeper 
conviction of his obligations in every 
relation ; if he could see all that there 
is to come in the vast eternity before 
him, it would only impress him with 
a profounder sense of the consequences 
which may follow from the discharge 
of the present duty. 4] And I was 
astonished at the vision. He was stu- 
pified—he was overcome—at the splen- 
did appearance, and the momentous 
nature of the disclosures. Compare 
Notes on ch. iv. 19. | But none un- 
derstood it. It would seem probable 
from this, that he communicated it to 
others, but no one was able to explain 
it. Its general features were plain, 
but no one could follow out the de- 
tails, and tell precisely what would 
occur, before the vision was fulfilled. 
This is the general nature of prophecy ; 
and if neither Daniel nor any of his 
friends could explain this vision in de- 
tail, are we to hope that we shall be 
successful in disclosing the full mean- 
ing of those which are not yet fulfilled ? 
The truth is, that in-all such revela- 
tions of the future, there must be much 
in detail which is not now fully under- 
stood. The general features may be 
plain—as,.in this case, it was clear 
that a mighty king would rise ; that 
he would be a tyrant ; that he would 
oppress the people of God; that he 
would invade the holy land; that he 
would for a time put a period to the 
offering of the daily sacrifice ; and that 
this would continue for a definite pe- 


riod ; and that then he would be cut. 


off without human instrumentality : 
but who from this would have been 
able to draw out, in detail, all the 
events which in fact occurred? Who 
could have told precisely how these 
things would come to pass? Who 
could have ventured on a biography 
of Antiochus Epiphanes? Yet these 
three things are true in regard to this : 
(1) that no one by human sagacity 
could have foreseen these events so 
as to have been able to furnish these 
sketches of what was to be; (2) that 
these were sufficient to apprise those 
who were interested particularly of 
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what would occur ; and (3) that when 


these events occurred, it was plain to 
all persons that the prophecy had re- 
ference to them. So plain is this—so 
clear is the application of the predic- 
tions in this book, that Porphyry 
maintained that it was written after 
the events had occurred, and that the 
book must have been forged. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 

This chapter is properly divided into 
three parts, or comprises three things : 

I. The inquiry of Daniel into the 
time that the desolations of Jerusalem 
were to continue, and his determina- 
tion to seek the Lord, to pray that his 
purpose in regard to the restoration of 
the city and temple might be speedily 
accomplished, vers. 1-3. Daniel says 
(ver. 1), that this occurred in the first 
year of Darius of the seed of the Medes. 
He was engaged in the study of the 
books of Jeremiah. He learned from 
these books that seventy years were to 
elapse during which the temple, the 
city, and the land were to be desolate. 
By a calculation as to the time when 
this commenced, he was enabled to 
ascertain the period when it would 
close, and he found that that period 
was near, and that, according to the 
prediction, it might be expected that 
the time of the restoration was at 
hand, His mind was, of course, filled 
with the deepest solicitude. It would 
seem not improbable that he did not, 
perceive any preparation for this, or 
any tendency to it, and it could not 
but be that he would be filled with 
anxiety in regard to it. He does not 
appear to have entertained any doubt 
that the predictions would be fulfilled, 
and the fact that they were so clear 
and so positive was a strong reason 
why he should pray, and was the rea- 
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son why he prayed so earnestly at this 
time. The prayer which he offered is 
an illustration of the truth that men 
will pray more earnestly when they 
have reason to suppose that God in- 
tends to impart a blessing, and that 
an assurance that an event is to occur 
is one of the strongest encouragements 
and incitements to prayer. So men 
will pray with more faith when they 
see that God is blessing the means of 
restoration to health, or when they see 
indications of an abundant harvest ; 
so they will pray with the more fer- 
vour for God to bless his Word when 
they see evidences of a revival of reli- 
gion, or that the time has come when 
God is about to display his power in 
the conversion of sinners ; and so un- 
doubtedly they will pray with the more 
earnestness as the proofs shall be mul- 
tiplied that God is about to fulfil all 
his ancient predictions in the conver- 
sion of the whole world to himself. A 
belief that God intends to do a thing 
is never any hinderance to real prayer ; 
a belief that he is in fact about to do 
it does more than anything else can do 
to arouse the soul to call with earnest- 
ness on his name. 

IT. The prayer of Daniel, vers. 4— 
19. This prayer is remarkable for its 
simplicity, its fervour, its appropriate- 
ness, its earnestness. It is a frank 
confession that the Hebrew people, in 
whosename it was offered, had deserved 
all the calamities which had come upon 
them, accompanied with earnest inter- 
cession that God would now hear this 
prayer, and remove the judgments 
from the people, and accomplish his 
' purpose of mercy towards the city and 
temple. The long captivity of nearly 
seventy years; the utter desolation of 
the city and temple during that time ; 
the numberless privations and evils to 
which during that period they had 
been exposed, had demonstrated the 
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greatness of the sins for which these 
calamities had come upon the nation, 
and Daniel now, in the name, and ut- 
tering the sentiments, of the captive 
people, confessed their guilt, and the 
justness of the Divine dealings with 
them. Never has there been an in- 
stance in which: punishment has had 
more of its designed and appropriate 
effect than in prompting to the senti- 
ments which are uttered in this prayer: 
and the prayer, therefore, is just the 
expression of what we should feel when 
the hand of the Lord has been long and 
severely laid upon us on account of our 
sins. The burden of the prayer is con- 
fession ; the object which he who offers 
it seeks is, that God would cause the 
severity of his judgments to cease, and 
the city and temple to be restored.. 
The particular points in the prayer 
will be more appropriately elucidated 
in the exposition of this part of the 
chapter. 

III. The answer to the prayer, vers. 
20-27. The principal difficulty in the 
exposition of the chapter is in this 
portion ; and indeed there is perhaps 
no part of the prophecies of the Old 
Testament that is, on some accounts, 
more difficult of exposition, as there is, 
in some respects, none more clear, and 
none more important. It is remark- 
able, among other things, as not being 
a direct answer to the prayer, and as 
seeming to have no bearing on the ~ 
subject of the petition—that the city 
of Jerusalem might be rebuilt, and the 
temple restored; but it directs the 
mind onward to another and more im- 
portant event—the coming of the 
Messiah, and the final closing of sacri- 
fice and oblation, and a more entire 
and enduring destruction of the temple 
and city, after it should have been re- 
built, than had yet occurred. To give 
this information, an angel—the same 
one whom Daniel had seen before— 
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was sent forth from heaven, and came 
near to him and touched him, and said 
that he was commissioned to impart to 
him skill and understanding, vers. 
20-23. ‘The speediness of his coming 
indicates a joyful messenger. The 
substance of that message is as follows: 
Asa compensation for the seventy years 
in which the people, the city, and the 
temple had been entirely prostrate, 
seventy weeks of years, seven times 
seventy years of a renewed existence 
would be secured to them by the Lord; 
and the end of this period, far from 
bringing the mercies of God to aclose, 
_ would for the first time bestow them 
on the Theocracy in their complete 
and full measure.” — Hengstenberg, 
Christology, ii.. 293. The points of 
information which the angel gives in 
regard to the future condition of the 
city are these :— 

(a) That the whole period deter- 
mined in respect to the holy city, to 
finish transgression, and to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation 
for the people, and to bring in ever- 
lasting righteousness, and to seal up 
the vision and prophecy, and to anoint 
the Most Holy, was seventy weeks— 
evidently seventy prophetic weeks, 
that is, regarding each day as a year, 
four hundred and ninety years, ver. 24. 
The time when this period would 
commence—the terminus a quo—is not 
- indeed distinctly specified, but the fair 
interpretation is, from that time when 
the vision appeared to Daniel, the first 
year of Darius, ver. 1. The literal mean- 
| ing of the phrase ‘‘seventy weeks,” 

according to Prof. Stuart (Hints on the 
Interpretation of Prophecy, p. 82), is 
seventy sevens, that is, seventy sevens 
of years, or four hundred and ninety 
years. ‘‘ Daniel,” says he, ‘‘ had 
been meditating on the accomplish- 
ment of the seventy years of exile for 
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dicted. At the close of the fervent | 
supplication for the people which he 
makes, in connection with his medita- 
tion, Gabriel appears, and announces 
to him that ‘seventy sevens are ap- 
pointed for his people,’ as it respects 
the time then future, in which very 
serious and very important events are 
to take place. Daniel had been medi- 
tating on the close of the seventy years 
of Hebrew exile, and the angel now 
discloses to him a new period of seventy 
times seven, in which still more im- 
portant events are to take place.” 

(5) This period of seventy sevens, 
or four hundred and ninety years, is 
divided by the angel into smaller por- 
tions, each of them determining some 
important event in the future. He 
says, therefore (ver. 25), that from the 
going forth of the command to rebuild 
the temple, until the time when the 
Messiah should appear, the whole pe- 
riod might be divided into two por- 
tions—one of seven sevens, or forty- 
nine years, and the other of threescore 
and two sevens—sixty-two sevens, or 
four hundred and thirty-four years, 
making together four hundred and 
eighty-three years. This statement is 
accompanied with the assurance that 
the “street would be built again, and 
the wall, even in troublous times.” 
Of these periods of seven weeks, sixty- 
two weeks, and one week, the close of 
the first is distinguished by the com- 
pletion of the rebuilding of the city ; 
that of the second by the appearing 
of the Anointed One, or the Messiah, 
the Prince; that of the third by the 
finished confirmation of the covenant 
with the many for whom the saving 
blessings designated in ver. 24, as be- 
longing to the end of the whole period, 
are designed. The last period of one 
week is again divided into two halves. 
While the confirmation of the covenant 


the Jews, which Jeremiah had pre-| extends through it, from beginning to 
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end, the cessation of the sacrifice and 
meat-offering, and the death of the 
Anointed One, on which this depends, 
take place in the middle of it. 

(c) The Messiah would appear after 
the seven weeks—reaching to the time 
of completing the rebuilding of the 
city—and the sixty-two weeks follow- 
ing that (that is, sixty-nine weeks 
altogether) would have been finished. 
Throughout half of the other week, 
after his appearing, he would labour to 
confirm the covenant with many, and 
then die a violent death, by which the 
sacrifices would be made to cease, while 
the confirmation of the covenant would 
continue even after his death. 

(d) A people of a foreign prince 
would come and destroy the city and 
the sanctuary. The end of all would 
be a ‘‘ flood ”—an overflowing cala- 
mity, till the end of the desolations 
should be determined, vers. 26, 27. 
This fearful desolation is all that the 
prophet sees in the end, except that 
there is an obscure intimation that 
there would be a termination of that. 
Put the design of the vision evidently 
did not reach thus far. It was to 
show the series of events after the re- 
building of the city and temple up to 
the time when the Messiah would 
come; when the great atonement would 
be made for sin, and when the oblations 
and sacrifices of the temple would 
finally cease ; cease in fact and natu- 
rally, for the one great sacrifice, super- 
seding them all, would have been 
offered, and because the people of a 
foreign prince would come and sweep 
the temple and the altar away. 

The design of the whole annuncia- 
tion is, evidently, to produce consola- 
tion in the mind of the prophet. He 
was engaged in profound meditation 
on the present state, and the long-con- 
tinued desolations of the city and tem- 
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of the prophecies to learn whether these 
desolations were not soontoend. He 
ascertained beyond a doubt that the 
period drew near. He devoted himself 
to earnest prayer that the desolation 
might not longer continue ; that God, 

provoked by the sins of the nation, 

would no longer execute his fearful 

judgments, but would graciously inter- 

pose, and restore the city and temple. 

He confessed ingenuously and humbly 
the sins of his people ; acknowledged 
that the judgments of God were just, 

but pleaded earnestly, in view of his 

former mercies to the same people, 

that he would now have compassion, 

and fulfil his promises that the city 

and temple *should be restored. An 

answer is not given directly, and in 

the exact form in which it might have 
been hoped for; but an answer 7s 
given, in which it is ¢mplied that these 
blessings so earnestly sought would be 
bestowed, and in which it is promised 
that there would be far greater bless- 
ings. It is asswned in the answer 
(ver. 25) that the city would be rebuilt, 

and then the mind is directed onward 
to the assurance that it would stand 
through seven times seventy years— 
seven times as long as it had now been 
desolate, and that then that which had 
been the object of the desire of the 
people of God would be accomplished ; 
that for which the city and temple had. 
been built would be fulfilled—the Mes- 
siah would come, the great sacrifice for 
sin would be made, and all the typical 
arrangements of the temple would come 
toanend. Thus, in fact, though notin 
form, the communication of the angel 
was, an answer to prayer, and that 

occurred to Daniel which often occurs — 
to those who pray—that the direct 
prayer which is offered receives a gra- 
cious answer, and that there accom- 
panies the answer numberless other 
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CHAPTER IX. 
N the first year of Darius, «the 
son of Ahasuerus, of the seed 
of the Medes, ! which was made 


ach. 5.31. 





train ; or, in other words, that God 
gives us many more blessings than we 
ask of him. 


1. In the first year of Darius. See 
Notes on ch. v. 31, and Intro. to ch. 
vi. § 1. The king here referred to 
under this name was Cyaxares IL., 
who lived between Astyages and Cy- 
rus, and in whom was the title of king. 
He was the immediate successor of 
Belshazzar, and was the predecessor of 
Cyrus, and was the first of the foreign 
princes that reigned over Babylon. On 
the reasons why he is called in Daniel 
Darius, and not Cyaxares, see the In- 
tro. to ch. vi. § 11. Of course, as he 
preceded Cyrus, who gave the order 
to rebuild the temple (Ezra i. 1), this 
occurred before the close of the seventy 
years of the captivity. 4%] The son of 
Ahasuerus. Or the son of Astyages. 
See Intro. to ch. vi. § u. It was no 
unusual thing for the kings of the East 
to have several names, and one writer 
might refer to them under one name, 
and another under another. ] Of the 
seed of the Medes. Of the race of the 
Medes. See as above. 4] Which was 
made king over the realm of the Chal- 
deans. By conquest. He succeeded 
Belshazzar, and was the immediate 
predecessor of Cyrus. Cyaxares II. 
ascended the throne of Media, accord- 
- ing to the common chronology, B.o. 
561. Babylon was taken by Cyrus, 
acting under the authority of Cyaxares, 
B.0. 538, and, of course, the reign of 
Cyaxares, or Darius, over Babylon 
commenced at that point, and that 
would be reckoned as the ‘‘ first year” 
of his reign. He died B.c. 536, and 
_ Cyrus succeeded him ; and as the order 
to rebuild the temple was in the first 
year of Cyrus, the time referred to in 
this chapter, when Daniel represents 
himself as meditating on the close of 
the captivity, and offering this prayer, 
cannot long have preceded that order. 
He had ascertained that the period of 
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king over the realm of the Chal- - 
deans ; 

2 In the first year of his reign, 
I Daniel understood by books the 
Lor, iz which he. 


the captivity was near its close, and 
he naturally inquired in what way the 
restoration of the Jews to their own 
land was to be effected, and by what 

means the temple was to be rebuilt. ~ 


2. I Daniel understood by books. 
By the sacred books, and especially by 
the writings of Jeremiah. It has 
been made a ground of objection to the 
genuineness of Daniel that he mentions 


“books” in this place (0) as if 


there were at that time a collection of 
the sacred books, or as if they had 
been enrolled together in a volume. 
The objection is, that the writer speaks 
as if the canon of the Scriptures was 
completed, or that he uses such lan- 
guage as the Hebrews did when the 
canon of the Scriptures was finished, 
and thus betrays himself. See Bertholat, 
7omm. p. 78. Comp. De Wette, Zinl. 
§ 18. This objection has been exa- 
mined by Hengstenberg, Beitrag. pp. 
32-35. It is sufficient to reply to it, 
that there is every probability that the 
Jews in Babylon would be in posses- 
sion of the sacred books of their nation, 
and that, though the canon of the 
Scriptures was not yet completed, 
there would exist private collections of 
those writings. ‘The word here used 
by Daniel is just such as he would em- 
ploy on the supposition that he referred 
to a private collection of the writings 
of the prophets. Comp. Lengerke, in — 
loc. See the Intro., where the objec-’ 
tion is examined. 4] The number of 
the years, whereof the word of the Lord 
came to Jeremiah. The number of tke 
years in respect to which the word of 
the Lord came to Jeremiah ; that is, 
which he had revealed to Jeremiah. 
The books referred to, therefore, were 
evidently a collection of the writings 
of Jeremiah, or a collection which em- 
braced his writings. 4] That he would 
accomplish seventy years in the desola- 
tions of Jerusalem. That Jerusalem 
would so long lie waste. This was 
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number of the years, whereof the 
word of the Lorpcame to Jeremiah 
the ¢ prophet, that he would accom- 
plish seventy years in the desola- 
tions of Jerusalem. 





expressly declared by Jeremiah: (ch. 


xxv. 11, 12): ‘“‘And this whole land 
shall be a desolation and an astonish- 
ment; and these nations shall serve 
the king of Babylon seventy years. 
And it shall come to pass, when seventy 
years are accomplished, that I will 
punish the king of Babylon, and that 
nation, saith the Lord, for their ini- 
quity,” &c. So also Jer. xxix. 10: 
‘*For thus saith the Lord, That after 
seventy years be accomplished at Ba- 
bylon, I will visit you, and perform my 
good word toward you, in causing you 
to return to this place.” The time of 
the desolation and of the captivity, 
therefore, was fixed and positive, and 
the only difficulty in determining when 
it would close, was in ascertaining the 
exact year when it commenced. 'There 
were several occurrences which might, 
perhaps, be regarded as the beginning 
of the desolations and the captivity— 
the terminus a quo—and, according as 
one or another of them was fixed on, 
the close would be regarded as nearer 
or more remote. Daniel, it seems, by 
close study, had satisfied his own mind 
on that subject, and had been able to 
fix upon some period that was undoubt- 
edly the proper beginning, and hence 
compute the time when it would close. 
The result showed that his calculation 
was correct, for, at the time he ex- 
pected, the order was given by Cyrus 
to rebuild the city and temple. When 
he instituted this inquiry, and engaged 
in this solemn act of prayer, it would 
have been impossible to have conjec- 
tured in what way this could be brought 
about. The reigning monarch was 
Cyaxares IT., or, as he is here called, 
Darius, and there was nothing in his 
character, or in anything that he had 
done, that could have been a basis of 
calculation that he would favour the 
return of the Jews and the rebuilding 
of the city, and there was then no pro- 
bability that Cyrus would so soon come 
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3 4 And TI set my face unto the | 
Lord God, to seek by prayer and 
supplications, with fasting, and 
sackcloth, and ashes: 


a Jer. 25. 11, 12. 
6 Neh. 1. 4, &c.; Jer. 29. 10-13. 





to the throne, and nothing in his cha- 
racter, as known, that could bea ground 
of hope that he would voluntarily in- 
terpose, and accomplish the Divine 
purposes and promises in regard to the 
holy city. It was probably such cir- 
cumstances as these which produced 
the anxiety in the mind of Daniel, and 
which led him to offer this fervent 
prayer; and his fervent supplications 
should lead us to trust in God that he 
willaccomplish his purposes, and should 
induce us to pray with fervour and with 
faith when we see no way in which he 
will do it. In all cases he can as easily 
devise a way in answer to prayer, as 
he could remove Cyaxares from the 
throne, and incline the heart of Cyrus | 
to undertake the rebuilding of Jerusa- 
lem and the temple. 

3. And I set my face unto the Lord 
God. Probably the meaning is, that 
he turned his face toward Jerusalem, 
the place where God had dwelt; the 
place of his holy abode on earth. See 
Notes on ch. vi. 10. The language, © 
however, would not be inappropriate 
to denote prayer without such a sup- 
position. We turn to one whom we 
address, and so prayer may be de- 
scribed by ‘‘ setting the face toward 
God.” The essential idea here is, - 
that he engaged in a set and formal 
prayer; he engaged in earnest devo- 
tion. He evidently set apart a time 
for this, for he prepared himself by 
fasting, and by putting on sackcloth 
and ashes. | Z'o seek by prayer and 
supplications. 'To seek his favour; to 
pray that he would accomplish his 
purposes. The words ‘“‘prayer and 
supplications,” which are often found 
united, would seem to denote earnest 
prayer, or prayer when mercy was im- 
plored—the notion of mercy or favour 
implored entering into the meaning of 
the Hebrew word rendered swpplica- 
tions. {| With fasting. In view of 
the desolations of the city and temple ; 








‘priate means of doing that. 
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4 And I prayed unto the Lorp 
my God, and made my confession, 
and said, O Lord, the great and 
dreadful God, keeping ¢ the cove- 





the calamities that had come upon the 
people; their sins, &c.; and in order 


' also that the mind might be prepared 


for earnest and fervent prayer. The 
occasion was one of great importance, 
and it was proper that the mind should 
be prepared for it by fasting. It 
was the purpose of Daniel to humble 
himself before God, and to recal the 
sins of the nation for which they now 
suffered, and fasting was an appro- 
4] And 
sackcloth. Sackcloth was a coarse kind 
of cloth, usually made of hair, and 
employed for the purpose of making 
sacks, bags, &c. As it was dark, and 
coarse, and rough, it was regarded as 
a proper badge of mourning and humi- 
liation, and was worn as such usually 
by passing or girding it around the 
loins. See Notes on Isa. iii. 24; Job 
xvi. 15. 4] And ashes. It was cus- 
tomary to cast ashes on the head in a 


_ time of great grief and sorrow. The 


principles on which this was done 
seem to have been, (a) that the ex- 
ternal appearance should correspond 
with the state of the mind and the 
heart, and (6) that such external circum- 
stances would have a tendency to pro- 
duce a state of heart corresponding to 
them—or would produce true humilia- 
tion and repentance for sin. Comp. 
Notes on Job ii. 8. The practical 
truth taught-in this verse, in connec- 


tion with the preceding, is, that the 


fact that a thing is certainly predicted, 
and that God means to accomplish it, 
is an encouragement to prayer, and 
will lead to prayer. We could have 
no encouragement to pray except in 
the purposes and promises of God, 
for we have no power ourselves to 
accomplish the things for which we 
pray, and all must depend on his will. 
When that will is known it is the very 
thing to encourage usin our approaches 
to him, and is all the assurance that 
we need to induce us to pray. 

4, And I prayed unto the Lord my 
God. Evidently a set and formal 
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nant and mercy to them that love 
him, and to them that keep his 
commandments : 


6 Exod. 20. 6, 


a Neh. 9. 82, &c. 


— 


prayer. It would seem probable that 
he offered this prayer, and then re- 
corded the substance of it afterwards. 
We have no reason to suppose that we 
have the whole of it, but we have 
doubtless its principal topics. §[ And 
made my confession. Not as an indi- 
vidual, or not of his own sins only, 
but a confession in behalf of the peo- 
ple, and in their name. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that what he here 
says did not express their feelings. 
They had been long in captivity—far 
away from their desolate city and tem- 
ple. They could not but be sensible 
that these calamities had come upon 
them on account of their sins; and 
they could not but feel that the cala- 
mities could not be expected to be re- 
moved but by confession of their sins, 
and by acknowledging the justice of 
the Divine dealings towards them. 
When we have been afflicted—when 
we are called to pass through severe 
trials—and when, borne down by trial, 
we go to God, and pray that the evil 
may be removed, the first thing that is 
demanded is, that we should confess 
our sins, and acknowledge the justice 
of God in the judgments that have 
come upon us. If we attempt to vin- 
dicate and justify ourselves, we can 
have no hope that the judgment will 
be averted. Daniel, therefore, in the 
name of the people, began his prayer 
with the humble and penitent acknow- 
ledgment that all that they had suf- 
fered was deserved. 4 O Lord, the 
great and dreadful God. A God great, 


and to be feared or venerated—s=5:7, 


This does not mean dreadful in the 
sense that there is anything stern or 
unamiable in his character, but mainly 
that he is to be regarded with venera- 
tion. Keeping the covenant and 
mercy. Keeping his covenant and 
showing mercy. ‘This is often ascribed 
to God, that he is faithful to his cove- 
nant; that is, that he is faithful to his 
promises to his people, or to those who 
I 
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5 We have sinned, and have} unto thy servants the prophets, 


committed iniquity, and have done 
wickedly, and have rebelled, even 
by departing from thy precepts, 
and from thy judgments: 

6 Neither ? have we hearkened 
a Ps. 106.6; Isa.64.6,7. & 2 Chron. 36. 15, 16. 





sustain a certain relation to him, and 


who are faithful to their covenant vows. 
If there is alienation and estrangement, 
and want of faithfulness on either side, 
it does not begin with him. He is 
faithful to all his promises, and his 
fidelity may always be assumed as a 
basis of calculation in all our inter- 
course with him. See the word ‘‘Cove- 
nant,” in Cruden’s Concordance. The 
word mercy seems to be added here to 
denote that mercy enters into his deal- 
ings with us even in keeping the cove- 
nant. We are so sinful and so unfaith- 
ful ourselves, that if he is faithful to 
his covenant, it must be by showing 
mercy to us. 4 Zo them that love him, 
&c. The conditions of the covenant 
extend no farther than this, since, in a 
compact of any kind, one is bound to 
be faithful only while the terms are 
maintained by the other party. So God 
binds himself to show favour only 
while we are obedient, and we can 
plead his covenant only when we are 
obedient, when we confess our sins and 
plead his promises in this sense—that 
he has assured us that he will restore 
and receive us if we are penitent. It 
was this which Daniel pleaded on this 
occasion. He could not plead that his 
people had been obedient, and had thus 
any claims to the Divine favour; but he 
could cast himself and them on the 
mercy of a covenant-keeping God, who 
would remember his covenant with 
them if they were penitent, and who 
would graciously pardon. 

5. We have sinned. Though Daniel 
was alone, he spake in the name of the 
people in general—doubtless recount- 
ing the long series of crimes in the 
nation which had preceded the capti- 
vity, and which were the cause of the 
ruin of the city and temple. {J And 
have committed iniquity, &e. These 


varied forms of expression are designed 
It ' his government, 


to give intensity to what he says. 





which spake in thy name to our 
kings, our princes, and our fathers, 
and to all the people of the land. 
7 O Lord, righteousness ! be- 
longeth unto thee, «but unto us 


lor, thou hast. c Psa. 51.4. 


is equivalent to saying that they had 


sinned in every way possible. The 
mind, in a state of true repentance, 
dwells on its sins, and recounts the 
various forms in which iniquity has 
been done, and multiplies expressions 
of regret and sorrow on account of 
transgression. | From thy precepts. 
Thy commands; thy laws.. 9 Thy 
judgments. Thy laws—the word judg- 
ments in the Scripture denoting what 
God judges to be right for us to do, as 
well as what it is right for him to i- 
flict. 

6. Neither have we hearkened unto ~ 
thy servants the prophets. Who called 
upon us to turn from our sins; who 
made known the will of God, and who 
proclaimed that these judgments would 
come upon us if we did not repent. 
4 Which spake in thy name to our 
kings, &c. To all classes of the people, 
calling on kings and rulers to turn 
from their idolatry, and the people to 
forsake their sins, and to seek the Lord. 
It was a characteristic of the prophets 
that they spared no classes of the na- 
tion, but faithfully uttered all the word 
ofGod. Theiradmonitions had been un- 
heeded, and the people now saw clearly 
that. these calamities had come upon 
them because they had not hearkened 
to their voice. - 

7. O Lord, righteousness belongeth 
unto thee. Marg., ‘‘or, thou hast.” 
The Hebrew is, ‘‘ to thee is righteous- 
ness, to us shame,” &c. The state of 
mind in him who makes the prayer is 
that of ascribing righteousness or jus- 
tice to God. Daniel feels and admits 
that God has been right in his dealings, 
He is not disposed to blame him, but 
to take all the shame and blame to the 
people. There is no murmuring or 
complaining on his part as if God had 
done wrong in any way, but there is 
the utmost confidence in him, and in 
This is the true feel- 
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confusion of faces, as at this day: 
to the men of Judah, and to the 
inhabitants of J erusalem, and unto 
all Israel, that are near, and ‘that 
are far off, through all the countries 
whither «thou hast driven them, 
because of their trespass that they 
have trespassed against thee. 


ing with which to come before God 


when we are afflicted, and when we 
plead for his mercy and favour. God 
should be regarded as righteous in all 
that he has done, and holy in all his 
judgments and claims, and _ there 
should be a willingness to address 
| him as holy, and just, and true, and 
to take shame and confusion of face 
to ourselves. Comp. Psa. li. 4. 
“| But unto us confusion of faces. 
Heb., ‘‘shame of faces ;” that is, that 
kind of shame which we have when 
we feel that we are guilty, and which 
commonly shows itself in the counte- 
nance. | As at this day. As we 
actually are at this time. That is, he 
felt that at that time they were a 
down - trodden,» an humbled, a con- 
temned people. Their country was in 
ruins ; they were captives in a far dis- 
tant land, and aJl on which they had 
prided themselves was laid waste. 
All these judgments and humiiiating 
things he says they had deserved, for 
they had grievously sinned against 
God. 4 Zo the men of Judah. Not 
merely to the tribe of Judah, but to 
the kingdom of thatname. After the 
revolt of the ten tribes—which became 
known as the kingdom of Ephraim, 
because Ephraim was the largest 
tribe, or as the kingdom of Israel— 
the other portion of the people, the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin were 
known as the kingdom of Judah, since 
Judah was by far the larger tribe of 
the two. This kingdom is referred to 
here, because Daniel belonged to it, 
and because the ten tribes had been 
carried away long before and scat- 
tered in the countries of the East. 
The ten tribes had been carried to As- 
syria. Jerusalem always remained as 
the capital of the kingdom of Judah, 
and it is to this portion of the Hebrew 
people that the prayer of Daniel more 
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8 O Lord, to us belongeth* con- 
fusion of face, to our kings, to our 
princes, and to our fathers, because 
we have sinned against thee. 

9 To the Lord our God ¢belong 
mercies and forgivenesses, though 
we have rebelled against him ; 


a Lev.26.33,34. 6 Ezek.16.63. e¢ Psa. 130.4,7. 





especially appertains. §] And to thein- 


habitants of Jerusalem. Particularly 
to them, as the heaviest calamities 
had come upon them, and as they had 
been prominent in the sins for which 
these judgments had come upon the 
people. 4] And unto all Israel. All the 
people who are descendants of Israel 
or Jacob, wherever they may be, em- 
bracing not only those of the kingdom 
of Judah properly so called, but all 
who appertain to the nation. They 
were all of one blood. They had had 
a common country. They had all 
revolted, and a succession of heavy 
judgments had come upon the nation 
as such, and all had occasion for shame 
and confusion of face. 4] That are 
near, and that are far off. Whether 
in Babylon, in Assyria, or in more 
remote countries. The ten tribes had 
been carried away some two hundred 
years before this prayer was offered 
by Daniel, and they were scattered in 
far distant lands. 4] Through all the 
countries whither thou hast driven them, 
&c. In Babylonia, in Assyria, in 
Egypt, or in other lands, They were 
scattered everywhere, and wherever 
they were they had ~ cause for 
humiliation and shamé 

8. O Lord, to us belongeth confusion, 
&c. Toall of us; to the whoie people, 
high and low, rich and poor, the rulers 
and the ruled. All had been partakers 
of the guilt; all were involved in the 
calamities consequent on the guilt. As 
all had sinned, the judgments had come 
upon all, and it was proper that the 
confession should be made in the name 
of all. 

9. To the Lord our God belong mer- 
cies and forgivenesses. Not only does 
righteousness belong to him in the 
sense that he has done right, and that 
he cannot be blamed for what he has 
done, but mercy and forgiveness be- 
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10 Neither have we obeyed the 
voice of the Lord our God, to walk 
in his laws which he set before us 
by his servants the prophets. 

11 Yea, all “Israel have trans- 
eressed thy law, even by departing, 
that they might not obey thy voice ; 
therefore the curse is poured upon 
us, and the oath that 7s written in 

a Isa, 1. 4-6. 





long to him in the sense that he only 
can pardon, and that these are attri- 
butes of his nature. 4] Though we have 


rebelled against him. 'The word here 


used and rendered though (*3) may 


mean either though or for. That is, 
the passage may mean that mercy be- 
longs to God, and we may hope that 
he will show it, although we have been 
so evil and rebellious; or it may mean 
that it belongs to him, and he only can 
show it, for we have rebelled against 
him; that is, our only hope now is in 
his mercy, for we have sinned, and for- 
feited all claims to his favour. Either 
of these interpretations makes good 
sense, but the latter would seem to be 
most in accordance with the general 
strain of this part of the prayer, which 
is to make humble and penitent con- 
fession. So the Latin Vulgate quia. 
So Theodotion, ¢7. So Luther and 
Lengerke, denn. In the same way, 
the passage in Psa. xxv. 11 is ren- 
dered, ‘‘ For thy name’s sake, O Lord, 
pardon minesygiquity, for (>) it is 
eee tae eae passage will ad- 
mit of the other interpretation, “al- 
though it is great.” 

10. Neither have we obeyed the voice 
of the Lord. The commands of God 
as made known by the prophets, ver. 6. 

11. Yea, all Israel have transgressed, 
&c. Embracing not only the tribe and 
the kingdom of Judah, but the whole 
nation, The calamity, therefore, had 
come upon them all. 4] Even by de- 
parting. By departing from thy com- 
mandments; or by rebellion against 
thee. 9] That they might not obey thy 
voice. By refusing to obey thy voice, 
or thy commands. 4 Therefore the 
curse is poured upon us. As rain de- 
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the law of Moses the servant of 
God, because we have sinned against 
him. 

12 And he hath confirmed his 
words, which he spake against us, 
and against our judges that judged 
us, by bringing upon us a great 
evil: for under the whole heaven 
hath not been done as hath been 
done upon Jerusalem. 





scends, or as water is poured out. The 
curse here refers to that which was so 
solemnly threatened by Moses in case 
the nation did not obey God. See 
Deut. xxviii. 15-68. ] And the oath 
that is written in the law of Moses, &e. 


The word here rendered oath (mas) 


means, properly, a swearing, or an 
oath ; and hence, either an oath of 
promise as in a covenant, or an oath 
of cursing or imprecation—that is, a 
curse. It is evidently used in the lat- 
ter sense here. See Gesenius, Lew. 
Daniel saw clearly that the evils which 
had been threatened by Moses (Deut. 
xxvii.) had actually come upon the 
nation, and he as clearly saw that the 
cause of all these calamities was that 
which Moses had specified. He, there- 
fore, frankly and penitently confessed 
these sins in the name of the whole 
people, and earnestly supplicated for 
mercy. 

12. And hehath confirmed his words, 
&c. By bringing upon the people all 
that he had threatened in case of their 
disobedience. Daniel saw that there 
was a complete fulfilment of all that 
he had said would come upon them. 
As all this had been threatened, he 
could not complain; and as he had 
confirmed his words in regard to the 
threatening, he had the same reason 
to think that he would in regard to his 
promises. What Daniel here says was 
true in his time, and in reference to his 
people will be found to be true at all 
times, and in reference to all people. 
Nothing is more certain than that God 
will ‘‘ confirm” all the words that he 
has ever spoken, and that no sinner 
can hope to escape on the ground that 
God will be found to be false to his 
threaterings, or that he has forgotten 
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13 As 2 7s written “in the law | watched upon the evil, and brought 
of Moses, all this evil is come upon} it upon us: for the Lorp our God 
us: yet | made we not our prayer | 7s righteous ?in all his works which 
before the Lorp our God, that we|he doeth: for we obeyed not his 

might turn from our iniquities, and | voice. 
understand thy truth. 15 And now, O Lord our God, 
14 Therefore hath the Lorp|that hast brought thy people forth 


a Lev.26.14, &c.; Deut.28.15,&c.; Lam.2.15-17. | 1 entreated we not the face of. b Neh. 9. 33. 





them, or that he is indifferent to them. | and rendered watched—"ps—means, 
{| Against our judges that judged us. ss 
Our magistrates or rulers. §] For wn-| properly, to wake; to be sleepless; to 
der the whole heaven. In all the world. |watch. 'Then it means to watch over 
§| Hath not been done as hath been done | anything, or to be attentive to it. Jer. 
upon Jerusalem. In respect to the|i. 12; xxxi. 28; xliv. 27.—Gesenius, 
slanghter, and the captivity, and the|Zecx. The meaning here is, that the 
complete desolation. Noone can show |:Lord had not been inattentive to the 
that at that time this was not literally | progress of things, nor unmindful of 
true. The city was in a state of com-|his threatening. He had never slum- 
plete desolation ; its temple was in| bered, but had carefully observed the 
ruins; its people had been slain or| course of events, and had been atten- 
borne into captivity. tive to all that they had done, and to 
13. As it is written in the law of| all that he had threatened todo. The 
Moses. The word law was given toall| practical truth taught here—and it is 
the writings of Moses. See Notes on} one of great importance to sinners—is, 
Luke xxiv. 44. 4 Yet made we not| that God is not inattentive to their 
our prayer before the Lord owr God. | conduct, though he may seem to be, 
Marg., entreated we not the face of. | and that in due time he will show that 
he has kept an unslumbering eye upon 
The Hebrew word here used (meh) them. Soo Notes on Isa. aiiie 4, 
means, properly, to be polished; then | {] For the Lord our God is righteous in 
to be worn down in strength, to be| all his works, &c. This is the language 
weak; then to be sick, or diseased; | of a true penitent; language which is 
then in Piel (the form used here), to | always used by one who has right feel- 
rub or stroke the face of any one, to| ings when he reflects on the Divine 
soothe or caress, and hence to beseech, | dealings towards him. God is seen to 
or supplicate. See Gesenius, Lew. | be righteous in his law and in his deal- 
Here it means, that, as a people, they | ings, and the only reason why we suffer 
. had failed, when they had sinned, to| is that we have sinned. This will be 
call upon God for pardon; to confess | found to be true always ; and whatever 
their sins; to implore his mercy; to| calamities we suffer, it should be a fixed 
deprecate his wrath. It would have] principle with us to “‘ascribe righteous- 
been easy to turn aside his threatened | ness to our Maker,” Job xxxvi. 3. 
judgments if they had been penitent,}| 15, And now, O Lord our God, that 
and hadsought his mercy, hut they had | hast brought thy people forth out of the 
not done it. What is here said of them | land of Egypt. In former days. The 
can and will be said of all sinners when | reference to this shows that it is proper 
the Divine judgment comes uponthem. | to use arguments before God when we 
{| That we might turn from our iniqui- | plead with him (comp. Notes on Job 
ties. That we might seek grace to turn | xxiii. 4); that is, to suggest considera- 
from ourtransgressions. 4] And wnder- | tions or reasons why the prayer should 
stand thy truth. The truth which God | be granted. 'Those reasons must be, 
had revealed ; equivalentto saying that | of course, such as will occur to our own 
they might be righteous. minds as sufficient to make it proper 
14. Therefore hath the Lord watched | for God to bestow the blessing, and 
| upon the evil, The word here used] when they are presented before him, it 
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out of the land of Egypt with a 
mighty hand, and hast ! gotten thee 
renown, as at this day; we have 
sinned, we have done wickedly. 

16 7 O Lord, according to all 
thy righteousness, I beseech thee, 


1 made thee a name. 


must be with submission to his higher 


_view of the subject. The arguments 
which it is proper to urge are those 
derived from the Divine mercy and 
faithfulness ; from the promises of God ; 
from his former dealings with his peo- 
ple ; from our sins and misery; from 
the great sacrifice made for sin; from 
the desirableness that his name should 
be glorified. Here Daniel properly 
refers to the former Divine interposi- 
tion in favour of the Hebrew people, 
and he pleads the fact that God had 
delivered them from Egypt as a reason 
why he should now interpose and save 
them. The strength of this argument 
may be supposed to consist in such 
things as the following: (a) in the fact 
that there was as much reason for in- 
terposing now as there was then ; (6)in 
the fact that his interposing then might 
be considered as a proof that he in- 
tended to beregarded astheir protector, 
and to defend them as his people; (¢) in 
the fact that he who had evinced such 
mighty power at that time must be 
able to interpose and save them now, 
&e. And hast gotten thee renown. 
Marg., made thee a name. So the 
Hebrew. ‘The idea is, that that great 
event had been the means of making 
him known as a faithful God, and a 
God able to deliver. As he was thus 
known, Daniel prayed that he would 
again interpose, and would now show 
that he was as able to deliver his peo- 
ple as in former times. 4] As at this 
day. That is, as God was then re- 
garded. ‘The remembrance of his in- 
terposition had been diffused abroad, 
and had been transmitted from age 
to age. 4] We have sinned, &c. This 
turn in the thought shows how deeply 
the idea of their sinfulness pressed 
upon the mind of Daniel. The na- 
tural and obvious course of thought 
would have been, that, as God had 
interposed when his people were de- 
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let thine anger and thy fury be 
turned away from thy city Jeru- 
salem, thy holy mountain ; because 
for our sins, and for the iniquities 
of our fathers, Jerusalem and thy 
people are become a reproach to all 
that are about us. 


livered from Egyptian bondage, he 


would now again interpose ; but in- 
stead of that, the mind of Daniel is 
overwhelmed with the thought that 
‘they had sinned grievously against one 
who had shown that he was a God so 
great and glorious, and who had laid 
them under such obligations to love 
and serve him. 
16. O Lord, according to all thy 
righteousness. The word righteousness 
here seems to refer to all that was ex- 
cellent and glorious in the character of 
God. The eye of Daniel is fixed upon 
what he had formerly done ; upon his 
character of justice, and mercy, and 
goodness ; upon the faithfulness of God 
to his people, and, in view of all that 
was excellent and lovely in his cha- 
racter, he pleaded that he would inter- 
pose and turn away his anger from his 
people now. It is the character of God 
that is the ground of his plea—and 
what else is there that can give us en- 
couragement when we come before him 
in prayer. % Let thine anger and thy 
fury be turned away, &c.. The anger 
which had come upon the city, and 
which appeared to rest upon it. Jeru- 
salem was in ruins, and it seemed still 
to be lying under the wrath of God. 
The word rendered fury is the common 
one to denote wrath or indignation. 
It implies no more than anger or in- 
dignation, and refers here to the Divine 
displeasure against their sins, mani- 
fested in the destruction of their city. 
{| Thy holy mountain. Jerusalem was 
built on hills, and the city in general 
might be designated by this phrase. 
Or, more probably, there is allusion 
either to Mount Zion, or to Mount 
Moriah. ] Because for our sins, &c. 
There is, on the part of Daniel, no dis- 
position to blame God for what he had 
done. There is no murmuring or com- 
plaining, as if he had been unjust or 
severe in his dealings with bis people. 
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17 Now, therefore, O our God, 
hear the prayer of thy servant, and 
his supplications, and cause thy 
face to shine upon thy sanctuary 
that is desolate, for the Lord’s sake. 

18 O my God, incline thine ear, 
and hear ; open thine eyes, and be- 
hold our desolations, and the city 
which! is called by thy name: for 


_Jerusalem was indeed in ruins, and 


the people were captives in a distant 
land, but he felt and admitted that God 
was just in all that he had done. It 
was too manifest to be denied that all 
these calamities had come upon them on 
account of their sins, and this Daniel, 
in the name of the people, humbly and 
penitently acknowledged. 4 A re- 
proach to all that are about us. All 
the surrounding nations. They re- 
proach us with our sins, and with the 
judgments that have come upon us, as 
if we were peculiarly wicked, and were 
forsaken of heaven. 

17. Now, therefore, O our God, hear 
the prayer of thy servant. In behalf of 
the people. He pleaded for his people 
and country, and earnestly entreated 
the Lord to be merciful. His argu- 
ment is based on the confession of sin ; 
on the character of God ; on the con- 
dition of the city and temple ; on the 
former Divine interpositions in behalf 
of the people ; and by all these con- 
siderations, he pleads with God to have 
mercy upon his people and land. 4] And 
cause thy face to shine upon thy sanctu- 
ary. Uponthetemple. That is, that he 
would look upon it benignly and fa- 
vourably. The language is common 
in the Scriptures, when favour and 
kindness are denoted by lifting up the 
light of the countenance, and by simi- 
lar phrases. The allusion is originally, 
perhaps, to the sun, which, when it 
shines brightly, is an emblem of favour 
and mercy ; when it is overclouded, is 
an emblem of wrath. 4 Lor the Lord’s 
sake. Thatis, that he would be pro- 
pitious for his own sake ; to wit, that 
his glory might be promoted ; that his 
excellent character might be displayed ; 
that his mercy and compassion might 
be shown. All true prayer has its seat 
in a desire that the glory of God may 
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we do not * present our supplica- 
tions before thee for our righteous- 
nesses, but for thy great mercies. 
19 O Lord, hear; O Lord, for- 
give; O Lord, hearken, and do; 
defer not, for thine own sake, O 
my God; for thy city and thy 
people are called by thy name. 


1 whereupon thy name is called. 2 cause to fall, 





be promoted, and the excellence of his 
character displayed. That is of more 
consequence than owr welfare, and the 
gratification of owr wishes, and that 
should be uppermost in our hearts when 
we approach the throne of grace. 

18. Omy God, incline thine ear, and 
hear. Pleading earnestly for his atten- 
tion and his favour, as one does to a 
man. {| Open thine eyes. Asif his eyes 
had been closed upon the condition of 
the city, and*he did not see it. Of 
course, all this is figurative, and is the 
language of strong and earnest pleading 
when the heart is greatly interested. 
4] And the city which is called by thy 
name. Marg., whereupon thy name 
is called. The margin expresses the 
sense more literally ; but the meaning 
is, that the city had been consecrated 
to God, and was called his—the city 
of Jehovah. It was known as the 
place of his sanctuary—the city where 
his worship was celebrated, and which 
was regarded as his peculiar dwelling- 
place on the earth. Comp. Psa. xviii. 
1-3 ; lxxxvii. 3. This is a new ground 
of entreaty, that the city belonged to 
God, and that he would remember the 
close connection between the prosperity 
of that city and the glory of his own 
name. 

19. O Lord, hear, &c. The lan- 
guage in this verse does not require 
any particular explanation. The re- 
petition—the varied forms of expres- 
sion—indicate a mind intent on the 
object; a heart greatly interested; an 
earnestness that cannot be denied. It 
is language that is respectful, solemn, 
devout, but deeply earnest. It is not 
vain repetition, for its force is not in 
the words employed, but in the mani- 
fest fervour, earnestness, and sincerity 
of spirit which pervade the pleading, 


; Lt is earnest intercession and supplica- 
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20 7 And whiles I was speaking, 
and praying, and confessing my sin 
and the sin of my people Israel, 
and presenting my supplication 


tion that God would hear—that he 
would forgive, that he would hearken 
and do, that he would not defer his 
gracious interposition. The sins of 
the people ; the desolation of the city; 
the promises of God; the reproach that 
the nation was suffering—all. these 
come rushing over the soul, and prompt 
to the most earnest pleading that per- 
haps ever proceeded from human lips. 
And these things justified that earnest 
pleading—for the prayer was that of 
a prophet, aman of God, a man that 
loved his country, a man that was in- 
tent on the promotion of the Divine 
glory as the supreme object of his life. 
‘Such earnest intercession ; such confes- 
sion of sin; such a dwelling on argu- 
ments why a prayer should be heard, 
is at all times acceptable to God; and 
though it cannot be supposed that the 
Divine Mind needs to be instructed, 
or that our arguments: will convince 
God or influence him as arguments do 
men, yet it is undoubtedly proper to 
urge them as if they would, for it may 
be only in this way that our own minds 
can be brought into a proper state. 
The great ‘argument which we are to 
urge why our prayers should be heard 
is the sacrifice which has been made 
for sin by the Redeemer, and the fact 
that he has purchased for us the bless- 
ings which we need; but in connection 
with that it is proper to urge cur own 
sins and necessities ; the wants of our 
friends or our country ; our own danger 
and that of others; the interposition 
of God in times past in behalf of his 
people, and his own gracious promises 
and purposes. If we have the spirit, 
the faith, the penitence, the earnest- 
ness of Daniel, we may be sure that 
our prayers will be heard as his was. 
20. And whiles I was speaking, &c. 
In the very time when I was thus 
pleading. {| For the holy mountain 
of my God. Notes on ver. 16. 
21. Yea, whiles I was speaking in 
. prayer. How long the prayer con- 
tinued we are not informed. It is pro- 
bable that we have only the substance 
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before the Lorp my God for the 
holy mountain of my God ; 

21 Yea, whiles I was speaking 
in prayer, even the man Gabriel, 


of it, and that Daniel has recorded 
only the topics on which he dwelt more 
at length. The subject was of great 
importance, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that a day had been devoted to 
an examination of the prophecies, and 
to solemn prayer. 4 Lven the man 
Gabriel. Who had the appearance of 
a man, and hence so called. {| Whom 
I had seen im the vision at the begin- 
ning. That is, in a former vision. 
See Notes on ch. viii. 16. It cannot 
refer to what is mentioned in this (the 
ninth) chapter, for (a) he had as yet 
had no vision, but all that is recorded 
is a prayer ; (6) there is no intimation 
that Gabriel had appeared to him at 
the beginning of the prayer; and (c) it 
is declared that at the beginning of the 
prayer, Gabriel, then evidently in hea- 
ven, had received commandment to go 
to Daniel, and to communicate the 
message to him, ver. 23. The meaning 
undoubtedly is, that the personage who 
now appeared to him he recognized to 
be the same who had appeared in a 
former vision on the banks of the Ulai. 
The proper meaning of the Hebrew 
here is, ‘‘ in a vision at the beginning,” 
asin our trafislation. Sothe Vulgate, 
a principto; and so Theodotion—éy rn 
aoxn. The Hebrew word min means, 
properly, beginning, Hos. i. 2; Prov. 
ix. 10; but, in connection with the 
preposition, as here—nenma—it means 
also, before, formerly, Gen. xiii. 3 ; xli. 
21; xiii. 18,20; Isa. i. 26. Being 
caused to fly swiftly. Marg., with 
weariness, or flight. On the difficult 
Hebrew expression here—y3%2 42— 


| Lengerke may be consulted, zn loc. 


The words, according to Gesenius, are 
derived from 929, to go swiftly, and 
then, to be wearied, to faint, either with 
running, Jer. ii. 24, or with severe la- 
bour, Isa. xl. 28, or with sorrows, Isa. 
1. 4. If derived from this word, the 
meaning in Hophal, the form here used, 
would be, wearied with swift running, 
and the sense is, that Gabriel had borne 
the message swiftly to him, and ap- 
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whom I had seen in the vision at 
the beginning, being caused to fly 
swiftly,! touched me about the time 
of the evening oblation. 

22 And he informed me, and 


1 with weariness, or, flight. 


peared before him as one does who is 


wearied with a rapid course. If this 
be the idea, there is no direct allusion 
to his flying, but the reference is to the 
rapidity with which he had come on 
the long journey, as if exhausted by 
his journey. The Latin Vulgate ren- 
ders it cito volans— quickly flying; Theo- 
dotion, werouevos —flying; the Codex 
Chis., réses Pegopevos — borne swiftly. 
The Syriac, ‘‘ with a swift flying he 
flew and came from heaven.” It can- 
not be determined with certainty, from 
the words used here, that the coming 
of Gabriel was by an act of flying as 
with wings. The common representa- 
tion of the angels in the Old Testament 
is not with wings, though the Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim (Isa. vi. 2, seq.) are 
represented with wings; and in Rev. 
xiv. 6, we have a representation of an 
angel flying. Probably the more exact 
idea here is that of a rapid course, 
so as to produce weariness, or such 
as would naturally produce fatigue. 
§| Touched me. Daniel was doubtless 
at this time engaged in prayer. 4] About 
the time of the evening oblation. The 
evening sacrifice. This was at the 
ninth hour of the day, or about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

22. And he informed me. Heb., 
Gave me intelligence or understanding. 
That is, about the design of his visit, 
and about what would be hereafter. 
“| And talked with me. Spake unto 
me.  O Daniel, Tam now come forth 
to give thee skill, Marg., make thee skil- 
ful of. 'The Hebrew is, literally, ‘‘ to 
make thee skilful, or wise, in under- 
standing.” The design was to give him 
information as to what was to occur. 

23. At the beginning of thy suppli- 
cations. Weare not informed at what 
time Daniel began to pray, but as re- 
marked above, it is most natural to 
suppose that he devoted the day to 
prayer, and had commenced these so- 
lemn acts of devotion in the morning. 
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talked with me, and said, O Daniel, 
I am now come forth to ? give thee 
skill and understanding. 

23 At the beginning of thy sup- 
plications the? commandment came 


2 make thee skilful of. 3 word, 

commandment came forth. 
Marg., word. That is, the word of 
God. This evidently means, in heaven; 
and the idea is, that as soon as he 
began to pray a command was issued 
from God to Gabriel that he should 
visit Daniel, and convey to him the 
important message respecting future 
events. It is fair to conclude that he 
had at once left heaven in obedience 
to the order, and on this high embas- 
sage, and that he had passed over the 
amazing distance between heaven and 
earth in the short time during which 
Daniel was engaged in prayer. Ifso, 
and if heaven—the peculiar seat of 
God, the dwelling-place of angels and 
of the just—is beyond the region of the 
fixed stars, some central place in this 
vast universe, then this may give us 
some idea of the amazing rapidity with 
which celestial beings may move. It 
is calculated that there are stars so 
remote from our earth, that their light 
would not travel down to us for many 
thousand years. If so, how much 
more rapid may be the movements. of 
celestial beings than even light; per- 
haps more than that of the lightning’s 
flash— than the electric fluid on tele- 
graphic wires—though that moves at 
the rate of more than 200,000 miles in 
a second. Compare Dick’s Philosophy 
of a Futwre State, p. 220. ‘During 
the few minutes employed in uttering 
this prayer,” says Dr. Dick, ‘‘this 
angelic messenger descended from the 
celestial regions to the country of 
Babylonia. This was a rapidity of 
motion surpassing the comprehension 
of the most vigorous imagination, and 
far exceeding even the amazing velo- 
city of light.” With such a rapidity 
it may be our privilege yet to pass 
from world to world on errands of 
mercy and love, or to survey in distant 
parts of the universe the wonderful 
works of God. 9 And I am cometo show 
thee. To make thee acquainted with 




















forth, and I am come to shew thee; 
for thouart! greatly beloved: there- 
fore understand the matter, and 
consider the vision. 


la man of desires. 


what will yet be. | For thow art 
greatly beloved. Marg., as in Heb., 
‘‘a man of desures.” ‘That is, he was 
one whose happiness was greatly de- 
sired by God; or, a man of God's 
delight; that is, as in our version, 
greatly beloved. It was on this ac- 
count that his prayer was heard, and 
that God sent to him this important 
message respecting what was to come. 
4] Therefore understand the matter. 
The matter respecting what was yet 
to occur in regard to his people. 
4] And consider the vision. This vision 
—the vision of future things which he 
was now about to present to his view. 
From this passage, describing the ap- 
pearance of Gabriel to Daniel, we may 
learn, (a) That our prayers, if sincere, 
are heard in heaven as soon as they 
are offered. They enter at once into 
the ears of God, and he regards them 
atthe instant. (6) A command, as it 
were, may be at once issued to answer 
them—as if he directed an angel to 
bear the answer at once. (c) The 
angels are ready to hasten down to 
men, to communicate the will of God. 
Gabriel came evidently with pleasure 
on his embassage, and to a benevolent 
being anywhere there is nothing more 
grateful than to be commissioned to 
bear glad tidings to others. Possibly 
that may be a part of the employment 
of the righteous for ever. (d) The 
thought is an interesting one, if we are 
permitted to entertain it, that good 
angels may be constantly employed as 
Gabriel was ; that whenever prayer is 
offered on earth they may be commis- 
sioned to bring answers of peace and 
mercy, or despatched to render aid, 
and that thus the universe may be 
constantly traversed by these holy be- 
ings ministering to those who are 
‘heirs of salvation,” Heb. i. 1, 4. 
24, Seventy weeks are determined. 
Here commences the celebrated pro- 
phecy of the SEVENTY WEEKS—a por- 
tion of Scripture which has excited as 
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24 Seventy weeks “are deter- 
mined upon thy people, and upon 
thy holy city, to 2 finish the trans- 
gression, and to 3 make an end of 


a Numb. 14. 34; Ezek. 4.6. 2 or, restrain. 
3 or, seal up. 





much attention, and led to as great a 


variety of interpretation, as perhaps 
any other. Of this passage, Professor 
Stuart (Hints on the Interpretation of 
Prophecy, p. 104) remarks, ‘‘It would 
require a volume of considerable mag- 
nitude even to give a history of the 
ever-varying and contradictory opi- 
nions of critics respecting this locus 
vexatissimus; and perhaps a still larger 
one to establish an exegesis which 
would stand. Iam fully of opinion, 
that no interpretation as yet published 
will stand the test of thorough gram- 
matico-historical criticism ; and that a 
candid, and searching, and thorough 
critique here is still a desideratwm. 
May some expositor, fully adequate to 
the task, speedily appear!” After 
these remarks of this eminent Biblical 
scholar, it is with no great confidence 
of success that I enter on the exposi- 
tion of the passage. Yet, perhaps, 
though all difficulties may not be re- 
moved, and though I cannot hope to 
contribute anything new in the exposi- 
tion of the passage, something may be 
written which may relieve it of some 
of the perplexities attending it, and 
which may tend to show that its author 
was under the influence of Divine in- 
spiration. The passage may be pro- 
perly divided into two parts. The 
first, in ver. 24, contains a general 
statement of what would occur in the 
time specified—the seventy weeks ; the 
second, vers. 25-27, contains a parti- 
cular statement of the manner in which 
that would be accomplished. In this 
statement, the whole time of the seventy 
weeks is broken up into three smaller 
portions of seven, sixty-two, and one— 
designating evidently some important 
epochs or periods (ver. 25), and the last 
one week is again subdivided in such 
a way, that, while it is said that the 
whole work of the Messiah in confirm- 
ing the covenant would occupy the en- 
tire week, yet that he would be cut off 
in the middle of the week, verse 27, 
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sins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in ever- 
lasting “ righteousness, and to seal 


In the general statement (ver. 24) it is 
said that there was a definite time— 
seventy weeks—during which the sub- 
ject of the prediction would be accom- 
plished ; that is, during which all that 
was to be done in reference to the holy 
city, or in the holy city, to finish the 
transgression, to make an end of sin, 
&c., would be effected. The things 
specified in this verse are what was to 
be done, as detailed more particularly 
in the subsequent verses. The design 
in this verse seems to have been to 
furnish a general statement of what was 
to occur in regard to the holy city— 
of that city which had been selected for 
the peculiar purpose of being a place 
where an atonement was to be made 
for human transgression. It is quite 
clear that when Daniel set apart this 
period for prayer, and engaged in this 
solemn act of devotion, his design was 
not to inquire into the ultimate events 
which would occur in Jerusalem, but 
merely to pray that the purpose of God, 
as predicted by Jeremiah, respecting 
the captivity of the nation, and the re- 
building of the city and temple, might 
be accomplished. God took occasion 
from this, however, not only to give 
an implied assurance about the accom- 
plishment of these purposes, but also 
to state in a remarkable manner the 
whole ultimate design respecting the 
holy city, and the great event which 
was ever onward to characterize it 
among the cities of the world. In the 
consideration of the whole passage 
(vers, 24-27), it will be proper, first, 
to examine into the literal meaning of 
the words and phrases, and then to in- 
quire into the fulfilment. J Seventy 
weeks. DvD D°paU, Vulg., Septua- 
ginta hebdomades. So Theodotion, 
“EPdounxovre Bdoumades. Prof. Stuart 
(Hints, p. 82) renders this ‘ seventy 
sevens ;” that is, seventy times seven 
years: on the ground that the word 
denoting weeks in the Hebrew is not 
mvav, but miyav, ‘The form which 


is used here,” says he, “which is a 
regular masculine plural, is no doubt 
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up the vision and ! prophecy, and 
to anoint the Most Holy. 
@ Heb. 9. 12: 1 prophet. 






purposely chosen to designate the 
plural of seven; and with great pro- 
priety here, inasmuch as there are many 
sevens which are to be joined together 
in one common sum. Daniel had been 
meditating on the close of the seventy 
years of Hebrew exile, and the angel 
now discloses to him a new period of 
seventy times seven, in which still more 
important events are to take place. 
Seventy sevens, or (to use the Greek 
phraseology), seventy heptades, are de- 
termined upon thy people. Heptades 
of what? Of days, or of years? No 
one can doubt what the answer is. 
Daniel had been making diligent search 
respecting the seventy years; and, in 
such a connection, nothing but seventy 
heptades of years could be reasonably 
supposed to be meant by the angel.” 
The inquiry about the gender of the 
word, of which so much has been said 
(Hengstenberg, Chris. ii. 297), does 
not seem to be very important, since 
the same result is reached whether it 
be rendered seventy sevens, cr seventy 
weeks. In the former case, as proposed 
by Prof. Stuart, it means seventy 
sevens of yeas, or 490 years;.in the 
other, seventy weeks of years; that is, 
as a week of years is seven years, 
seventy such weeks, or as before, 490 
years. The usual and proper meaning 


of the word here used, however—9130 


is @ seven, %Qdoucs, hebdomad, 2.e., a 
week. — Gesenius, Lex. From the 
examples where the word occurs it 
would seem that the masculine or the 
feminine forms were used indiscrimi- 
nately. The word occurs only in the 
following passages, in all of which it is 
rendered week, or weeks, except in 
Ezek. xlv. 21, where it is rendered 
seven, to wit, days. In the following 
passages the word occurs in the mascu- 
line form plural, Dan, ix. 24-26; x. 
2, 3; in the following in the feminine 
form plural, Exod. xxxiv. 22; Numb. 
EXvVili;.26; ‘Deut. xvin9, 10316; 2 
Chron. viii. 138; Jer. v. 24; Ezek. 
xlv. 21; and in the following in the 
singular number, common gender, 
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rendered week, Gen. xxix. 27, 28, and 
in the dual masculine in Lev. xii. 5, 
rendered two weeks. From these pas- 
sages it is evident that nothing certain 
can be determined about the meaning 
of the word from its gender. It would 
seem to denote weeks, periods of seven 
days—hebdomads—in either form, and 
is doubtless so used here. The fair 
translation would be, weeks seventy 
are determined ; that is, seventy times 
seven days, or four hundred and ninety 
days. But it may be asked here, 
whether this is to be taken literally, as 
denoting four hundred and ninety days ? 
If not, in what sense is it to be under- 
stood? and why do we understand it in 
a different sense? It is clear that it 
must be explained literally as denoting 
four hundred and ninety days, or that 
these days must stand for years, and 
that the period is four hundred and 
ninety years. That this latter is the 
true interpretation, as it has been held 
by all commentators, is apparent from 
the following considerations: (a) This 
is not uncommon in the prophetic wri- 
tings. See Notes on ch. vii. 24—28. (See 
also Editor’s Preface to volume on Re- 
velation.) (6) Daniel had been making in- 
quiry respecting the seventy years, and 
it is natural to suppose that the answer 
of the angel would have respect to years 
also; and, thus understood, the answer 
would have met the inquiry pertinently 
—‘‘not seventy years, but a week of 
years — seven times seventy years.” 
Comp. Matt. xviii. 21, 22. ‘‘In such 
a connection, nothing but seventy hep- 
tades of years could be reasonably 
supposed to be meant by the angel.” 
— Prof. Stuart’s Hints, &c., p. 82. 

(c) Years, as Prof. Stuart remarks, are 
the measure of all considerable periods 
of time. When the angel speaks, then, 
in reference to certain events, and de- 
clares that they are to take place dur- 
ing seventy heptades, it is a matter of 
course to suppose that he means years. 
(d) The circumstances of the case de- 
mand this interpretation. Daniel was 
seeking comfort in view of the fact 
that the city and temple had been 
desolate now for a period of seventy 
years. The angel comes to bring 
him consolation, and to give him as- 
surances about the rebuilding of the 
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city, and the great events that were to 
occur there. But what consolation 
would it be to be told that the city 
would indeed be rebuilt, and that it 
would continue seventy ordinary weeks 
—that is, a little more than a year, 
before a new destruction would come 
upon it? It cannot well be doubted, 
then, that by the time here designated, 
the angel meant to refer to a period of 
four hundred and ninety years ; and if 
it be asked why this number was not 
literally and exactly specified in so 
many words, instead of choosing a 
mode of designation comparatively so 
obscure, it may be replied, (1) that the 
number seventy was employed by 
Daniel as the time respecting which 
he was making inquiry, and that there 
was a propriety that there should be a 
reference to that fact in the reply of 
the angel—one number seventy had 
been fulfilled in the desolations of the 
city, there would be another number 
seventy in the events yet to occur ; (2) 
this is in the usual prophetic style, 
where there is, as Hengstenberg re- 
marks (Chris. ii. 299), often a ‘‘ con- 
cealed definiteness.” It is usual to 
designate numbers in this way. (3.) 
The term was sufficiently clear to be 
understood, or is, at all events, made 
clear by the result. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that Daniel would so 
understand it, or that it would be so 
interpreted, as fixing in the minds of 
the Jewish people the period when the 
Messiah was about to appear. The 
meaning then is, that there would be 
a period of four hundred and ninety — 
years, during which the city, after the 
order of the rebuilding should go forth 
(ver. 25), until the entire consumma- 
tion of the great object for which it 
should be rebuilt, and that then the 
purpose would be accomplished, and 
it would be given up toa greater ruin, 
There was to be this long period in 
which most important transactions 
were to occur in the city. 4] Ave de- 


termined. 'The word here used (FEM 
from NH) occurs nowhere else in the 
Scriptures. It properly means, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, to cut off, to di- 


vide; and hence, to determine, to 
destine, to appoint. Theodotion ren- 
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ders it, coverunénoay—are cut off, de- 
cided, defined. The Vulgate renders 
it, abbreviate sunt. Luther, Sind 
bestemmet — are determined. ‘The 
meaning would seem to be, that this 
portion of time—the seventy weeks— 
was cut off from the whole of duration, 
or cut out of it, as it were, and set by 
itself for a definite purpose. It does 
not mean that it was cut off from the 
time which the city would naturally 
stand, or that this time was abbrew- 
ated, but that a portion of time—to 
wit, four hundred and ninety years— 
was designated or appointed with re- 
ference to the city, to accomplish the 
great and important object which is 
immediately specified. A certain, de- 
finite period was fixed on, and when 
this was past, the promised Messiah 
would come. In regard to the con- 
struction here—the singular verb with 
a plural noun, see Hengstenberg, 
Christ. im loc. The true meaning 
seems to be, that the seventy weeks 
are spoken of collectively, as denoting 
a period of time; that is, a period of 
seventy weeks is determined. The 


prophet, in the use of the singular 


verb, seems to have contemplated the 
time, not as separate weeks, or as 
particular portions, but as one period. 
4] Upon thy people. The Jewish peo- 
ple; the nation to which Daniel be- 
longed. This allusion is made because 
he was inquiring about the close of 
their exile, and their restoration to 
their own land. 9 And upon thy holy 
city. Jerusalem, usually called the 
holy city, because it was the place 
where the worship of God was cele- 
brated, Isa. iii. 1; Neh. xi. 1, 18; 
Matt. xxvii. 53. It is called ‘‘ thy 
holy city’’—the city of Daniel, because 
he was here making especial inquiry 
respecting it, and because*he was one 
of the Hebrew people, and the city was 
the capital of their nation. As one of 
that nation, it could be called his. It 
was then, indeed, in ruins, but it was 
to be rebuilt, and it was proper to 
gpeak of it as if it were then a city. 
The meaning of ‘‘ wpon thy people and 


city” (59) is, respecting or concerning. 


The purpose respecting the seventy 
weeks pertains to thy people and city ; 
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or there is an important period of four 
hundred and seventy years determined 
on, or designated, respecting that peo- 
ple and city. | Zo finish the trans- 
gression. The angel proceeds to state 
what was the object to be accomplished 
in this purpose, or what would occur 
during that period. ‘The first thing, 
to finish the transgression. 'The mar- 
gin is, restrain. The Vulgate renders 
it, wt consummetur prevaricatio. 
Theodotion, roo covrerccdnvas cmugriay 
—to finish sin. Thompson renders 
this, ‘‘to finish sin-offerings.” The 
difference between the marginal read- 
ing (restrain) and the text (finish) 
arises from a doubt as to the meaning 
of the original word. The common 
reading of the text is bd, but in 39 
Codices examined by Kennicott, it is 
m>>. The reading in the text is un- 
doubtedly the correct one, but still 
there is not absolute certainty as to the 
signification of the word, whether it 
means to finish or to restrain. The 
proper meaning of the word in the 


common reading of the text (s>2) is, 


to shut up, confine, restrain —as it is 
rendered in the margin. The meaning 
of the other word found in many 
MSS. (25) is, to be completed, 
finished, closed—and in Piel, the form 
used here, to complete, to finish—as 
it is translated in the common version. 
Gesenius (Lex.) supposes that the word 
here is for—n>2—meaning to finish 
or complete. Hengstenberg, who is 
followed in this view by Lengerke, 
supposes that the meaning is to “‘shut 
up transgression,” and that the true 
reading is that inthe text—x>d9—though 
as that word is not used in Piel, and as 
the Masorites had some doubts as tothe 
derivation of the word, they gave to it 
not its appropriate pointing in this 
place—which would have been sbo— ’ 
but the pointing of the other word 
(722) in the margin. According to 
Heugstenberg, the sense here of shut- 
ting wp is derived from the general 
notion of restraining or hindering, be- 
longing to the word; and he supposes 
that this will best accord with the other 
words in this member of the verse— 
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to cover, and to seal wp. ‘The idea ac- 
cording to him is, that “sin, which 


hitherto lay naked and open before the. 


eyes of a righteous God, is now by his 
mercy shut up, sealed, and covered, so 
that it can no more be regarded as ex- 
isting—a figurative description of the 
forgiveness of sin.” So Lengerke ren- 
ders it, Um einzuschliessen[ den] A bfall. 
Bertholdt, Bis der Frevel vollbracht. It 
seems most probable that the true idea 
here is that denoted in the margin, 
and that the sense is not that of finish- 
ing, but that of restraining, closing, 
shutting wp, &e. So it is rendered 
by Prof. Stuart—‘“‘ to restrain trans- 
gression.” — Com. on Daniel, im loc. 
The word is used in this sense of shut- 
ting up, or restraining, in several places 
in the Bible: 1 Sam. vi. 10, “ and 
shut up their calves at home;” Jer. 
xxxii. 3, ‘‘ Zedekiah had shut him up ;” 
Psa, lIxxxvili. 8, “‘I am shut wp, and 
I cannot come forth ;” Jer, xxxii. 2, 
“* Jeremiah the prophet was shut wp.” 
The sense of shutting up, or restrain- 
ing, accords better with the connection 
than that of finishing. The reference 
of the whole passage is undoubtedly to 
the Messiah, and to what would be 
done sometime during the ‘‘ seventy 
weeks ;” and the meaning here is, not 
that he would “finish transgression” 
—which would not be true in any 
proper sense, but that he would do a 
work which would restrain iniquity in 
the world, or, more strictly, which 
would shut it wp—inclose it—as in’a 
prison, so that it would no more go 
forth and prevail. The effect would 
be that which occurs when one is shut 
up in prison, and no longer goes at 
large. There would be a restraining 
power and influence which would 
check the progress of sin. This does 
not, I apprehend, refer to the particu- 
lar transgressions for which the Jewish 
people had suffered in their long cap- 


tivity, but sin (985) in general—the 


sin of the world. There would be an 
influence which would restrain and 
curb it, or which would shut it up so 
that it would no longer reign and 
roam at large over the earth. It is 


true that this might not have been 
so understood by Daniel at the time, 
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for the language is so general that it 
might have suggested the idea that it 
referred to the sins of the Jewish 
people. This language, if there had 
been no farther explanation of it, 
might have suggested the idea that in 
the time specified—seventy weeks— 
there would be some process—some 
punishment—some Divine discipline 
—by which the iniquities of that 
people, or their propensity to sin, for 
which this long captivity had come 
upon them, would be cohibited, or re- 
strained. But the language™is not 
such as necessarily to confine the in- 
terpretation to that, and the subse- 
quent statements, and the actual ful- 
filment in the work of the Messiah, 
lead us to understand this in a much 
higher sense, as having reference to 
sin in general, and as designed to 
refer to some work that would ulti- 
mately be an effectual check on sin, 
and which would tend to cohibit, or 
restrain it altogether in the world. 
Thus understood, the language will 
well describe the work of the Re- 
deemer—that work which, through 
the sacrifice made on the cross, is 
adapted and designed to restrain sin 
altogether. 9 And to make an end of 
sins. Marg., to seal up. The differ- 
ence here in the text and the margin 
arises from a difference in the readings 
in the Hebrew. The common reading 
in the text is onn—from nny—to seal, 


to seal up. But the Hebrew marginal 
reading is a different word—nnm, from — 


nm—to complete, to perfect, to finish. 
The pointing in the text in the word 
mmo is not the proper pointing of that 
word, which would have been bh, 


but the Masorites, as is not unfre- | 
quently the case, gave to the word in 
the text the pointing of another word 
which they placed in the margin. The 
marginal reading is found in fifty-five | 
MSS. (Lengerke), but the weight of 

authority is decidedly in favour of the 
common reading in the Hebrew text— 
to seal, and not to finish, as it is in our 
translation. The marginal reading, to 
Jjinish, was doubtless substituted by 
some transcribers, or rather suggested 
by the Masorites, because it seemed to 
convey a better signification to say 
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that ‘‘sin would be finished,” than to 
say that it would be sealed. The 
Vulgate has followed the reading in 
the margin—et jinem accipiat pec- 
catum; Theodotion has followed the 
other reading, o¢paryioas: mapries. Lu- 
ther also has it, to seal. Coverdale, 
*‘that sin may have an end.” The 
true rendering is, doubtless, ‘‘ to seal 
sin ;” and the idea is that of removing 
it from sight ; to remove it from view. 
‘The expression is taken,” says Len- 
gerke, ‘‘ from the custom of sealing up 
those things which one lays aside and 
conceals.” Thus in Job ix. 7, ‘‘ And 
sealeth up the stars;” that is, he so 
shuts them up in the heavens as to 
prevent their shining—so as to hide 
them from the view. ‘They are con- 
cealed, hidden, made close—as the 
contents of a letter or package are 
sealed, indicating that no one is to 
examine them. See Notes on that 
passage. So also in Job xxxvii. 7, 
referring to winter, it is said, ‘‘ He 
sealeth up the hand of every man, that 
all men may know his work.” That 
is, in the winter, when the snow is on 
the ground, when the streams are 
frozen, the labours of the husbandman 
must cease. The hands can no more 
be used in ordinary toil. Every man 
is prevented from going abroad to his 
accustomed labour, and is, as it were, 
sealed up in his dwelling. Comp. Jer. 
xeeien b 14S Ida oxxixo lis Gant: 
iv. 12. The idea in the passage before 
us is, that the sins of our nature will, 
as it were, be sealed up, or closed, or 
hidden, so that they will not be seen, 
or will not develop themselves; that 
is, ‘‘they will be inert, inefficient, 
powerless.”—Prof. Stuart. The lan- 
guage is applicable to anything that 
would hide them from view, or remove 
them from sight—as a book whose 
writing is so sealed that we cannot 
read it; a tomb that is so closed that 
we cannot enter it and see its contents ; 
a package that is so sealed that we do 
not know what is within it; a room 
that is so shut up that we may not 
enter it, and see what is within. It 
is not to be supposed that Daniel would 
see clearly how this was to be done; 
but we, who have now a full revelation 
of the method by which God can re- 
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move sin, can understand the method 
in which this is accomplished by the 
blood of the atonement, to wit, that 
by that atonement sin is now forgiven, 
or is treated as if it were hidden from 
the view, and a seal, which may not 
be broken, placed on that which covers 
it. The language thus used, as we are 
now able to interpret it, is strikingly 
applicable to the work of the Re- 
deemer, and to the method by which 
God removes sin. In not a few MSS. 
and editions the word rendered sins is 
in the singular number. ‘The amount 
of authority is in favour of the com- 
mon reading—sins—though the sense 
ig not materially varied. The work 
would have reference to sin, and the 
effect would be to seal it, and hide it 
from the view. | And to make recon- 
ciliation for iniquity. More literally, 
‘‘and to eover iniquity.” The word 
whichis rendered to ‘“‘make reconcilia- 





tion ””——"p>_ kiphar,—properly means 


to cover (whence our English word 
cover) ; to cover over, to overlay, as 
with pitch (Gen. vi. 14); and hence to 
cover over sin; that is, to atone for it, 
pardon it, forgive it. It is the word 
which is commonly used with reference 
to atonement or expiation, and seems 
to have been so understood by our 
translators. It does not necessarily 
refer to the means by which sin is 
covered over, &c., by an atonement, 
but is often used in the general sense 
of to pardon or forgive. Comp. Notes 
on Isa. vi. 7, and more fully, Notes on 
Isa. xliii. 8. Here there is no neces- 
sary allusion to the atonement which 
the Messiah would make in order to 
cover over sin; that is, the word is of 
so general a character in its significa- 
tion that it does not necessarily imply 
this, but it is the word which would 
naturally be used on the supposition 
that it had such a reference. As a 
matter of fact, undoubtedly, the means 
by which this was to be done was by 
the atonement, and that was referred - 
to by the Spirit of inspiration, but this 
is not essentially implied in the mean- 
ing of the word. In whatever way 
that should be done, this word would 
be properly used as expressing it. The 
Latin Vulgate renders thus, et deleatur 
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iniquitas. Theodotion, &rarsinpas ras 
&diniag — ‘to wipe out iniquities.” 
Luther, ‘‘to reconcile for transgres- 
sion.” Here are three things specified, 
therefore, in regard to sin, which would 
be done. Sin would be 

Restrained, 

Sealed wp, 

Covered over. 


These expressions, though not of the 
nature of a climax, are intensive, and 
show that the great work referred to 
pertained to sin, and would bedesigned 
to remove it. Its bearing would be on 
human transgression ; on the way by 
which it might be pardoned ; on the 
methods by which it would be removed 
from the view, and be kept from rising 
up to condemn and destroy. Such ex- 
pressions would undoubtedly lead the 
mind to look forward to some method 
which was to be disclosed by which sin 
could be consistently pardoned and re- 
moved. In the remainder of the verse, 
there are three additional things which 
would be done as necessary to com- 
plete the work :— 

To bring in everlasting righteousness ; 
To seal up the visionand prophecy ; and 
To anoint the Most Holy. 

“| And to bring in everlasting righ- 
teousness. ‘The phrase ‘‘to bring in” 
—literally, ‘‘ to cause to come”—refers 
to some direct agency by which that 
righteousness would be introduced into 
the world. It would be such an agency 
as would cause it to exist ; or as would 
establish it in the world. The mode 
of doing this is not indeed here speci- 
fied, and, so far as the word here used 
is concerned, it would be applicable to 
any method. by which this would be 
done—whether by making an atone- 
ment; or by setting an example; or by 
persuasion ; or by placing the subject 
“of morals on a better foundation ; or 
by the administration of a just govern- 
ment ; or in any other way. The 
term is of the most general character, 
and its exact force here can be 
learned only by the subsequently re- 
vealed facts as to the way by which 
this would be accomplished. The es- 
sential idea in the language is, that 
this would be introduced by the Mes- 
siah ; that is, that he would be its 
author. The word righteousness here 


also (pt) is of a general character. 


The fair meaning would be, that some 
method would be introduced by which 
men would become righteous. In the 
former part of the verse, the reference 
was to sin—to the fact of its existence 
—to the manner in which it would be 
disposed of—to the truth that it would 
be coerced, sealed up, covered over. 
Here the statement is, that, in contra- 
distinction from that, a method would 
be introduced by which man would be- 
come, in fact, righteous and holy. But 
the word implies nothing as to the 
method by which this would be done. 
Whether it would be by a new mode 
of justification, or by an influence that 
would make men personally holy— 
whether this was to be as the result of 
example, or instruction, or an atoning 
sacrifice—is not necessarily implied in 
the use of this word. That, as in the 
cases already referred to, could be 
learned only by subsequent develop- 
ments. It would be, doubtless, under- 
stood that there was a reference to the 
Messiah—for that is specified in the 
next verse ; and it would be inferred 
from this word that, under him, righ- 
teousness would reign, or that men 
would be righteous, but nothing could 
be argued from it as to the methods by 
which it would be done. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that, in the prophets, 
it is constantly said that righteousness 
would characterize the Messiah and his 
times ; that he would come to make 
men righteous, and to set up a king- 
dom of righteousness in the earth. Yet 
the exact mode in which it was to be 
done would be, of course, more fully 
explained when the Messiah should 
himself actually appear. The word 
“‘ everlasting” is used here to denote 
that the righteousness would be per- 
manent and perpetual. In reference 
to the method of becoming righteous, 
it would be unchanging—the standing 
method ever onward by which men 
would become holy; in reference to 
the individuals who should become 
righteous under this system, it would 
be a righteousness which would con- 
tinue for ever. This is the character- 
istic which is everywhere given of the 
righteousness which would be intro- 
duced by the Messiah. Thus in Isa, 
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li. 6-8: ‘‘ Lift up your eyes to the 
heavens, and look upon the earth be- 
neath : for the heavens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old like a garment, and they that 
dwell therein shall die in like manner : 
but my salvation shall be for ever, and 
my righteousness shall not beabolished. 
Hearken unto me, ye that know righ- 
teousness, the people in whose heart is 
my law ; fear ye not the reproach of 
men, neither be ye afraid of their re- 
vilings. For the moth shall eat them 
up like a garment, and the worm shall 
eat them like wool: but my righteous- 
ness shall be for ever, and my salva- 
tion from generation to generation.” 
. So Isa. xlv. 17: ‘‘ But Israel shall be 
saved in the Lord with an everlasting 
salvation; ye shall not be ashamed 
nor confounded, world without end.” 
Compare Jer. xxxi. 3. The language 
used in the passage before us, more- 
over, is such as could not properly be 
applied to anything but that righteous- 
ness which the Messiah would intro- 
duce. It could not be used in reference 
to the temporal prosperity of the Jews 
on their return to the holy land, nor to 
such righteousness as the nation had 
in former times. The fair and proper 
meaning of the term is, that it would 
be eternal—that which would endure 


for ever—nrIn29 pis. It would place 


righteousness on a permanent and en- 
_ during foundation; introduce that which 
would endure through all changes, and 
exist when the heavens would be no 
more. In the plan itself there would 
be no change; in the righteousness 
which any one would possess under 
that system there would be perpetual 
duration—it would exist for ever and 
ever. This is the nature of that righ- 
teousness by which men are now jus- 
tified; this is that which all who are 
interested in the scheme of redemption 
actually possess. The way in which 
this ‘‘ everlasting righteousness” would 
be introduced is not stated here, but is 
reserved for future revelations. Pro- 
bably all that the words would convey 
to Daniel would be, that there would be 
some method disclosed by which men 
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but would be permanent and eternal. 
It is not improper that we should un- 
derstand it, as it is explained by the 
subsequent revelations in the New 
Testament, as to the method by which 
sinners are justified before God. 4] And 
to seal wp the vision and prophecy. 
Marg., as in the Heb., prophet. The 
evident meaning, however, here is 
prophecy. The word seal is found, as 
already explained, in the former part 
of the verse—‘‘to seal up sins.” The 
word vision (for its meaning, see Notes 
on Isaiah i. 1) need not be understood 
as referring particularly to the visions 
seen by Daniel, but should be under- 
stood, like the word prophecy or pro- 
phet here, in a general sense—as de- 
noting all the visions seen by the 
prophets—the series of visions relating 
to the future, which had been made 
known to the prophets. The idea 
seems to be that they would at that 
time be all sealed, in the sense that 
they would be closed or shut up—no 
longer open matters—but that the ful- 
filment would, as it were, close them 
up for ever. Tillthat time they would 
be open for perusal and study; then 
they would be closed up as a sealed 
volume which one does not read, but 
which contains matter hidden from the 
view. Comp. Notes on Isa. viii. 16: 
‘‘Bind up the testimony ; seal the law 
among my disciples.” See also Dan. 
vili. 26; xii. 4. In Isaiah (viii. 16) 
the meaning is, that the prophecy was 
complete, and the direction was given 
to bind it up, or roll it up like a vo- 
lume, and to seal it. In Dan. viii. 26, 
the meaning is, seal up the prophecy, 
or make a permanent record of it, that, 
when it is fulfilled, the event may be 
compared with the prophecy, and it 
may be seen that the one corresponds 
with the other. Inthe passage before 
us, Gesenius (Zew.) renders it, ‘“‘to 
complete, to finish ”—meaning that the 
prophecies would be fulfilled. Heng- 
stenberg supposes that it means, that 
‘as soon as the fulfilment takes place, 
the prophecy, although it retains, in 
other respects, its great importance, 
reaches the end of its destination, in so 
far as the view of believers, who stand 


would become righteous, and that this | in need of consolation and encourage- 
would not be temporary or changing, | ment, is no longer directed to it, to the 
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future prosperity, but to that which has |16; Isa. lxi. 1; a king, 1 Sam. x. 1; 


appeared.” Lengerke supposes that it 
means to confirm, corroborate, ratify— 
bekriftigen, bestdtigen; that is, ‘the 
eternal righteousness will be given to 
. the pious, and the predictions of the 
prophets will be confirmed and fulfill- 
ed.” To seal, says he, has also the 
idea of confirming, since the contents 
of a writing are secured or made fast 
by a seal. Afterall, perhaps, the very 
idea here is, that of making fast, as a 
lock or seal does—for, as is well known, 
a seal was often used by the ancients 
where a lock is with us; and the sense 
may be, that, as a seal or lock made 
fast and secure the contents of a writ- 
ing or a book, so the event, when the 
prophecy was fulfilled, would make it 
fast and secure. It would be, as it 
were, locking it up, or sealing it, for- 
ever. It would determine all that 
seemed to be undetermined about it ; 
settle all that seemed to be indefinite, 
and leave it no longer uncertain what 
was meant. According to this inter- 
pretation the meaning would be, that 
the prophecies would be sealedeup or 
settled by the coming of the Messiah. 
The prophecies terminated on him 
(comp. Rev. xix. 10); they would find 
their fulfilment in him; they would be 
completed in him—and might then be 
regarded as closed and consummated— 
as a book that is fully written and is 
sealed up. All the prophecies, and all 
the visions, had a reference more or less 
direct to the coming of the Messiah, 
and when he should appear they might 
be regarded as complete. The spirit 
of prophecy would cease, and the facts 
would confirm and seal all that had 
been written. {] And to anoint the 
Most Holy. There has been great va- 
riety in the interpretation of this ex- 
pression. The word rendered anoint— 


hia —infinitive from "¥2 (whence the 


word Messiah, ver. 25), means, pro- 
perly, to strike or draw the hand over 
anything ; tospread over with anything, 
to smear, to paint, to anoint. It is 
commonly used with reference to a 
sacred rite, to anoint, or consecrate by 
unction, or. anointing to any office or 
use; as, ¢.7., a priest, Exod. xxviii. 
41; xl. 15; a prophet, 1 Kings xix.! 


xv. 1; 2 Sam. i. 4; 1 Kings i. 34. 
So it is used to denote the consecration 
of a stone or column as a future sacred 
place, Gen. xxxi. 18; or vases and 
vessels as consecrated to God, Exod. 
x1, 9,11; Lev. viii. 11; Numb. vii. 1. 
The word would then denote a setting 
apart to a sacred use, or consecrating 
a person or place as holy. Oil, or an 
unguent, prepared according to a speci- 
fied rule, was commonly employed for 
this purpose, but the word may be used 
in a figurative sense—as denoting to 
set apart or consecrate in any way 
without the use of oil—as in the case 
of the Messiah. So far as this word, 
therefore, is concerned, what is here 
referred to may have occurred without 
the literal use of oil, by any act of 
consecration or dedication to a hol 

use. The phrase, ‘‘the Most Holy” 


(wtp. UIP) has been very variously 


interpreted. By some it has been un- 
derstood to apply literally to the most 
holy place—the holy of holies, in the 
temple; by others-to the whole temple, 
regarded as holy; by others to Jerusa- 
lem at large as a holy place; and by 
others, as Hengstenberg, to the Chris- 
tian church as a holy place. By some 
the thing here referred to is supposed 
to have been the consecration of the 
most holy place after the rebuilding of 
the temple; by others the consecration 
of the whole temple; by others the 
consecration of the temple and city by 
the presence of the Messiah, and by 
others the consecration of the Christian 
church, by his presence. The phrase 
properly means “‘holy of holies,” or 
most holy. It is applied often in the 
Scriptures to the zner sanctuary, or 
the portion of the tabernacle and temple 
containing the ark of the covenant, the 
two tables of stone, &c. See Notes on 
Matt. xxi. 12. The phrase occurs in 
the following places in the Scripture: 
Hod, <XVi; 30, 0 8a 81k.) ae 
29, 86; xl. 10; Lev. ii. 3, 10, e al.— 
in ‘all, in about twenty-eight places. 
See the Englishman's Hebrew Con- 
cordance. Itis not necessarily limited 
to the inner sanctuary of the temple, 
but may be applied to the whole house, 
or to anything that was consecrated to 
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God in a manner peculiarly sacred. 
In a large sense, possibly it might apply 
to Jerusalem, though I am not aware 
that it ever occurs in this sense in the 
Scriptures, and-in a figurative sense 
it might be applied undoubtedly, as 
Hengstenberg supposes, to the Chris- 
tian church, though it is certain that 
it is not elsewhere thus used. In re- 
gard tothe meaning of the expression— 
an important and difficult one, as is 
admitted by all—there are five princi- 
pal opinions which it may be well to 
notice. The truth will be found in one 
of them. (1.) That it refers to the 
consecration by oil or anointing of the 
temple, that would be rebuilt after the 
- captivity, by Zerubbabel and Joshua. 
This was the opinion of Michaelis and 
Jahn. But to this opinion there are 
insuperable objections: (a) that, ac- 
cording to the uniform tradition of the 
Jews, the holy oil was wanting in the 
second temple. In the case of the first 
temple there might have been a literal 
anointing, though there is no evidence 
of that, as there was of the anointing 
of the vessels of the tabernacle, Exod. 
xxx. 22, &c. But in the second temple 
there is every evidence that there can 
be, that there was no literal anointing. 
() The time here referred to is a fatal 
objection to this opinion. The period 
is seventy weeks of years, or four 
hundred ‘and ninety years. This can- 
not be doubted (see Notes on the first 
part of the verse) to be the period 
referred to; but it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the consecration of the new 
temple would be deferred for so long a 
time, and there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that it was. This opinion, there- 
fore, cannot be entertained. (2.) The 
second opinion is, that it refers to 
the re-consecration and cleansing of 
the temple after the abominations of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. See Notes on 
ch. viii. 14. But this opinion is liable 
substantially to the same objections as 
the other. The cleansing of the temple, 
or of the sanctuary, as it is said in 
ch. vill. 14, did not occur four hundred 
and ninety years after the order to 
rebuild the temple (ver. 25), but at a 
much earlier period. By no art of 
construction, if the period here referred 
to is four hundred and ninety years, 
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can it be made to apply to the re-dedi- 
cation of the temple after Antiochus 
had defiled it. (8.) Others have sup- 
posed that this refers to the Messiah 
himself, and that the meaning is, that 
he; who was most holy, would then 
be consecrated or anointed as the Mes- 
siah. It is probable, as Hengstenberg 
(Christ. ii, 821, 322) has shown, that 
the Greek translators thus understood 
it, but it isa sufficient objection to this 
thatthe phrase, though occurring many 
times in the Scriptures, is never applied 
to persons, unless this be an instance. 
Its uniform and proper application is 
to things, or places, and it is undoubt- 
edly so to be understood in this place. 
(4.) Hengstenberg supposes (pp. 325- 
328) thatit refers to the Christian church 
as @ lioly place, or ‘“‘the New Temple 
of the Lord,” ‘‘the Church of the New 
Covenant,” as consecrated and supplied 
with the gifts of the Spirit. But it is 
a sufficient refutation of this opinion 
that the phrase is nowhere else so used ; 
that it has in the Old Testament a 
settled meaning as referring to the taber- 
nacle or the temple ; that it is nowhere 
employed to denote a collection of 
people, any more than an individual 
person—an idea which Hengstenberg 
himself expressly rejects (p. 322); and 
that there is no proper sense in which 
it can be said that the Christian church 
is anointed. The language is undoubt- 
edly to be understood as referring to 
some place that was to be thus conse- 
crated, and the uniform Hebrew usage 
would lead to the supposition that there 
is reference, in some sense, to the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. (5.) It seems to me, 
therefore, that the obvious and fair in- 
terpretation is, to refer it to the tem- 
ple—as the holy place of God ; his pe- 
culiar abode on earth. Strictly and 
properly speaking, the phrase would 
apply to the inner room of the temple 
—the sanctuary properly so called (see 
Notes on Heb. ix. 2) ; but it might be 
applied to the whole temple as conse- 
crated to the service of God. If it be 
asked, then, what anointing or conse- 
cration is referred to here, “the reply, 
as it seems to me, is, not that it was 
then to be set apart anew, or to be de- 
dicated ; not that it was literally to be 
anointed with the consecrating oil, but 
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25. Know, therefore, and under- 
stand, that from the going forth of 
the commandment to ! restore and 


that it was to be consecrated in the 


highest and best sense by the presence 
of the Messiah—that by his coming 
there was to be a higher and more so- 
lemn consecration of the temple to the 
real purpose for which it was erected 
than had occurred at any time. It 
was reared as a holy place; it would 
become eminently holy by the presence 
of him who would come as the anointed 
of God, and his coming to it would ac- 
complish the purpose for which it was 
erected, and with reference to which 
all the rites observed there had been 
ordained, and then, this work having 
been accomplished, the temple, and all 
the rites appertaining to it, would pass 
away. In confirmation of this view, 
it may be remarked, that there are re- 
peated allusions to the coming of the 
Messiah to the second temple, reared 
after the return from the captivity— 
as that which would give a peculiar 
sacredness to the temple, and which 
would cause it to surpass in glory all 
its ancient splendour. So in Hag. ii. 
7,9: ‘* And I will shake all nations, 
and the desire of all nations shall 
come: and I will fill this house with 
glory, saith the Lord of hosts.—The 
glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former, saith the 
Lord of hosts: and in this place will I 
give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
So Mal. iii. 1, 2: ‘‘The Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his 
temple, even the messenger of the 
covenant whom ye delight in: behold, 
he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. 
But who may abide the day of his 
coming ? and who shall stand when he 
appeareth? for he is like a refiner’s 
fire, and like fullers’ soap,” &c. Comp. 
Matt. xii. 6: “ But I say unto you, 
That in this place is one greater than 
the temple.” Using the word anoint, 
therefore, as denoting to consecrate, to 
render holy, to set apart to a sacred 
use, and the phrase holy of holies to 
designate the temple as such, it seems 
to me most probable that the reference 
here is to the highest consecration 
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to build Jerusalem, unto the Mes- 
siah the Prince, shall beseven wecks 
lor, build again. 


the estimation of a Hebrew, or, in 


fact, the presence of the Messiah, as 
giving a sacredness to that edifice 
which nothing else did give or could 
give, and, therefore, as meeting all the 
proper force of the language used here. 
On the supposition that it was designed 
that there should be a reference to this 
event, this would be such language as 
would have been not unnaturally em- 
ployed by a Hebrew prophet. And if 
it be so, this may be regarded as the 
probable meaning of the passage. In 
this sense, the temple which was to be 
reared again, and about which Daniel 
felt so solicitous, would receive its 
highest, its truest consecration, as con- 
nected with an event which was to 
bring in everlasting righteousness, and 
to seal up the vision and the prophecy. 

25. Know, therefore, and under- 
stand. Hengstenberg renders this, 
‘and thou wilt know and understand ;” 
and supposes that the design of Gabriel 
is to awaken the attention and interest 
of Daniel by the assurance that, if he 
would give attention, he would under- 
stand the subject by the explanation 
which he was about to give. So also 
Theodotion renders it in the future 
tense. The Hebrew is in the future 
tense, and would probably convey the 
idea that he might or would know and 
understand the matter. So Lengerke 
renders it, Und so migest du wissen, 
&e. The object is doubtless to call 
the attention of Daniel to the subject, 
with the assurance that he might com- 
prehend the great points of the com- 
munication which he was about to 
make respecting the seventy weeks. 
In the previous verse, the statement 
was a general one; in this, the angel 
states the time when the period of the 
seventy weeks was to commence, and 
then that the whole period was to be 
broken up or divided into three smaller 
portions or epochs, each evidently 
marking some important event, or 
constituting an important era. The 
first period of seven weeks was evi- 
dently to be characterized by something 


which could be made of the temple in | in which it would be different. from 
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and threescore and two weeks:|and the ?wall, even 4in * troublous 


the street shall 1 be built again, 


1 return and be builded. 2 or, breach, or, ditch. 


that which would follow, or it would 
reach to some important epoch, and 
then would follow a continuous period 
of sixty-two weeks, after which, during 
the remaining one week, to complete 
the whole number of seventy, the Mes- 
siah would come and would be cut off, 
and the series of desolations would 
commence which would result in the 
entire destruction of the city. 4] That 
from the going forth of the command- 
ment, Heb., ‘‘of the word”—‘a7,, 


’ It is used, however, as in ver. 23, in 
the sense of commandment or order. 
The expression ‘‘gone forth” (32) 
would properly apply to the zssuing of 
an order or decree. So in ver. 23— 
“37 xs »— ‘“‘the commandment went 


forth.” The word properly means a 
going forth,- and is applied to the 
rising sun, that goes forth from the 
east, Psa. xix. 6 (7); then a place of 
going forth, as a gate, a fountain of 
waters, the east, &c., Ezek. xli. 11; 
Isa. xli. 18; Psa. Ixxv. 6 (7). ~ The 
word here has undoubted reference to 
the promulgation of a decree or com- 
mand, but there is nothing in the words 
to determine by whom the command 
was to be issued. So far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, it would apply 
equally well to a command issued by 
God, or by the Persian king, and no- 
thing but the circumstances can deter- 
mine which is referred to. Hengsten- 
berg supposes that it is the former, and 
that the reference is to the Divine pur- 
pose, or the command issued from the 
‘“heavenly council” to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem. But the more natural and obvious 
meaning is, to understand it of the 
command actually issued by the Persian 
monarch to restore and build the city 
of Jerusalem. This has been the in- 
terpretation given by the great body of 
expositors, and the reasons for it seem 
to be perfectly clear: (a) This would be 
the interpretation affixed to it natur- 
ally, if there were no theory to support, 
or if it did not open a chronological 
difficulty not easy to settle. (6) This 
is the only interpretation which can 





times. 


a Neh. 4. 8,.&e.; 6.15. 3 strait of. 


give anything like definiteness to the 


passage. Its purpose is to designate 
some fixed and certain period from 
which a reckoning could be made as to 
the time when the Messiah would come. 
But, so far,as appears, there was no 
such definite and marked command on 
the part of God; no period which can 
be fixed upon when he gave command- 
ment to restore and build Jerusalem ; 
no exact and settled point from which 
one could reckon as to the period when 
the Messiah would come. It seems to 
me, therefore, to be clear, that the al- 
lusion is to some order to rebuild the 
city, and as this order could come only 
from one who had at that time juris- 
diction over Jerusalem and Judea, and 
who could command the resources ne- 
cessary to rebuild the ruined city, that 
order must be one that would emanate 
from the reigning power; that is, in 
fact, the Persian power—for that was 
the power that had jurisdiction at the 
close of the seventy years’ exile. But, 
as there were several orders or com- 
mands in regard to the restoration of 
the city and the temple, and as there 
has been much difficulty in ascertaining 
the exact chronology of the events of 
that remote period, it has not been easy 
to determine the precise order referred . 
to, or to relieve the whole subject from 
perplexity and difficulty. Lengerke 
supposes that the reference here is the 
same as in ver. 2, to the promise made 
to Jeremiah, and that this is the true 
point from which the reckoning is to 
be made. The exact edict referred to 
will be more properly considered at the 
close of the verse. All that is neces- 
sarily implied here is, that the time 
from which the reckoning is to be com- 
menced is some command or order 
issued to restore and build Jerusalem. 
“| To restore. Marg., build again. 
The Hebrew is, properly, to cause to 


retwrn—arzit>. The word might be 


applied to the return of the captives to 
their own land, but it is evidently here 
used with reference to the city of Jeru- 
salem, and the meaning must be, to 
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restore it to its former condition. It 
was evidently the purpose to cause it 
to return, as it were, to its former 
splendour ; to reinstate it in its former 
condition as a holy city—the city where 
the worship of God would be celebrated, 
and it is this purpose which is referred 
to here. The word, in Hiphil, is used 
in this sense of restoring to a former 
state, or to renew, in the following 
places: Psa. Ixxx. 3, “ Turn us again 


—hin*wm—and cause thy face to shine.” 


So vers. 7, 19, of the same Psalm. 
Isa. i, 26, “‘And I will restore thy 
judges as at the first,” &c. The mean- 


_ ing here would be met by the supposi- 


tion that Jerusalem was to be put into 
its former condition. 4] And to build 
Jerusalem. It was then in ruins. The 
command, which is referred to here, 
must be one to build it up again—its 
houses, temple, walls ; and the fair 
sense is, that some such order would 
be issued, and the reckoning of the 
seventy weeks must begin at the issu- 
ing of this command. ‘The proper in- 
terpretation of the prophecy demands 
that that time shall be assumed in 
endeavouring to ascertain when the 
seventy weeks would terminate. In 
doing this, it is evidently required in 
all fairness that we should not take the 
time when the Messiah did appear— 
or the birth of the Lord Jesus, assum- 
ing that to be the terminus ad quem— 
the point to which the seventy weeks 
were to extend—and then reckon back- 
ward for a space of four hundred and 
ninety years, to see whether we cannot 
find some event which by a possible 
construction would bear to be applied 
as the terminus a quo, the point from 
which we are to begin to reckon; but 
we are to ascertain when, in fact, the 
order was given to rebuild Jerusalem, 
and to make that the terminus a quo— 
the starting point in the reckoning. 
The consideration of the fulfilment of 
this may with propriety be reserved to 
the close of the verse. | Unto the 
Messiah. The word Messiah occurs 
but four times in the common version 
of the Scriptures: Dan. ix. 25, 26: 
John i. 41; iv. 25. Itis synonymous 
in meaning with the word Crist, the 
Anointed. See Notes on Matt. i. 1. 
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Messiah is the Hebrew word ; Christ _ 
the Greek. The Hebrew word (Fw) 


occurs frequently in the Old Testa- 
ment, and, with the exception of these 
two plaees in Daniel, it is uniformly 
translated anointed, and is applied to 
priests, to prophets, and to kings, as 
being originally set apart to their offices 
by solemn acts of anointing. So far 
as the language is concerned here, it 
might be applied to any one who sus- 
tained these offices, and the proper 
application is to be determined from 
the connection. Our translators have 
introduced, the article—‘‘unto the 
Messiah.” This is wanting in the 
Hebrew, and should not have been in- 
troduced, as it gives a definiteness to 
the prophecy which the original lan- 
guage does not necessarily demand. 
Our translators undoubtedly under- 
stood it as referring to him who is 
known as the Messiah, but this is not 
necessarily implied in the original. All 
that the language fairly conveys is, 
‘‘until an anointed one.” Who that 
was to be is to be determined from 
other circumstances than the mere use 
of the language, and in the interpreta- 
tion of the language it should not be 
assumed that the reference is to any 
particular individual. ‘That some emi- 
nent personage is designated; some one 
who by way of eminence would be pro- 
perly regarded as anointed of God; 
some one who would act so important 
a part as to characterize the age, or 
determine the epoch in which he should 
live ; some one so prominent that he 
could be referred to as ‘‘ anointed,” 
with no more definite appellation; some 
one who would be understood to be 
referred to by the mere use of this lan- 
guage, may be fairly concluded from the 
expression used—for the angel clearly 
meant to imply this, and to direct the 
mind forward to some one who would 
have such a prominence in the history 
of the world. The object now is merely 
to ascertain the meaning of the lan- 
guage. Allthat is fairly implied is, that 
it refers to some one who would have 
such a prominence as anointed, or set 
apart to the office of prophet, priest, 
or king, that it could be understood 
that he was referred to by the use of 
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this language. The reference is not 
to the anointed one, as of one who was 
already known or looked forward to as 
such—for then the article would have 
been used ; but to some one who, when 
he appeared, would have such marked 
characteristics that there would be no 
difficulty in determining that he was 
the one intended. Hengstenberg well 
remarks, ‘‘ We must, therefore, trans- 
late an anointed one, a prince, and as- 
sume that the prophet, in accordance 
with the uniform character of his pro- 
phecy, chose the more indefinite, in- 
stead of the more definite designation, 
and spoke only of an anointed one, 
@ prince, instead of the anointed one, 
the prince—zer tox%4v—and left his 
hearers to draw a deeper knowledge 
respecting him, from the prevailing ex- 
pectations, grounded on earlier pro- 
phecies of a future great King, from 
the remaining declarations of the con- 
text, and from the fulfilment, the 
coincidence of which with the pro- 
phecy must here be the more obvious, 
since an accurate date had been 
given.” —Christol. ii. 834, 335. The 
Vulgate renders this, Usque ad Chiris- 
tum ducem— ‘‘even to Christ the 
leader,” or ruler. The Syriac, “to 
the advent of Christ the king.” Theo- 
dotion, ts Xpirod nyrvpevoy — “* to 
Christ the leader,” or ruler. -The ques- 
tion whether this refers to Christ will 
be more appropriately considered at 
the close of the verse. The inquiry 
will then occur, also, whether this 
refers to his birth, or to his appearance 
as the anointed one—his taking upon 
himself publicly the office. The lan- 
guage would apply to either, though 
it would perhaps more properly refer 
to the latter—to the time when he 
should appear as such—or should be 
anointed, crowned, or set apart to the 
office, and be fully instituted in it. It 
could not be demonstrated that ezther 
of these applications would be a depar- 
ture from the fair interpretation of the 
words, and the application must be 
determined by some other circum- 
stances, if any are expressed. What 
those are in the case will be considered 


at the close of the verse. 9] The Prince. | 


7932, This word properly means a 
leader, a prefect, a prince. It is a 


bi 
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word of very general character, and 
might be applied to any leader or ruler. 
It is applied to an overseer, or, as we 
should say, a secretary of the treasury, 
1 Chron. xxvi. 24; 2 Chron. xxxi. 12; 
an overseer of the temple, 1 Chron. 
ix. 11; 2 Chron, xxxi. 13; of thepalace, 
2 Chron. xxviii. 7; and of military 
affairs, 1 Chron. xiii, 1; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 21. 
to denote a prince of a people, any one 
of royal dignity, 1 Sam. ix. 16; x. 1; 
xiii, 14.—Gesenius. So far as this 
word, therefore, is concerned, it would 
apply to any prince or leader, civil or 
military; any one of royal dignity, or 
who should distinguish himself, or 
make himself a leader in civil, eccle- 
siastical, or military affairs, or who 
should receive an appointment to any 
such station. It is a word which would 
be as applicable to the Messiah as to 
any other leader, but which has no- 
thing in itself to make it necessary to 
apply it to him. All that can be fairly 
deduced from its use here is, that it 
would be some prominent leader; some 
one that would be known without any 
more definite designation ; some one 
on whom the mind would naturally 
rest, and some one to whom when he 
appeared it would be applied without 
hesitation and without difficulty. There 
can be no doubt that a Hebrew, in the 
circumstances of Daniel, and with the 
known views and expectations of the 
Hebrew people, would apply such a 
phrase to the Messiah. {| Shall be 
seven weeks. See Notes on ver. 24. 
The reason for dividing the whole pe- 
riod intoseven weeks, sixty-two weeks, 
and one week, is not formally stated, 
and will be considered at the close of 
the verse. All that is necessary 
here in order to an explanation of the 
language, and of what is to be antici- 
pated in the fulfilment, is this: 
(a) That, according to the above inter- 
pretation (ver. 24), the period would 
be forty-nine years. (b) That this was 
to be the first portion of the whole 


time, not time that would be properly. 


taken out of any part of the whole 
period. (c) That there was to be some 
event at the end of the forty-nine years 
which would designate a period, or a 


natural division of the time, or that 


It is also used absolutely 
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the portion which was designated by 
the forty-nine years was to be dis- 
tinctly characterized from the next 
period referred to as sixty-two weeks, 
and the next period as one week. 
(d) No intimation is given in the words 
as to the nature of this period, or as 
to what would distinguish one portion 
from the others, and what that was to 
be is to be learned from subsequent 
explanations, or from the actual course 
of events. Ifone period was charac- 
terized by war, and another by peace; 
one in building the city and the walls, 
and the other by quiet prosperity ; 
one by abundance, and the other by 
famine ; one by sickness, and the other 
by health—all that is fairly implied by 
the words would be met. It is fore- 
told only that there would be some- 
thing that would designate these pe- 
riods, and serve to distinguish the one 
from the other. 4] And threescore and 
two weeks. Sixty-two weeks ; that is, 
as above explained (ver. 24), four hun- 
dred and thirty-four years. The fair 
meaning is, that there would be some- 
thing which would characterize that 
long period, and serve to distinguish it 
from that which preceded it. It is 
not indeed intimated what that would 
be, and the nature of the case seems 
to require that we should look to the 
events—to the facts in the course of 
the history to determine what that 
was. Whether it was peace, pros- 
perity, quiet, order, or the prevalence 
of religion as contrasted with the for- 
mer period, all that the words fairly 
imply would be fulfilled in either of 
them. {4 Zhe street shall be built 
agaim. This is a general assertion or 
prediction, which does not seem to 
have any special reference tothe tame 
when it would be done. The fair in- 
terpretation of the expression does not 
require us to understand that it should 
be after the united period of the seven 
weeks and the sixty-two weeks, nor 
during either one of those periods ; that 
is, the language is not such that we are 
necessarily required to affix it to any 
one period. Jt seems to be a general 
assurance designed to comfort Daniel 
with the promise that the walls and 
streets of Jerusalem, now desolate, 
would be built again, and that this 
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would occur some time during this 
period. His mind was particularly 
anxious respecting the desolate condi- 
tion of the city, and the declaration is 
here made that it would be restored. 
So far as the language—the grammati- 
cal construction is concerned, it seems 
to me that this would be fulfilled if it 
were done either at the time of the 
going forth of the commandment, or 
during either of the periods designated, 
or even after these periods. It is, how- 
ever, most natural, in the connection, 
to understand it of the jirst period— 
the seven weeks, or the forty-nine 
years—since it is said that ‘‘ the com- 
mandment would go forth to restore, 
and to build Jerusalem ;” and since, 
as the whole subsequent period is 
divided into three portions, it may 
be presumed. that the thing that 
would characterize the first portion, 
or that which would first be done, 
would be to execute the command- 
ment—that 1s, to restore and build 
the city. These considerations would 
lead us, therefore, to suppose that the 
thing which would characterize the 
first period—the forty-nine years— 
would be the rebuilding of the city; 
and the time—a time which, consider- 
ing the extent and entireness of the 
ruins, the nature of the opposition 
that might be encountered, the diffi- 
culty of collecting enough from among 
the exiles to return and do it, the 
want of means, and the embarrass- 
ments which such an undertaking 
might be supposed to involve, cannot, 
probably, be regarded as too long. 


The word rendered street —athy— 


means @ street, so called from its 
breadth, and would properly, there- 
fore, be applied to a wide street. Then 
it denotes a market-place, or a forum 
—the broad open place at the gates of 
Oriental cities where public trials were 
held, and things exposed for sale, 2 
Chron. xxxii. 6. In Ezra x. 9, the 
word refers to the area or court before 
the temple: ‘‘And all the people sat 


in the street (2593) of the house of 


God,” &. Comp. Nehe. viii. 1, 3, 
16. The reference in this place, 


therefore, may be to that area or 
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court; or it may be to any place of 
concourse, or any thoroughfare. It is 
such language as would be naturally 
used to denote that the city would be 
restored to its former condition. The 
phrase ‘‘shall be built again” is, in 
the margin, return and be builded. 
This is in accordance with the He- 
brew. That is, it would be restored 
to its former state; it would, as it 
were, come back and be built up 
again, Hengstenberg renders it ‘‘a 
street is restored and built.” The 
phrase properly implies that it would 
assume its former condition, the word 
built here being used in the sense of 
made, as we speak of making a road. 
Lengerke renders it, wird wieder her- 
gestellt —‘‘ shall be again restored.” 
Theodotion renders it, triwrpépes—“ it 
shall return,” understanding it as 
meaning that there would be a re- 
turn, to wit, from the exile. But the 
more correct meaning undoubtedly is, 
that the street would return to its for- 
mer state, and be rebuilt. ] And the 
wall, Marg., ditch. Hengstenberg 
renders this, ‘‘and firmly is it deter- 
mined ;” maintaining that the word 


yi" here means fixed, determined, 


resolved on, and that the idea is, the 
purpose that the city should be re- 
built was firmly resolved on in the 
Divine mind, and that the design of 
what is here said was to comfort and 
animate the returned Hebrews in their 
efforts to rebuild the city, in all the 
discouragements and troubles which 
would attend_such an undertaking. 
The common interpretation, however, 
has been that it refers to a ditch, 
trench, or wall, that would be con- 
structed at the time of the rebuilding of 
the city. Sothe Vulgate, muri, walls. 
So Theodotion, ¢éix0s—wall. The 
Syriac renders it, ‘‘ Jerusalem, and 
the villages, and the streets.” Luther, 
Mauren, walls. Lengerke renders it, 
as Hengstenberg does, ‘‘and it is deter- 
mined.” Maurer understands the two 
expressions, street and wall, to be equi- 
valent to within and without—mean- 
ing that the city would be thoroughly 
and entirely rebuilt. The Hebrew 


word "3 means, properly, that which 
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is cut in, or dug out, from y*h—to 


cut in. The word is translated sharp- 
pointed things in Job xli. 30; gold, fine 
gold, choice gold, in Psa. Ixviii. 13; 
Prov. iii, 143. viiiz10, 19; xvin16; 
Zech. ix. 8; a threshing instrument, 
Isa. xxviii. 27; Amos i. 3; sharp (re- 
ferring to a threshing instrument), 
Isa. xli. 15; wall, Dan. ix. 25; and 
decision, Joel iii. 14. It does not 
elsewhere occur in the Scriptures. 
The notion of gold as connected with 
the word is probably derived from the 
fact of its being dug for, or eagerly 
sought by men. That idea is, of 
course, not applicable here. Gese- 
nius supposes that it here means a 
ditch or trench of a fortified city. This 
seems to me to be the probable signifi- 
cation. At all events, this has the 
concurrence of the great body of in- 
terpreters ; and this accords well with 
the connection. The word does not 
properly mean wall, and it is never 
elsewhere so used. It need not be 
said that it was common, if not uni- 
versal, in walled cities to make a deep 
ditch or trench around them to pre- 
vent the approach of an enemy, and 
such language would naturally be em- 
ployed in speaking of the rebuilding of 
acity. Prof. Stuart renders it, ‘‘with 
broad spaces, and narrow limits.” 
S| Even im troublous times. Marg., 
strait of. Hengstenberg, ‘‘ in a time 
of distress.” Lengerke, Im Druck der 
Zeiten—‘* in a pressure of times.” 
Vulg., In angustia temporum. Theo- 
dotion, in the Septuagint, renders it, 
*‘ And these times shall be emptied 
out” (Thompson)—xal txxevwbacovras ob 
xaipol. The proper meaning of the 
Hebrew word (p43) is, distress, trouble, 
anguish; and the reference is, doubt- 
less, to times that would be charac- 
terized by trouble, perplexity, and dis- 
tress. ‘The allusion is clearly to the 
rebuilding of the city, and the use of 
this language would lead us to antici- 
pate that such an enterprise would 
meet with opposition or embarrass- 
ment; that there would be difficulty 
in accomplishing it; that the work 
would not be carried on easily, and 
that a considerable time would be ne- 
cessary to finish it, ; 
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Having gone through with an inves- 
tigation of the meaning of the words 
and phrases of this verse, we are now 
prepared to inquire more particularly 
what things are referred to, and 
whether the predictions have been 
fulfilled. The points which it is ne- 
cessary to examine are the following: 
—To whom reference is made by the 
Messiah the Prince; the time desig- 
nated by the going forth of the com- 
mandment—or the terminus a quo; 
the question whether the whole period 
extends to the b¢rth of him here re- 
ferred to as the Messiah the Prince, 
or to his assuming the office or appear- 
ing as such; the time embraced in the 
first seven weeks—and the fulfilment 
—or the question whether, from the 
time of the going forth of the com- 
mandment to the appearing of the 
Messiah, the period of the four hun- 
dred and ninety years can be fairly 
made out. ‘These are evidently im- 
portant points, and it need not be 
said that a great variety of opinions 
has prevailed in regard to them, and 
that they are atteaded with no little 
difficulty. “6 

I. To whom reference is made as 
the Messiah the Prince. In the ex- 
position of the meaning of the words, 
we have seen that there is nothing in 
the language itself to determine this. 
It is applicable to any one who should 
be set apart as a ruler or prince, and 
might be applied to Cyrus, to any 
anointed king, or to him who is pro- 
perly designated now as the Messiah 
—the Lord Jesus, Comp. Notes on 
Isa. xlv. 1. It is unnecessary to show 
that a great variety of opinions has 
been entertained, both among the 
Jewish Rabbins and among Christian 
commentators, respecting the question 
to whom this refers. Among the Jews, 
Jarchi and Jacchiades supposed that 
it referred to Cyrus; Ben Gersom, 
and others, to Zerubbabel ; Aben Ezra 
to Nehemiah ; Rabbi Azariah to Arta- 
xerxes. Bertholdt, Lengerke, Maurer, 
and this class of expositors generally, 
suppose that the reference is to Cyrus, 
who is called the Messiah, or the 
‘¢ Anointed,” in- Isa. xlv. 1. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, it is 
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seventy years of Jeremiah, and that 


the meaning is, that ‘‘seven weeks,” 


or forty-nine years, would elapse 
from the desolation of the city till the 
time of Cyrus. See Maurer, in loc. 
Comp. also Lengerke, pp. 444, 445. 
As specimens of the views entertained 
by those who deny the reference of the 
passage to the Messiah, and of the dif- 
culties and absurdities of those views, 
we may notice those of Eichhorn and 
Bertheldt. Hichhorn maintains that 
the numbers referred to are round 
numbers, and that we are not to ex- 
pect to be able to make out an exact 
conformity between those numbers and 
the events. The ‘‘ commandment ” 
mentioned in ver. 25 he supposes re- 
fers to the order of Cyrus to restore 
and rebuild the city, which order was 
given, according to Usher, a.m. 3468. 
From this point of time must the 
‘“ seven weeks,” or the forty-nine years, 
be reckoned; but, according to his view, 
the reckoning must be ‘‘ backwards 
and forwards ;” that is, it is seven 
weeks, or forty-nine years, backward 
to Nebuchadnezzar, who is here called 
“Messiah the Prince,” who destroyed 
the temple and city, a.m. 3416— or 
about fifty-two years before the going 
forth of the edict of Cyrus. From that 
time, the reckoning of the sixty-two 
weeks must be commenced. But again, 
this is not to be computed literally from 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar ; but since 
the Jews, in accordance with Jeremiah 
xxv. 11, 12, reckoned seventy years, in- 
stead of the true time, the point from 
which the estimate is to begin is the 
fourth year of the reign of Jehoiakim, 
and this occurred, according to Usher, 
A.M. 8397. Reckoning from this point 
onward, the sixty-two weeks, or 434 
years, would bring us to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (a.m. 3829). At 
the end of the sixty-two weeks, in the 
first year of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
high-priest, Onias IIT. (the Messiah of 
ver. 26), was displaced—‘“‘ cut off >— 


mos*—and Jason was appointed in his 


place, and Menelaus the year after re- 
moved him, Thus Onias had properly 
no successor, &c. ‘This absurd opinicn 
Bertholdt (p. 605, seq.) attempts to set 


supposed that the reference is to the | aside—a task which is very easily per- 
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formed, and then proposes his own 
—a hypothesis not less absurd and 
improbable, According to his theory 
(p. 613, seq.), the seventy years have 
indeed a historical basis, and the time 
embraced in them extends from the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar to the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. It is divided into three 
periods: (a) The seven first hebdomads 
extend from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar to king Cy- 
rus, who gave the exiles permission 
to return to their land. This is the 
period during which Jerusalem must 
lie waste (ver. 2); and after the close of 
this, by the favour of Cyrus (ver. 25), 
the promise of Jeremiah (ver. 25 — 


—“31— ‘commandment ”), that Jeru- 


salem shall be rebuilt, goes forth. 
(0) The following sixty-two weeks ex- 
tend from the return of the exiles to 
the beginning of the troubles and per- 
secutions under Antiochus. This is the 
period of the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
(ver. 25). (ce) The last period of one 
week extends from the time of the op- 
pressions and wrongs commenced un- 
der Antiochus, to the death of Antio- 
chus. See this view fully explained 
and illustrated in Bertholdt, ut supra. 
The great mass of Christian interpre- 
ters, however, have supposed that the 
reference is to the Messiah properly so 
called—the promised Saviour of the 
world—the Lord Jesus. In support 
of this opinion, the following considera- 
tions may be suggested, which seem to 
me to be conclusive: (1.) The language 
itself is such as is properly applicable 
to him, and such as would naturally 
suggest him. It is true, as we see in 
Isa, xlv. 1, that the term Messiah may 
be applied to another, as it is there to 
Cyrus (see the Notes on the meaning 
of the word in that place, and in the 
exposition of this verse), but it is also 
true that if the term stands by itself, 
and with no explanation, it would 
naturally suggest him who, by way of 
eminence, is known as the Messiah. 

In Isa. xlv. 1, it is expressly limited 
to Cyrus, and there can be no danger 
of mistake. Here there is no such 
limitation, and it is natural, therefore, 
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| the Hebrews it would be obviously un- 
derstood. Even Bertholdt admits the 
force of this. Thus (p. 563) he says: 


“That at the words 7532 Swi [Mes- 


siah the Prince] we should be led to 
think of the Messiah, Jesus, and at 
those, ver. 26, 4 y4y1 fsa Nz» [shall 
be cut off but not for himself], of 
his crucifixion, though not absolutely 
necessary, is still very natural.” (2.) 
This would be the interpretation which 
would be given to the words by the 
Jews. They were so much accustomed 
to look forward to a great prince and 
deliverer, who would be by way of 
eminence the Anointed of the Lord, 
that, unless there was some special 
limitation or designation in the lan- 
guage, they would naturally apply it 
to the Messiah, properly so called. 
Comp. Isa. ix. 6,7. Early in the his- 
tory of the Jews, the nation had be- 
come accustomed to the expectation 
that such a deliverer would come, and 
its hopes were centred on him. In all 
times of national trouble and calamity; 
in all their brightest visions of the 
future, they were accustomed to look 
to him as one who would deliver them 
from their troubles, and who would 
exalt their people to a pitch of glory 
and of honour, such as they had never 
known before. Unless, therefore, there 
was something in the connection which 
would demand a different interpreta- 
tion, the language would be of course 
applied to the Messiah. But it cannot 
be pretended that there is anything in 
the connection that demands such a 
limitation, nor which forbids such an 
application. (3.) So far as the ancient 
versions throw any light on the sub- 


ject, they show that this is the correct 


interpretation, So the Latin Vulgate, 
usque ad Christum ducem. So the 
Syriac, ‘‘unto Messiah, the most holy” 
—literally, ‘‘ holy of holies.” So Theo- 
dotion—tws X¢:rov—where there can 
be little doubt that the Messiah was 
understood to be referred to. The same 
is found in the Arabic. The Codex 
Chis. is in utter confusion on this whole 

assage, and nothing can be made of 
it. (4.) All the circumstances referred 
to in connection with him who is here 


to.apply it in the sense in which among | valled “ Messiah the Prince” are such 
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as to be properly applicable to the work 
which the Lord Jesus came to do, and 
not to Cyrus, or Antiochus, or any 
other leader or ruler. See the Notes 
on ver. 24. ‘To no other one, accord- 
ing to the interpretation which the 
passage in that verse seems to demand, 
can the expressions there used be ap- 
plied. In that exposition it was shown 
that the verse is designed to give a 
general view of what would be accom- 
plished, -or of what is expressed more 
in detail in the remaining verses of the 
vision, and that the language there 
used can be applied properly to the 
work which the Lord Jesus came to 
accomplish. -Assuredly to no one else 
can the phrases ‘‘to restrain transgres- 
sion,” ‘‘to seal up sins,” ‘‘to cover 
over iniquity,” ‘‘to bring in everlast- 
ing righteousness,” ‘‘to seal up the 
vision and prophecy,” and ‘‘to conse- 
crate the most holy place,” be so well 
applied. The same is true of the 
language in the subsequent part of 
the prophecy, “‘ Messiah shall be cut 
off,” “‘not for himself,” ‘‘shall confirm 
the covenant,” ‘‘ cause the oblation to 
cease.” Any one may see the perplexi- 
ties in which they are involved by 
adopting another interpretation, by 
consulting Bertholdt, or Lengerke on 
the passage. (5.) The expression here 


used (‘ prince” —7"33)—is applied to 
the Messiah beyond all question in Isa. 
lv. 4: “I have given him fora witness 
to the people, a leader—n31—and a 
commander to the people.” (6.) The 
perplexity attending any other inter- 
pretation is an additional proof of this 
point. In full illustration of this, it is 
necessary only to refer to the views of 
Bertholdt and Eichhorn as above ex- 
hibited. Whatever may be said about 
the difficulties on the supposition that 
it refers to the Lord Jesus—the true 
Messiah—no one can undertake to re- 
concile the applications which they 
have proposed with any belief of the 
inspiration of the passage. ‘These con- 
siderations seem to me to make it clear 
that the prophecy had reference to the 
Messiah properly so called—the hope 
and the expectation of the Jewish 
people. There can be no doubt that 
Daniel would so understand it; there 
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can be no doubt that it would be so 
applied by the Jews. 

IT. The next question is, From what 
point are we to reckon in computing 
the time when the Messiah would ap- 


pear—the terminus a quo? It is im- 
portant to fix this, for the whole ques- 
tion of the fulfilment depends on it, 
and honesty requires that it should be 
determined without reference to the 
time to which four hundred and ninety 
years would reach—or the terminus ad 
quem. It is clearly not proper to do 
as Prideaux does, to assume that it 
refers to the birth of Christ, and then 
to reckon backward to a time which 
may be made to mean the ‘‘ going 
forth of the commandment.” The true 
method, undoubtedly, would be to fix 
on a time which would accord with the 
expression here, with no reference to 
the question of the fulfilment—for in 
that way only can it be determined to 
be a true prophecy, and in that way 
only would it be of any use to Daniel, 
or to those who succeeded him. It 
need hardly be said, that a great variety 
of opinions have been maintained in 
regard to the time designated by the 
‘‘ooing forth of the commandment.” 
Bertholdt (pp. 567, 568) mentions no 
less than thirteen opinions which have 
been entertained on this point, and in 
such a variety of sentiment, it seems 
almost hopeless to be able to ascertain 
the truth with certainty. Now, in de- 
termining this, there are a few points 
which may be regarded as certain. 
They are such as these: (a) That the 
commandment referred to is one that 
is issued by some prince or king hav- 
ing authority, and not the purpose of 
God. See Notes above on the first 
part of the verse. (b) That the distinct 
command would be to ‘“‘restore and 
build Jerusalem.” This is specified, 
and therefore would seem to be dis- 
tinguished from a command to build 
the temple, or to restore that from its 
state of ruin. It is true that the one 
might appear to be implied in the 
other, and yet this does not necessarily 
follow. . For various causes it might 
be permitted to the Jews to rebuild 
their temple, and there might be a 
royal ordinance commanding that, 
while there was no purpose to restore 
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the city to its former power and splen- 
dour, and even while there might be 
strong objections to it. For the use 
of the Jews who still resided in Pales- 
tine, and for those who were about to 
return, it might be a matter of policy 
to permit them to rebuild their temple, 
and even to aid them in it, while yet 
it might be regarded as perilous to 
allow them to rebuild the city, and to 
place it in its former condition of 
strength and power. 
easily fortified; it had cost the Baby- 
lonian monarch much time, and had 
occasioned him many losses, before he 
had been able to conquer and subdue 
it, and, even to Cyrus, it might be a 
matter of very questionable policy to 
allow it to be built and fortified again. 
Accordingly we find that, as a matter 
of fact, the permission to rebuild the 
temple, and the permission to rebuild 
the city, were quite different things, 
and were separately granted by differ- 
ent sovereigns, and that the work was 
executed by different persons. The 
former might, without impropriety, be 
regarded as the close of the captivity 
—or the end of the ‘“‘ seventy years” of 
Jeremiah—for a permission to rebuild 
the temple was, in fact, a permission 
to return to their own country, and an 
implied purpose to aid them in it, 
while a considerable interval might, 
and probably would elapse, before a 
distinct command was issued to restore 
and rebuild the city itself, and even 
then a long period might intervene be- 
fore it would be completed. Accord- 
ingly, in the edict published by Cyrus, 
the permission to rebuild the temple is 
the one that is carefully specified : 
“Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia, 
The Lord God of heaven hath given 
me all the kingdoms of the earth; and 
he hath charged me to build him an 
house at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. 
Who is there among you of all his peo- 
ple? his God be with him, and let him 
go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, 
and build the house of the Lord God of 
Israel (he is the God), which is in 
Jerusalem,” Ezra i. 2, 3. In this or- 


der there is nothing said of the restora- 
tion of the city, and that in fact occur- 
red at a different time, and under the 
direction of different leaders. The first 
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enterprise was to rebuild the temple; 
it was still a question whether it would 
be a matter of policy to allow the city 
to be rebuilt, and that was in fact ac- 
complished ata different time. These 
considerations seem to make it certain 
that the edict referred to here was not 
that which was issued by Cyrus, but 
must have been a subsequent decree 
bearing particularly on the rebuilding 
of the city itself. It is true that the 
command to rebuild the temple would 
imply that either there were persons 
residing amidst the ruins of Jerusalem, 
or in the land of Palestine, who were 
to worship there, and that there would 
be inhabitants in Jerusalem, probably 
those who would go from Babylon— 
for otherwise the temple would be of 
no service, but stillthis might be, and 
there be no permission to rebuild the 
city with any degree of its ancient 
strength and splendour, and none to 
surround wt with walls—a very ma- 
terial thing in the structure of an an- 
cient city. (c) This interpretation is 
confirmed by the latter part of the 
verse: ‘the street shall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times.” 
If the word rendered wall meanstrench 
or ditch, as [have supposed, still it was 
a trench or ditch which was designed 
as a defence of a city, or which was 
excavated for making a wall, for the 
purpose of fortifying a walled city in 
order to make it stronger, and the ex- 
pression is one which would not be 
applied to the mere purpose of rebuild- 
ing the temple, nor would it be used 
except in a command to restore the 
city itself. We are, then, in the fair 
interpretation of the passage, required 
now to show that such a command 
went forth from the Persian king to 
‘‘restore and rebuild” the city itself— 
that is, a permission to put it into 
such a condition of strength as it was 
before. 

In order to see how this interpreta- 
tion accords with the facts in the case, 
and to determine whether such a pe- 
riod can be found as shall properly 
correspond with. this interpretation, 
and enable us to ascertain the point of 
time here referred to—the terminus a 
quo—it is proper to inquire what are 
the facts which history has preserved. 
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For this purpose, I looked at this 
point of the investigation into Jahn’s 
Hebrew Commonwealth, (pp. 160-177), 
a work not written with any refer- 
ence to the fulfilment of this pro- 
phecy, and which, indeed, in the por- 
tion relating to this period of the 
world, makes no allusion whatever to 
Daniel. The inquiry which it was ne- 
cessary to settle was, whether under 
any of the Persian kings there was any 
order or command which would pro- 
perly correspond with what we have 
ascertained to be the fair meaning of 
the passage. A very brief synopsis of 
the principal events recorded by Jahn 
as bearing on the restoration of the 
Jews to their own country, will be all 
that is needful to add to determine the 
question before us. 

The kings of the Persian universal 
monarchy, according to Ptolemy, were 
ten, and the whole sum of their reign 
two hundred and seven years—from 
the time of Cyaxares II. to the time of 
Alexander the Great. But Ptolemy’s 
specific object being chronology, he 
omitted those who continued not on 
the throne a full year, and referred the 
months of their reign, partly to the 
preceding, and partly to the succeed- 
ing monarch, ‘The whole number of 
sovereigns was in reality fourteen, as 
appears by the following table :— 


B.C. YEARS, MONTHS. 
538. Cyaxares IT. reigned... 2 - 
Boe. Cyrusurs ct han eae — 
529. Cambyses ..,....00+0+0s00s ¥i 5 
529. Smerdia. eid. — a 
521. Darius Hystaspis....... 36 _ 
BBG Nt METKES ie. - couse enere 21 — 
464, Artaxerxes Longimanus 40 3 
Adds NOrxes UL.letcces gene. -— 2 
424, Sogdianus,....0..000coees — a 
423. Darius INGOTS eerie 19 — 
404, Artaxerxes Mnemon,.. 46 — 
308. Darius Ochus..........0. 21 — 
SOTAPATSES Mere: te Pe. ceetneee _ 2 
3835. Darius Codomanus..... — 4. 


Under the reign of this last prince, 
B.C. 331, the kingdom was entirely 
subdued by Alexander the Great. 

In respect to the question whether any 
order or command was issued pertain- 
ing to the rebuilding of the city of Jeru- 
salem that corresponds with the mean- 
ing of the prediction asabove explained, 
the following facts will probably fur- 
nish all the knowledge which can be 
obtained :— 
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(a) Cyaxares II. Of course there 
was nothing in the time of Cyaxares 
II., the Darius of Daniel (vi. 1; ix. 1), 
as it was under him that Babylon was 
conquered, and there was no move- 
ment towards a restoration of the Jews 
to their own land commenced by him, 
the first movement of that kind being 
under Cyrus., 

(b) Cyrus. ‘What was the nature of 
the order issued by him we have seen 
above. It was a command to build 
the temple, and was limited to that, 
and involved no reference to the city. 
The command, as we have seen above, 
did not extend to that, and there were 
probably good reasons why it was not 
contemplated that it should be rebuilt 
in its former strength, and fortified as 
it was before. The purpose to fortify 
the city, or to encompass it by a wall 
or ditch, or even to build it at all, 
could not have been brought. within 
the order of Cyrus, as recorded in 
Ezra, and that is the only form of the 
order which we have. The language 
of Daniel, therefore, seems to have 
been chosen of design when he says 
that the command would be issued to 
rebuild the city, not the temple. At 
any rate, such is the language, and 
such was not the order of Cyrus. 

(c) Cambyses. After the death of 
Cyrus the Samaritans wrote to Cam- 
byses (called, by Ezra, Ahasuerus) 
against the Jews. Weare not in- 
formed what effect this letter pro- 
duced, but we can easily judge from 
the character of this degenerate son of 
Cyrus, as it is represented in history. 
He was a ‘‘thoughtless, gluttonous, 
furious warrior, who was considered 
as raving mad even by his own sub- 
jects."—Jahn. He madly invaded 
Egypt, and on his return learned that 
Smerdis, his brother, had usurped the 
throne in his absence ; and died of a 
wound received from the falling of his 
sword from its sheath, as he was mount- 
ing his horse. No order is mentioned 
during his reign pertaining to the re- 
building either of the city or the temple. 

(d) Smerdis. He retained the throne 
about seven months. In the Bible he 
has the name of Artaxerxes. Comp., 
respecting him, Ctesias, x. ; Justin, i. 
9; Herod. iii. 61-67. ‘‘To this mo- 
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narch the Samaritans again addressed 
themselves, complaining that the Jews 
were building (that is, fortifying) the 
city of Jerusalem, which they had 
never thought of doing ; and in conse- 
quence of this false accusation, Smerdis 
issued a positive prohibition of their 
work.”—Jahn. Two things, therefore, 
may be remarked respecting this reign : 
—(1) the order or commandment re- 
ferred to by Daniel could not have 
been issued during this reign, since 
there was an express ‘prohibition ” 
against the work of building and for- 
tifying the city ; and (2) this confirms 
what is said above about the improba- 
bility that any order would have been 
issued by Cyrus to rebuild and fortify 
the city itself. It could not but have 
been foreseen that such an order would 
be likely to excite opposition from the 
Samaritans, and to cause internal dis- 
sensions and difficulties in Palestine, 
and it is not probable that the Persian 
government would allow the rebuilding 
of a city that would lead to such col- 
lisions. 

(e) Darius Hystaspis. 
thirty-six years. He was a mild and 
benevolent ruler. ‘‘ As Smerdis was 
a mere usurper, his prohibition of re- 
building the temple was of no autho- 
rity.”—Jahn. Inthe second year of his 
reign, Haggai and Zechariah appeared, 
who plied the governor Zerubbabel, 
the high-priest Joshua, and the whole 
people, with such powerful appeals to 
the Divine commands, that the build- 
ing of the house of God was once more 
resumed. Upon this, Tatnai, the Per- 
gian governor on the west side of the 
Euphrates, came with his officers to 
call the Jews to an account, who re- 
ferred him to the permission of Cyrus, 
and the Jews were suffered to proceed. 
The whole matter was, however, made 
known to Darius, and he caused search 
to be made among the archives of the 
state in reference to the alleged decree 
of Cyrus. The edict of Cyrus was 
found, which directed that a temple 
should be built at Jerusalem at the 
royal expense, and of much larger di- 
mensions than the former. A copy of 
this was sent to Tatnai, and he was com- 
manded to see that the work should be 
. forwarded, and that the expenses should 
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be defrayed from the royal treasury, 
and that the priests should be supplied 
with whatever was necessary to keep 
up the daily sacrifice. The work was, 
therefore, pressed on with renewed 
vigour, and in the sixth year of his 
reign the temple was completed and 
consecrated. The remainder of his 
reign was spent in unnecessary wars 
with Scythia, Thrace, India, and 
Greece. He’suffered an overthrow at 
Marathon, and was preparing for a 
more energetic campaign in Greece 
when he died, and left his dominion 
and his wars to Xerxes. No order was 
issued during his reign for the rebuild- 
ing of the city of Jerusalem. All his 
edicts pertain to the original grant of 
Cyrus—the permission to build the 
temple. 

(f) Xerxes I. The career of Xerxes: 
is well known. He was distinguished 
for gluttony, voluptuousness, and cruel- 
ty. He is celebrated for his invasion 
of Greece, for the check which he met 
at Thermopyle, and for the overthrow 
of his naval forces at Salamis by 
Themistocles. In the twenty-first year 
of his reign he was murdered by Arta- 
banus, commander of his life-guard. 
He died in the year 464 B.c. Accord- 
ing to Jahn, it is probable that ‘‘the 
Artaxerxes of Ezra, who is mentioned 
next after Darius Hystaspis, and the 
Ahasuerus of Esther, are names of 
Xerxes I.” If so, it was under him 
that the second caravan of Jews went 
to Judea, under the direction of Ezra 
(Ezra vii.) Xerxes, if he was the 
prince referred to, gave Ezra an ample 
commission in regard to the temple at 
Jerusalem, granting him full power to 
do all that was necessary to maintain 
public worship there, and committing 
to him the vessels of gold and silver in 
Babylon, pertaining to the temple, &c. 
The decree may be found in Ezra vii. 
13-26. This decree, however, relates 
wholly to the temple—the ‘‘house of 
God.” There was no order for rebuild- 
ing the city, and there is no evidence 
that anything material was done in 
building the city, or the walls. Re- 


specting this reign, Jahn remarks, 
‘¢The Hebrew colony in Judea seems 
never to have been in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 
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justice was particularly defective, and 
neither civil nor religious institutions 
were firmly established. Accordingly, 
the king gave permission anew for all 
Hebrews to emigrate to Judea,” p. 172. 
Ezra made the journey with the cara- 
van in three months; deposited the 
precious gifts in the temple, caused the 
Scriptures to be read and explained; 
commenced a moral reformation, but 
did nothing, so far as appears, in re- 
constructing the city—for his commis- 
sion did not extend to that. 

(9) Artaxerxes Longimanus. Ac- 
cording to Jahn, he began to reign B.C. 
464, and reigned forty years and three 
months. It was during his reign that 
Nehemiah lived, and that he acted as 
governor of Judea. The colony in 
Judea, says Jahn, which had been so 
- flourishing in the time of Ezra, had 
greatly declined, in consequence of the 
fact that Syria and Phcenicia had been 
the rendezvous of the armies of Arta- 
xerxes. ‘‘ Nehemiah, the cup-bearer of 
Artaxerxes, learned the unhappy state 
of the Hebrews, B.c. 444, from a cer- 
tain Jew named Hanani, who had 
come from Judea to Shushan with a 
caravan. Of the regulations intro- 
duced by Esra 478 B.c. there was little 
remaining, and, amid the confusions 
of war, the condition of the Jews con- 
tinually grew worse. This information 
so affected Nehemiah that the king 
observed his melancholy, and inquiring 
its cause, he appointed him governor 
of Judea, with full power to fortify 
Jerusalem, and thus to secure it from 
the disasters to which unprotected 
places are always exposed in time of 
war. Orders were sent to the royal 
officers west of the Euphrates to assist 
in the fortification of the city, and to 
furnish the requisite timber from the 
king’s forest ; probably on Mount Li- 
banus, near the sources of the river 
Kadisha, as that was the place cele- 
brated for its cedars. Thus commis- 
sioned, Nehemiah journeyed to Judea, 
accompanied by military officers and 
cavalry,” pp. 175, 176. Jahn further 
adds, ‘‘as soon as Nehemiah, on his 
arrival in Palestine, had been acknow- 
ledged governor of Judea by the royal 
officers, he made known his prepara- 
tions for fortifying Jerusalem to the 
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elders who composed the Jewish coun- 
cil. All the heads of houses, and the 
high-priest Eliashib, engaged zealously 
in the work. The chiefs of the Sama- 
ritans, Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem, 
endeavoured to thwart their under- 
taking by insults, by malicious in- 
sinuations that it was a preparation 
for revolt, by plots, and by threats of 
a hostile attack. The Jews, notwith- 
standing, proceeded earnestly in their 
business, armed thelabourers, protected 
them still further by a guard of armed 
citizens, and at length happily com- 
pleted the walls of their city.” We 
have reached a point, then, in the his- 
tory of the kings of Persia, when there 
was a distinct order to restore and 
fortify Jerusalem, and when there was 
an express expedition undertaken to 
accomplish this result, In the history 
of these kings, as reported by Jahn, 
this is the first order that would seem 
to correspond with the language of 
Daniel—‘‘the commandment to restore 
and rebuild Jerusalem,” and the asser- 
tion that ‘‘the street should be built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous 
times.” It may be well, therefore, to 
pause here, and to look more distinctly 
at this order of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, and inquire into its conformity 
with the language of Daniel. The 
circumstances, then, as stated in the 
book of Nehemiah, are these: (a) Nehe- 
miah learned from Hanani the state of 
his brethren in Judea, and the fact 
that the ‘‘ walls of the city were broken 
down, and that the gates were burned 
with fire,” and that the people who 
were at Jerusalem were in a state of 
‘‘ereat affliction and reproach,” and 
gave himself to weeping, and fasting, 
and prayer, on that account, Neh. i. 
(6) On coming into the presence of 
Artaxerxes, to perform the usual duty 
of presenting the wine to the king, the 
king saw the sadness and distress of - 
Nehemiah, and inquired the cause, 
Neh. ii. 1, 2. This, Nehemiah (ii. 1) 
is careful to remark occurred in the 
twentieth year of his reign. (c) He 
states distinctly, that it was because 
Jerusalem was still in ruins: ‘‘ Why 
should not my countenance be sad, 
when the city, the place of my fathers’ 
sepulchres, lieth waste, and the gates 
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thereof are consumed with fire ?” Neh. 
ii. 3. (d) The request of Nehemiah, in 
accordance with thelanguagein Daniel, 
was, that he might be permitted to go 
to Jerusalem and rebuild the city: 
‘And I said unto the king, If it please 
the king, and if thy servant have found 
- favour in thy sight, that thou wouldst 
send me unto Judah, wnto the city of 
my fathers’ sepulchres, that I may build 
it,” Neh. ii. 5. (e) The edict of Ar- 
taxerxes contemplated the same thing 
which is foretold by the angelto Daniel: 
*‘And a letter unto Asaph the keeper 
of the king’s forest, that he may give 
me timber to make beams for the gates 
of the palace which appertained to the 
house, and for the wall of the city,” 
&c., Neh. ii. 8. (jf) The work which 
Nehemiah did, under this edict, was 
that which is supposed in the predic- 
tion in Daniel. His first work was to 
go forth by night to survey the state of 
the city: ‘‘AndI went out by night by 
the gate of the valley, &c., and viewed 
the walls of Jerusalem, which were 
broken down, and the gates thereof 
were consumed with fire,” Neh. ii. 13. 
His next work was to propose to re- 
build these walls again: ‘‘Then said I 
unto them, Ye see the distress that we 
are in, how Jerusalem lieth waste, 
and the gates thereof are burned with 
fire: come, and let us build up the wall 
of Jerusalem, that we be no more a 
reproach,” ver. 17. The next work 
was to rebuild those walls, a full de- 
scription of which we have in the third 
chapter of Nehemiah, vers. 1-32, and 
in ch. iv. 1-23. The city was thus 
fortified. It was built again according 
to the purpose of Nehemiah, and ac- 
cording to the decree of Artaxerxes. 
It took its place again as a fortified 
city, and the promised work of restor- 
ing and rebuilding it was complete. 
(g) The building of the city and the 
walls under Nehemiah occurred in just 
such circumstances as are predicted by 
Daniel. The angel says, ‘‘ The wall 
shall be built again, even in troublous 
times.” Let any one read the account 
of the rebuilding in Nehemiah—the 
description of the ‘‘troubles ” which 
were produced by the opposition of 
Sanballat and those associated with 
him (Neh. iv.), and he will see the 
Danie IL. 
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striking accuracy of this expression— 
an accuracy as entire as if it had been 
employed after the event in describing 
it, instead of having been used before 
in predicting it. 

lt may confirm this interpretation 
to make three remarks: (1.) After this 
decree of Artaxerxes there was no order 
issued by Persian kings pertaining to 
the restoration and rebuilding of the 
city. Neither Xerxes II., nor Sog- 
dianus, nor Darius Nothus, nor Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, nor Darius Ochus, nor 
Arses, nor Darius Codomanus, issued 
any decree that corresponded at all 
with this prediction, or any that re- 
lated to the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
There was no occasion for any, for the 
work was done. (2.) A second remark 
is, that, in the language of Hengsten- 
berg, ‘‘ Until the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, the new city of Jerusalem 
was an open, thinly inhabited village, 
exposed to all aggressions from its 
neighbours, sustaining the same rela- 
tion to the former and the latter city 
as the huts erected after the burning 
of a city for the first protection from 
rain and wind do to those which are 
still uninjured, or which have been re- 
built.”—-Christ. 11.381. This is quite 
apparent from the remarks which have 
been already made respecting the state 
of the city. The want of any permis- 
sion to rebuild the city and the walls ; 
the fact that the permission to return 
extended only to a right to rebuild 
the temple; the improbabilities above 
stated, that the rebuilding of the city 
in its strength would be allowed when 
they first returned, and the account 
which Nehemiah gives of the condition 
of Jerusalem at the time when he asked 
leave to go and ‘‘build” it, all tend to 
confirm this supposition. See Heng- 
stenberg, as above, pp. 381-386. (3.) 
A third remark is, that a confirmation 
of this may be found in the book of 
Kcclesiasticus, showing how Nehemiah 
was regarded in respect to the rebuild- 
ing of the city: ‘‘And among the elect 
was Neemias, whose renown is great, 
who raised up for us the walls that 
were fallen, and set up the gates and 
the bars, and raised up our ruins 
again,” ch. xlix. 13. On the other 
hand, Joshua and Zerubbabel are ex- 
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tolled only as rebuilders of the temple: 
‘‘How shall we magnify Zorobabel ? 
even he was as a signet on the right 
hand:” ‘‘so was Jesus the son of Jose- 
dec: who in their time builded the 
house and set up a holy temple to the 
Lord,” vers. 11, 12. These conside- 
rations make the case clear, it seems 
to me, that the time referred to—the 
terminus a quo—according to the fair 
interpretation, was the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes. To this we are con- 
ducted by the proper and necessary 
exposition of the language, and by the 
orders actually issued from the Per- 
sian court in regard to the temple and 
city. 

ff it should be objected—the only 
objection of importance that has been 
alleged against it—that this would not 
meet the inquiry of Daniel; that he 
was seeking for the time when the 
captivity would cease, and looking for 
its termination as predicted by Jere- 
miah ; that it would not console him 
to be referred to a period so remote as 
is here supposed—the time of the re- 
building of the city; and, still more, 
that, not knowing that time, the pro- 
phecy would afford him no basis of cal- 
culation as to the appearing of the 
Messiah, it may be replied: (a) That 
the prediction contained all the conso- 
lation and assurance which Daniel 
sought—the assurance that the city 
would be rebuilt, andthatan order would 
go forth for its restoration. (b) That 
the angel does not profess to answer 
the precise point of the inquiry which 
Daniel had ‘suggested. ‘The prayer of 
Daniel was the occasion of uttering a 
higher prophecy than the one which 
he had been contemplating. (c) It is 
not necessary to suppose that the de- 
sign was that Daniel should be able to 
compute the exact time when the 
Messiah would appear. It was suffi- 
cient for him if he had the assurance 
that he would appear, and if he were 
furnished with a basis by which it 
might be calculated when he would 
appear, after the order to rebuild the 
city had gone forth. (d) At any rate, 
the prophecy must have appeared to 
Daniel to have a much more important 
meaning than would be implied merely 
by a direct answer to his prayer—per- 
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taining to the close of the exile. The 
prophecy indubitably stretched far into 
future years. Daniel must have seen 
at once that it contained an important 
disclosure respecting future events, 
and, as it implied that the exile would 
close, and that the city would be re- 
built, and as he had already a suffi- 
cient intimation when the exile would 
close, from the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
we may suppose that the mind of 
Daniel would rest on tiis as more than 
he had desired to know—a revelation 
far beyond what he anticipated when 
he set apart this day for special prayer. 

The only remaining difficulty as to 
the time referred to as the beginning 
of the seventy weeks—the terminus a 
quo—is that of determining the exact 
chronology of the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes—the point from which we 
are to reckon. The time, however, 
varies only a few years according to 
the different estimates of chronology, 
and not so as materially to affect the 
result. The following are the principal 
estimates :— 





USING caneacsadagvevateenesareters 444 B.C. 
Hengstenberg.. 454 ,, 
Plalestree cies 444, 
Calmet cesce..ss. 449 ,, 
WISHED Mees cress cadeaeenenabccescenie 454 ,, 


It will be seen from this, that the dif- 
ference in the chronology is, at the 
greatest, but ten years, and in sucha 
matter, where the ancient records are 
so indefinite, and so little pains were 
taken to make exact dates, it cannot 
perhaps be expected that the time could 
be determined with exact accuracy. 
Nor, since the numbers used by the 
angel are in a sense rownd numbers— 
‘* seventy weeks,” ‘‘ sixty-two weeks,” 
‘‘one week,” is it necessary to sup- 
pose that the time could be made out 
with the exactness of a year, or a 
month—though this has been often 
attempted. It is sufficient if the pre- 
diction were so accurate and determi- 
nate that there could be no doubt, in 
general, as to the time of the appear- 
ing of the Messiah, and so that when 
he appeared it should be manifest that 
he was referred to. Hengstenberg, 
however, supposes that the chrono- 
logy can be made out with literal ac- 
curacy. See Christ. ii. 394-408. 
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Taking the dates above given as the 
terminus a quo of the prophecy—the 
time from which to reckon the begin- 
ning of the sixty-nine weeks to the 
‘‘ Messiah the Prince”’—or the four 
hundred and eighty-three years, we 
obtain, respectively, the following re- 
sults :— 

The period of 444 8.c., the period of Jahn 

and Hales, would extend to a.p. 39. 

That of 454 B.c., the period of Hengstenberg 

and Usher, to A.D. 29. 
That of 449 B.c., the period of Calmet, to 
A.D. 34. 

It is remarkable how all these periods 
terminate at about the time when the 
_ Lord Jesus entered on his work, or 
assumed, at his baptism, the public 
office of the Messiah—when he was 
thirty years of age. It is undeniable 
that, whichever reckoning be correct, 
or whatever computation we may sup- 
pose to have been employed by the 
Jews, the expectation would have been 
excited in the public mind that the 
Messiah was about to appear at that 
time. Perhaps the real truth may be 
seen in a stronger light still by sup- 
posing that if a sagacious impostor 
had resolved to take upon himself the 
office of the Messiah, and had so shaped 
his plans as to meet the national ex- 
pectations growing out of this predic- 
tion of Daniel, he would have un- 
doubtedly set up his claims at about 
the time when the Lord Jesus pub- 
licly appeared as the Messiah. Ac- 
cording to the common chronologies, 
there would not have been a variance 
of more than nine years in the calcu- 
lation, and, perhaps, after all, when 
we consider how little the chronology 
of ancient times has been regarded 
or settled, it is much more to be won- 
dered at that there should be so great 
accuracy than that the time is not 
more certainly determined. If, not- 
withstanding the confusion of ancient 
dates, the time is so nearly determined 
with accuracy, is it not rather to be 
presumed that if the facts of ancient 
history could be ascertained, the exact 
period would be found to have been 
predicted by the angel? 

IlI. The next point properly is, 
what is the time referred to by the 
phrase ‘‘unto the Messiah the Prince” 
—the terminus ad quem. Here there 
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can be but two opinions—that which 
refers it to his birth, and that which 
refers it to his public manifestation as 
the Messiah, or his taking the office 
upon himself. The remarks under the 
last head have conducted us to the 
probability that the latter is intended. 
Indeed, it is morally certain that this 
is so, if we have ascertained the t¢er- 
minus a quo with accuracy. The only 
question then is, whether this is the 
fair construction, or whether the lan- 
guage can properly be so applied. We 
have seen, in the interpretation of the 
phrase above, that the grammatical 
construction of the language is such as 
might, without impropriety, be applied 
to either event. It remains only to 
look at the probabilities that the latter 
was the design. It may be admitted, 
perhaps, that before the event occurred, 
there might have been some uncer- 
tainty on the subject, and that with 
many, on reading the prophecy, the 
supposition would be that it referred 
to the birth of the Messiah. But a 
careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the passage might even then 
have led to different expectation, and 
might have shown that the probabili- 
ties were that it was the public mani- 
festation of the Messiah that was in- 
tended. Those may be regarded as 
stronger now, and may be such as to 
leave no reasonable doubt on the mind ; 
that is, we may now see what would 
not be likely to have been seen then— 
as in the case of all the prophecies. 
Among these considerations are the 
following :—(a) Such an interpretation 
may be, after all, the most probable. 
If we conceive of one who should have 
predicted the appearance or coming of 
Jenghis Khan, or Alaric, or Attila, as 
conquerors, it would not be unnatural 
to refer this to their public appearing 
in that character, as to the time when 
they became known as such, and still 
more true would this be of one who: 
should be inaugurated or set apart toa 
public office. If, for example, there 
had been a prophecy of Gregory the 
Great, or Leo X., as Popes, it would 
be most natural, unless there was a 
distinct reference to their birth, to 
refer this to their election and conse- 
cration as Popes, for that would in 
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fact be the period when they appeared 
as such. (6) In the case of this pro- 
phecy, there is no allusion to the birth 
of the Messiah. It is not ‘‘to his 
birth,” or ‘‘to his incarnation,” but 
“unto the Messiah the Prince ;” that 
is, most manifestly, when he appeared 
as such, and was in fact such. In 
many instances in the prophecies there 
are allusions to the birth of the Mes- 
siah ; and so numerous and accurate 
had they become, that there was a 
general expectation of the event at 
about the time when he was actually 
born. But, in the passage before us, 
the language is that which would be 
used on the supposition that the de- 
signed reference was to his entering as 
. Messiah on the functions of his office, 
and not such as would have been so 
naturally employed if the reference had 
been to his birth. (c) His taking upon 


himself the office of the Messiah by 


baptism and by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on him was, in fact, the 
most prominent event in his work. 
Before that, ie had passed his life in 
obscurity. The work which he did as 
Messiah was commenced at that time, 
and was to be dated from that period. 
In fact, he was not the Messiah, as 
such, till he was set apart to the office 
—any more than an heir to a crown is 
Jing until he is crowned, or an elected 
chief-magistrate is president before he 
has taken the oath of office. The posi- 
tion which*he occupied was, that he 
was designated or destined for the office 
of the Messiah, but had not, in fact, 
entered on it, and could not as yet be 
spoken of as such. (d) This is the 
usual method of recording the reign of 
a king—not from his birth, but from 
his coronation. Thus, in the table 
above, respecting the Persian kings, 
the periods included are those from the 
beginning of the reign, not from the 
birth to the decease, So in all statutes 
and laws, as when we say the first of 
George IIT., or the second of Victoria, 
&e. (e) To these considerations may 
be added an argument stated by Heng- 
stenberg, which seems to make the 
proof irrefragable. It is in the fol 


lowing words :—‘‘ After the course of 
seventy weeks shall the whole work of 
salvation, to be performed by the Mes- 
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siah, be completed; after sixty-nine 
weeks, and, as it appears from the 
more accurate determination in ver. 
27, in the middle of the seventieth, he 
shall be cut off. As now, according to 
the passage before us, sixty-nine weeks 
shall elapse before the Messiah, there 
remains from that event to the com- 
pletion of salvation only a period of 
seven, until his violent death, of three 
and a half years; a certain proof that 
‘unto the Messiah’ must refer, not to 
his birth, but to the appearance of the 
Messiah as such.”—Christ. ii. 337. 
IV. The next question then is, whe- 
ther, according to this estimate, the 
time can be made out with any de- 
gree of accuracy. The date of the 
decrees of Artaxerxes are found to be, 
according to the common reckoning of 
chronologists, either 444, or 454, or 
449 B.c. The addition of 483 years 
to them we found also to reach, re- 
spectively, to A.D. 39, to A.D. 29, and 
to A.D. 34. One of these (29) varies 
scarcely at all from the time when the 
Saviour was baptized, at thirty years 
of age; another (34) varies scarcely 
at all from the time when he was 
put to death; and either of them is so 
accurate that the mind of any one who 
should have made the estimate when 
the command to build the city went 
forth, would have been directed with 
great precision to the expectation of 
the true time of his appearance ; and 
to those who lived when he did appear, 
the time was so accurate that, in the 
reckoning of any of the prevailing 
methods of chronology, it would have 
been sufficiently clear to lead them to 
the expectation that he was about to 
come. ‘Two or three remarks, how- 
ever, may be made in regard to this 
point. (a) One is, that it is now, per- 
haps, impossible to determine with 
precise accuracy the historical period 
of events so remote. ‘Time was not 
then measured as accurately as it is 
now ; current events were not as dis- 
tinctly recorded; chronological tables 
were not kept as they are now; there 
was no uniform method of determining 
the length of the year, and the records 
were much less safely kept. ‘This is 
manifest, because, even in so import- 
ant an event as the issuing of the com- 
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mand to rebuild the city in the time 
of Artaxerxes—an event whichit would 
be supposed was one of sufficient mo- 
ment to have merited an exact record, 
at least among the Jews. There is now, 
among the best chronologists, a dif- 
ference of ten years as to the compu- 
tation of the time. (db) There is a 
variation arising from the difference of 
the lunar or the solar year—some na- 
tions reckoning by the one, and some 
by the other—and the difference be- 
tween them, in the period now under 
consideration, would be greater than 
that which now occurs in the ordinary 
-reckonings of chronology. (c) Till the 
exact length of the year, as then under- 
stood, is ascertained, there can be no 
hope of fixing the time with the exact- 
ress of a month or a day; and if the 
usual and general understanding of the 
length of the year be adopted, then the 
time here referred to would be so intel- 
ligible that there would be no difficulty 
in. ascertaining at about whattime the 
Messiah was to appear, or when he did 
appear in determining that it was he. 
This was all that was really necessary 
in regard to the prophecy. (d) Yet it 
has been supposed that the time can 
be made out, even under these disad- 
vantages, with almost entire accuracy. 
The examination in the case may be 
seen at length in Hengstenberg, Chros. 
ii. 894-408. It is agreed on all hands 
that the commencement of the reign 
of Xerxes occurred in the year 485 
before Christ, and that Artaxerxes died 
in 423. The-difference concerns only 
the beginning of the reign of Artaxer- 
xes, If that occurred in the year 464 
B.c., then the problem is solved, for 
then the decree of the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes would occur 444 B.c. ; 
and if 483 be added to that, the 
result is A.D. 29—a difference, then, 
even in reckoning whole years and 
round numbers, of only one year be- 
tween that and the time when Jesus 
was baptized by John. The full proof 
of this point, about the beginning of 
the reign of Artaxerxes, may be seen 
in Hengstenberg, as above. ‘The argu- 
ment, though long, is so important, 
and so clear, that it may without im- 
propriety be inserted in this place :— 
“According to the prophecy, the 
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terminus a& quo, the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, is separated from the ter- 
minus ad quem, the public appearance 
of Christ, by a period of sixty-nine 
weeks of years, or four hundred and 
eighty-three years. If, now, we com- 
pare history with this, it must appear, 
even to the most prejudiced, in the 
highest degree remarkable, that, among 
all the current chronological determi- 
nations of this period, not one differs 
over ten years from the testimony of 
the prophecy. This wonder must rise 
to the highest pitch, when it appears 
from an accurate examination of these 
determinations, that the only one 
among them which is correct makes 
the prophecy and history correspond 
with each other even to a year. 

“¢ Happily, to attain this end, we are 
not compelled to involve ourselves in 
a labyrinth of chronological inquiries. 
We find ourselves, in the main, on 
sure ground. All chronologists agree, 
that the commencement of the reign 
of Xerxes falls in the year 485 before 
Christ, the death of Artaxerxes, in the 
year 423. The difference concerns only 
the year of the commencement of the 
reion of Artaxerxes. Our problem is 
completely solved, when we have shown 
that this falls in the year 474 before 
Christ. For then the twentieth year 
of Artaxerxes is the year 455 before 
Christ, according to the usual reckon- 
ing.* = 299 U.C. 

Add to this, 483 years. 


782 U.C. 

‘We should probably have been 
saved the trouble of this investigation, 
had not the error of an acute man, and 
the want of independence in his suc- 
cessors, darkened what was in itself 
clear. According to Thucydides, Arta- 
xerxes began to reign shortly before 
the flight of Themistocles to Asia, De- 
ceived by certain specious arguments, 
hereafter to be examined, Dodwell, 
in the Annall. Thucyd., placed both 


* The intelligent reader will perceive that the 
author has intentionally made his investigation 
entirely independent of the difficult inquiries 
respecting the year of the birth of Christ, which, 
in his judgment, have in recent times, by the 
introduction of uncertain astronomical combina- 
tions, particularly by Munter and Ideler, been 
led far astray. 
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events in the year 465 before Christ. 
The thorough refutation of Vitringa, 
in the cited treatise, remained, strange 
as it may appear, unknown to the 
philologians and historians, even as it 
seems to those of Holland, as Wessel- 
ing. The view of Dodwell, adopted 
also by Corsini in the Fasta Attica, 
became the prevailing one, at which 
we cannot wonder, when we consider 
how seldom, in modern times, chrono- 
logical investigations in general have 
been fundamental and independent ; 
when e.g., we observe that Poppo, a 
generally esteemed recent editor of 
Thucydides, in a thick volume, enti- 
tled, Jn Thucydidem Commentarit poli- 
tict, geograph., chronologict, furnishes, 
in reference to the last, nothing more 
than a reprint of the school edition of 
the chronological tables collected from 
Dodwell, excusing himself with an odio 
quodam, inveterato totius hujus disci- 
pling! Clinton also (Fastt Hellenict, 
lat. vert. Kriiger, Leipz., 1830), though 
he clearly perceives that Dodwell has 
confused the whole chronology of this 
period (comp., ¢.g., p. 248-253), has 
not been able to free himself from him 
in the most important points, though 
he successfully opposed him in several ; 
and thus the confusion only becomes 
still greater, since now neither the ac- 
tual chronological succession of events, 
nor the one ingeniously invented by 
Dodwell, any longer remains. Never- 
theless, the truth is advanced by this 
increased confusion. For now the har- 
mony introduced by Dodwell into the 
fictitious history is destroyed. The 
honour, however, of having again dis- 
covered the true path, belongs to Krii- 
ger alone, who, after more than a 
hundred years, as an entirely indepen- 
dent inquirer, coincides with Vitringa, 
in the same result, and in part in the 
employment of the same arguments. 
In the acute treatise, Ueber den Cimo- 
nischen Frieden (in the Archiv f. Philo- 
logie und Pddagog. von Seebode, I. 2, 
p. 205, ff.) he places the death of Xer- 
xes in the year 474 or 473, and the 
flight of Themistocles a year later. 
This treatise may serve to shame those 
who reject in the mass the grounds of 
our opinion (to the establishment of 
which we now proceed), with the re- 
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mark, that the author has only found 
what he sought. Whoever does not 
feel capable of entering independently 
upon the investigation, should at least 
be prevented from condemning, by the 
circumstance, that a learned man, who 
has no other design in view than to 
elucidate a chronologically confused 
period of Grecian history, gives, for 
the event which serves to determine 
the terminus a quo of our prophecy, the 
precise year, which places prophecy and 
fulfilment in the most exact harmony. 

‘“‘We examine first the grounds 
which seem to favour the opinion, 
that the reign of Artaxerxes com- 
menced in the year 465. (1.) ‘The 
flight of Themistocles must precede the 
transfer of the dominion of Greece from 
Athens to Sparta by several years. 
For this happened during the siege of 
Byzantium, when the treasonable ef- 
forts of Pausanias first commenced ; 
the flight of Themistocles, however, 
was a consequence of the complaint, 
which was raised against him, out of 
the documents found after the death of 
Pausanias. But Isocrates says, in the 
Panathenaikos, that the dominion of 
the Lacedemonians had endured ten 
years. The expedition of Xerxes, taken 
as the terminus a quo, this transfer falls 
in the year 470.’ But we may spare 
ourselves the labour which Vitringa 
takes to invalidate this alleged testi- 
mony of Isocrates, since all recent 
scholars, in part independent of one 
another, agree that Isocrates speaks of 
a ten years’ dominion, not before, but 
after that of the Athenians; compare 
Coray on Pan. c. 19; Dahlmann, Fors- 
chungen, I. p. 45; Kriiger, p. 221; Clin- 
ton, p. 250, ff. (2.) That Themistocles 
in the year 472 was still in Athens, 
Corsini infers (Fasti Att. III. p. 180) 
from 41. lib. 9, c. 5. According to 
this, Themistocles sent back Hiero, 
who was coming tothe Olympic games, 
asserting that, whoever had not taken 
part,in the greatest danger, could not 
be a sharer of the joy. (The fact is 
also related by Plutarch.) Now as 
Hiero, Ol. 75, 3 (478), began to reign, 
only the Ol. 77 (472) could be intended. 
But who does not at once perceive that 
the reference to the games of the Ol. 
76 (476) was far more obvious, since 
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the occurrence pre-supposed that the 
Kiyioros trav xsdvvwy was still fresh in 
remembrance? (3.) According to this 
supposition, Xerxes would reign only 
eleven years; Artaxerxes, on the con- 
trary, fifty-one. This is in opposition 
to the testimony of the Can. Ptolem. 
(comp. thereon Ideler, I. p. 109, ff.), 
which gives to Xerxes twenty-one, and 
to Artaxerxes forty-one years, and of 
Ctesias, who gives to Artaxerxes forty- 
two years, and of some other writers ; 
comp. the passages in Bahr on Ctesias, 
p. 184. Ceteris paribus, this argument 
would be wholly decisive. But when 
other weighty authorities are opposed to 
it, it is not of itselfsufficient to outweigh 
them. The canon has high authority, 
only where it rests on astronomical ob- 
servations, which is here not the case. 
Otherwise it stands on the same ground 
as all other historical sources. The 
whole error was committed, as soon as 
only an .@ in an ancient authority was 
confounded with a x« ; for when a reign 
of twenty-one years had thus been at- 
tributed to Xerxes, the shortening of 
the reign of Artaxerxes io forty-one 
‘years necessarily followed. Wesseling 
(on Diod. 12, 64) attributes forty-five 
years to Artaxerxes, thus without hesi- 
tation rejecting the authority of the 
canon. ‘To these arguments, already 
’ adduced by others, we subjoin the fol- 
lowing. (4.) It seems to be evident 
from Ctesias, ch. 20, that Artaxerxes 
was born a considerable time after the 
commencement of the reign of Xerxes. 
Ctesias, after relating it, proceeds— 
yausi dt Bipkns’Ovioa buyurten"Auorow 
nal yivera aire amis Anoeiaios, 24) orépos 
fete dbo ten Loracarns, xual irs “Apra- 
Ziokns. If he relates the events in the 
true chronological order, Artaxerxes in 
the year 474 could at most have been 
seven years old. On the contrary, 
however, all accounts agree, that at 
the death of Xerxes, although still 
young (comp. Justin, 3, 1), he was yet 
of a sufficient age to be capable of 
reigning himself. We must not be 
satisfied with the answer that it is very 
improbable that Xerxes, who was born 
at the beginning of the thirty-sixth year 
of the reign of Darius (comp. Herod. 
7, 2), and was already thirty-four or 
thirty-five years old at his death, was 
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not married until so late a period. Ctes- 
ias himself frees us from the embarrass- 
ment into which we were thrown by his 
inaccuracy. According to chap. 22, 
Megabyzus was already married, be- 
fore the expedition against Greece, with 
a daughter of Xerxes, who, already 
mentioned (ch. 20), if Ctesias is there 
chronologically accurate, could not have 
been born before that time. Accord- 
ing toch. 28, Megabyzus, immediately 
after the return of Xerxes from Greece, 
complained to him of the shameful con- 
duct of this wife of his. (5.) There can 
be no doubt that the Ahasuerus of the 
book of Esther is the same as Xerxes. 
But the twelfth year of this king is 
there expressly mentioned, ch. iii. 7, 
and the events related in the following 
context fall, in part, about the end of 
the same year. But this difficulty 
vanishes, as soon as we include the 
years of the co-regency of Xerxes with 
Darius. According to the full account 
in. Herodot. 7, ch. 2-4, Xerxes, two 
years before the death of Darius, was 
established by him as king: comp. ¢.¢. 
ch. 4—aaddeZe 38 Bacirja Wigonos Axpeios 
Eipéea. Of the custom of the Hebrew 
writers to include the years of a co- 
regency, where it existed, we have a 
remarkable example in the account con- 
cerning Nebuchadnezzar (comp. Bietr. 
I. p. 63). But we find even in the 
book of Esther itself plain indications 
of this mode of reckoning. The ac- 
count of the great feast (ch.i.) is placed 
in its true light by this supposition. 
The occasion of it was the actwal com- 
mencement of the reign of Xerxes, 
though we need not on this account 
exclude, what has hitherto been re- 
garded as the exclusive object, consul- 
tations with the nobles respecting the 
expeditions about to be undertaken. 
What is related (ch. ii. 16) then falis 
precisely in the time of the. return of 
Xerxes from Greece, while otherwise, 
and this is attended with difficulty, 
about two years after that event. 
‘We now proceed to lay down the 
positive grounds for our view; and in 
the first place, the immediate, and then 
the mediate proofs, which latter are 
far more numerous and strong, since 
they show that the flight of Themis- 
tocles, which must precede the reign 
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of Artaxerxes, cannot possibly be placed 
later than 473 before Christ. 

““To the first class belong the fol- 
lowing :—1. It must appear very 
strange to those who assume a twenty- 
one years’ reign of Xerxes, that the 
whole period from the eleventh year is 
a complete tabula rasa, 'The Biblical 
accounts stop short at the close of the 
tenth year. Ctesias relates only one 
inconsiderable event after the Grecian 
war (ch. 28), which occurred imme- 
diately after its termination. No later 
writer has ventured to introduce any- 
thing into the ten years, which, accord- 
ing to our view, the permutation of an 
cand x adds to his age. 

(2. We possess a twofold testimony, 
which places the return of Xerxes from 
Greece, and his death, in so close con- 
nection, th&t, without rejecting it, we 
cannot possibly assume a fifteen years’ 
reign after this return, but are rather 
compelled to place his death not beyond 
the year 474. The first is that of 
Allian, Var. Hist. 18, 3: eiva txaver~ 
tov, aloxiora avbouruy aaibuvey, aroo~ 
Quytis wurap iv tn tuvR bro Tov won. 
‘the second, that of Justin, 3, 1: ‘Xer- 
axes rex Persarum, terror antea genti- 
wm, bello in Greciam infeliciter gesto, 
etiam suis contemtui essecepit. Quippe 
Artabanus prefectus ejus, deficiente 
quotidie regis majestate, in spem regnt 
adductus, cum septem robustissimis 
Jiliis,’ &e. 

“3. The testimonies of J ustin, l. ¢., 
respecting the age of his sons at his 
death, are not reconcilable with the 
twenty-one years’ reign of Xerxes: 
‘Securior de Artaxerxe, puero admo- 
dum, fingit regem a Dario, qui erat 
adolescens, quo maturius regno potire- 
tw, occisum.’ If Xerxes reigned twen- 
ty-one years, his firstborn, Darius, 
according to a comparison of Ctesias 
(ch. 22), could not at his death have 
been an adolescens, but at least thirty- 
one years old. On the contrary, if 
eleven years’ reign be assumed, these 
determinations are entirely suitable. 
Darius was then towards twenty-one 
years old; Artaxerxes, according to 
Ctesias (ch. 20), near four years 
vounger than Darius, about seventeen. 
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years’reion of Artaxerxes that it would 
give him too great an age. ‘The sug- 
gestion can be refuted by the simple 
remark, that the length of his life re- 
mains exactly the same, whether he 
reigned fifty-one or forty-one years. 
If he ascended the throne at seventeen, 
his life terminated at sixty-eight. 

“4, According to themost numerous 
and weighty testimonies, the peace of 
Cimon was probably concluded after 
the battle of the Eurymedon (before 
Christ 470). Now, as all agree that 
this peace was concluded with Arta- 
xerxes, the commencement of his reign 
must, in any event, be placed before 
470. Comp. Kriiger, 1. ¢., p. 218. 

“5. The history of Nehemiah is 
scarcely reconcilable with the supposi- 
tion that Artaxerxes reigned only forty- 
seven years. After Nehemiah had 
accomplished all that is related in ch. 
i.—xii. of his book, he returned to Persia 
to discharge the duties of his. office, at 
court. This happened, according to 
xiii. 6, in the thirty-second year of 
Artaxerxes. The time of his return is 
not accurately determined. It says 
merely, after a considerable time, the 


pene YP 7 That his absence, however, 


must have continued a whole series of 


years, appears from the relation of that 
which took place in the mean time. 
The law against marriage with foreign 
women, to the observance of which the 
people had bound themselves anew, ch. 
x. 80, was first violated during his ab- 
sence; then again, by a decree of the 
people, executed in all severity, xiii. 
1-3 ; and then again broken, as appears 
from the fact that Nehemiah, at his 
return, according to ver. 23, found a 
great many foreign women in the colo- 
ny. That these marriages had already 
existed for some time appears from ver, 
24, where it is said that the children 
of them had spoken half in the language 
of Ashdod, and could not speak He- 
brew. A long absence is also implied 
in the other abuses which Nehemiah, 
according to ch. xiii. 10, seg., found on 
his return. He saw the fruits of the 
former labours almost destroyed. The 
same is also evident from the prophe- 


This nate mination Shee also that it | cies of Malachi, which were delivered 





cannot be objected against a fifty-one ' exactly in the time between the two 
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periods of Nehemiah’s presence at 
Jerusalem: comp. Vitringa’s excellent 
Dissert. de Atate Mal., in his Obss. ss. 
vi. 7, t. 2, p. 353, seg. The condition 
of the people appears here, as it could 
have been only after they had already 
been deprived, for a considerable time, 
of their two faithful leaders, Ezra, who, 
having arrived thirteen years earlier, 
had co-operated for a considerable time 
with Nehemiah, and Nehemiah himself. 
But, if we consider barely the first- 
mentioned fact, the marriages with 
foreign women, it will be evident that 
a longer period than nine years would 
be required. For each change there 
will then only three years be allowed ; 
and as this is undeniably too little for 
the third, according to ver. 24, the two 
first must be still more shortened, 
which is inadmissible. Besides, we do 
not even have nine years for these 
events, if the reign of Artaxerxes is 
fixed at forty-one years. for the re- 
lation of Nehemiah pre-supposes that 
Artaxerxes was yet living at the time 
of its composition. This, however, 
cannot be placed in the time imme- 
diately after the return of Nehemiah, 
since it must have been preceded by 
the abolition of all these abuses. If, 
however, we are conducted by the au- 
thority of Nehemiah, which is liable 
to no exception, since he was contem- 
porary and closely connected with Ar- 
taxerxes, a few years over forty-one, 
we have gained much. [Tor then the 
only objection to our determination, 
the testimony of the canon, is com- 
pletely set aside. oo 

“We must premise a remark, before 
we bring forward our indirect proofs, 
in order to justify the connection in 
which we place the commencement of 
the reign of Artaxerxes with the flight 
of Themistocles. This connection has 
not, indeed, the unanimous testimony 
of the ancient writers in its favour. 
The vouchers for it are, Thucydides 
(ch. 137), where it is said of Themis- 
tocles, who had come into Asia, 
torture ypdupure ts aorta Aorazépiny 
roy Ripfov, vewor! Baosrevovra, and Cha- 
ron of Lampsacus, who, according to 
Plutarch (Z'hem. ch. 27), makes him 
in like manner fly to Artaxerxes. On 
the contrary, others, as Ephorus, Di- 
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non, Klitarch, and Heraclides (comp. 
Plut. 1. ¢.), represent him as going to 
Xerxes. If, now, we examine these 
testimonies, according to the authori- 
ties of the witnesses the decision will 
unquestionably be in favour of that of 
Thucydides and Charon. Thucydides 
was contemporary with Artaxerxes, 
and was born about the time of the 
flight of Themistocles. This prince of 
Greek historians gives (ch. 97) as the 
cause why he relates the events be- 
tween the Median and Peloponnesian 
war, that all his predecessors had 
passed over these events in silence, and 
that the only one who touched upon 
them, Hellanicus, Beaviws cs xu} roig 
pores obx axpiBas txreuvacdn them, from 
which it is evident, first, how little 
certain are the accounts of this period 
in later authors, because they can have 
nocredible contemporary voucher, since 
he could not have been unknown to 
Thucydides ; and, secondly, that Thu- 
cydides himself claims to be regarded 
as a careful and accurate historian of 
this period, and therefore must be es- 
teemed such, because so honest a man 
would assume nothing to himself which 
did not belong to him. The other 
witness, Charon, was the less liable to 
err, since, at the very time of this 
event, he was a writer of history, and 
even lived in Asia. On the other 
hand, the oldest witnesses for the op- 
posite supposition lived more than a 
century after the event. Ephorus 
(see on his Akrisie, Dahlmann) out- 
lived the dominion of Alexander in 
Asia; Dinon was father of Klitarch, 
who accompanied Alexander. 

‘‘In weighing these grounds, the 
authority of Thucydides and Charon 
was unhesitatingly followed in ancient 
times. Plutarch (1. c.) does this, with 
the remark, that the testimony of 
Thucydides agrees better with the chro- 
nological works. Nepos says: ‘ Scio 
plerosque ita scripsisse, Themistoclem 
Xerxe regnante in Asiam transiisse : 
sed ego potissimum Thucydidi credo, 
quod cetate proximus de his, qui illorwn 
temporum historias reliquerunt et ejus- 
dem civitatis fuit.’ Suidas, and the 
Scholiast on Aristoph. Equites, from 
which the former borrowed verbatim 
his second article on Themistocles, 
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makes him flee, reds cov’ Agraképgay, rov 
Eéskow rou Wipoov raide, without even 
mentioning the other supposition, And 
in this respect, we have the less fear 
of contradiction, since, as far as we 
know, all modern critics, without ex- 
ception, follow Thucydides and Charon. 
We only still remark that the opposite 
view can the more easily be rejected, 
since its origin can so readily be ex- 
plained, either from the fact that this 
event fell on the border of the reign of 
Xerxes and of Artaxerxes, or from a 
simple confounding of the two names, 
the assumption of which is more easy 
the more frequently it occurs ; we find 
it even in Aristotle, the contemporary 
of those writers, Pol. 5, 8, and twice 
in Ctesias, ch. 35, where Bahr would 
make a change in opposition to all the 
manuscripts, and chap. 44. Comp. 
Bihr on the passage, and Reimarus 
on Dio Cass. II. p. 1870. Finally, 
the error might arise also from the cir- 
cumstance that the flight of Themis- 
tocles was placed in the right year; 
but twenty-one years were attributed 
to Xerxes, from which it necessarily fol- 
lows that he took refuge with Xerxes. 
This last opinion is favoured by the 
coincidence of several contemporary 
writers in the same error, which pre- 
supposes some plausible reason for it. 
‘*We now proceed to lay down our 
indirect proofs. (1.) We begin with 
the testimony which gives precisely 
the year of the flight of Themistocles, 
that of Cicero, Lal. ch. 12. It is true, 
Corsini, 1. c. 8, p. 180, asserts, that 
Cicero speaks of the year in which 
Themistocles was banished from 
Athens; but we need only examine 
the passage to be convinced of the con- 
trary: ‘Themistocles—fecit idem, quod 
vigintt annis ante apud nos fecerat 
Coriolanus,’ The flight of Coriclanus 
to the Volci falls in the year 263 U.c., 
B.C. 492. The flight of Themistocles 
is accordingly placed by Cicero in the 
year 472, a year later than by us, which 
is of no importance, since the round 
number twenty was the more suitable 
to the object of Cicero, as the more 
accurate nineteen, for the chronolo- 
gists. If Dodwell’s view were correct, 
there would be the space of twenty- 
seven years between the two events, 
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‘2, Diodorus Siculus, who (11, 55) 
places the flight of Themistocles in 
Ol. 77, 2 (B.c. 471), in any event 
favours our determination, which as- 
cends only two years higher, far more 
than the opposite one. We remark, 
however, that he also places in the 
same year theresidence of Themistocles 
at Magnesia, and his death; and thus 
it is evident that, whether by mistake 
or design, he compresses the events in 
the life of Themistocles, which filled 
up some years, into the year of his 
death. If this took place in the year 
471, the flight must be dated at least 
as far back as 473. Our determination 
differs only a single year from that of 
Eusebius, who relates the flight o 
Themistocles in Ol. 77, 1. 

‘*3, But that which forms the chief 
argument, the whole series of transac- 
tions, as they have been recorded in 
accurate order, especially by Thucy- 
dides, compels us without reserve to 
place the flight of Themistocles not be- 
low the year 473. That the expedi- 
tion of the allied Greeks under the di- 
rection of Pausanias, against Cyprus 
and Byzantium, the capture of the lat- 
ter city, and the transfer of the suprem- 
acy from the Lacedemonians to the 
Athenians, occasioned by the insolence 
of Pausanias, fall in the year 477, we 
may regard as established beyond dis- 
pute by Clinton, p. 270, seg.* The 
view of O. Miiller (Dorver, i. p. 498), 
who distributes these events into a 
period of five years, is contradicted by 
the expression ivy c7de rh nyepovig of 
Thucydides, ch. 94, whereby the cap- 
ture of Byzantium is brought into the 
same year with the expedition against 
Cyprus. That these words eannot be 
connected with what follows, without 
a change of the text in opposition to 
all critical authority, is shown by Pop- 
po. Moreover, the very last of these 
events is placed, by the unanimous 
testimony of antiquity, in the year 477. 


_ * The grounds are thus briefly summed up 
by Win., p. 252: “ Dodwelli rationi neutiquam 
favet Isocratis auctoritas. Repugnat rerum 
gestarum series, repugnat quod Thucyd. signi- 
ficat, Plutarchus et Aristides diserte tradunt, 
repugnat denique temporis spatium, quod Athe- 
niensium imperio assignant Lysias, Isocrates 
ipse, Plato, Demosthenes, Aristides, quibus for- 
tasse addendus est Lycurgus,” 
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Clinton shows, p. 249, that all reckon- 
ings of the time of the supremacy of 
the Athenians, setting out from this 
year, differ from one another only in 
reference to the assumed termination. 
Also, Thucyd. ch. 128, the expedition 
against Cyprus, and that against By- 
zantium, are connected as immediately 
succeeding each other. If, however, 
Dodwell were compelled by the force 
of the arguments to acknowledge that 
these events, which he compresses into 
one year, do not, as he assumes (p. 61), 
belong to the year 470, but to the year 
477, he would surely be compelled, 
perceiving it to beimpossible to lengthen 
out the thread of the events until the 
year 465, to give up the whole hypo- 
thesis. The dissatisfaction of the allies 
was followed by the recal of Pausanias., 
That this belongs still to the same year 
plainly appears, partly from the nature 
of the case itself, since it pre-supposes 
a continuance of supremacy, partly 
from Thucydides, ch. 95: tv rotrw de of 
Aaxsdamovor mereriurovro Tavouviay 
cvaxeivouyees av weph txuvddvevro. Pau- 
sanias having come to Sparta, and been 
there set at liberty, now betook him- 
self privately in a galley to Byzantium. 
This cannot have happened long after- 
wards, for Thucydides, ch. 128, im- 
mediately subjoins it, and what is of 
the most importance, Pausanias finds 
the fleet stillat Byzantium. That his 
residence there did not long continue 
appears from the account of Thucy- 
dides, ch. 131, that he was forcibly ex- 
pelled thence by the Athenians. He 
now retired to the colony in Troas ; 
from there he was recalled to Sparta, 
after it had-been reported that he kept 
up an understanding with the barbar- 
ians. The Ephori threw him into 
prison, but soon after released him, 
At this time his intercourse with The- 
mistocles took place, who, being at the 
time already expelled from Athens, 
resided at Argos, and thence made ex- 
cursions into the rest of the Pelopon- 
nesus. That Pausanias then for the 
first time drew Themistocles into his 
plan, when the latter had been driven 
from Athens, is asserted by Plutarch, 
and a personal intercourse between 
them isrendered certain by allaccounts. 
That there was no considerable period 
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between this release of Pausanias and 
his death is clear. Pausanias was not 
condemned, because there was no 
certain proof against him. It is, 
however, psychologically improbable 
that he did not soon afford it, that 
he prudently kept himself from giving 
open offence for a series of years, 
when we consider that he was de- 
prived of all prudence by his haughti- 
ness, arising to madness; that he 
himself rendered the execution of his 
treasonable plan impossible ; that, ac- 
cording to Thucydides, ch. 130, he 
went about in a Median dress, and 
caused himself to be accompanied on 
a journey through Thrace with Median 
and Egyptian satellites, spread a Per- 
sian table, made difficult the access to 
his person, gave free course to his 
passions, of whom Thucydides himself 
very significantly remarks, zai xaréyey 
THY Oe yoIAY OVX NOVIATO BAN epryors Bpaxion 
Temvonady, & eH yruuen peeilovag Eptorertas 
Zusaas aeazev, and of whose senseless 
arrogance the same historian, ch. 1382, 
gives an example, even out of the time 
immediately after the battle of Platea. 
The discovery was effected by him who 
was to bring to Artabazus the last let- 
ters to the king. With what haste the 
transactions were carried on, and that 
by no means a space of four years was 
consumed, is evident from the fact 
that the king, in order to accelerate 
them, had expressly sent Artabazus to 
Asia Minor. His death immediately 
followed the discovery (comp. Thucyd. 
133). We surely do not assume too 
little when we give to these events a 
period of three years. That we need 
not go beyond this is shown by Dio- 
dorus, who compresses all these events 
into the year 477 (Ol. 75, 4). How 
could he have done this, or how could 
such an error have arisen, if the be- 
ginning and end had been separated 
from each other by a period of eight 
or nine years? How impossible it 
was for him, with his sources, to place 
the destruction of Pausanias far be- 
yond this time appears from his fiction, 
which can in no other way be explained, 
of a twofold accusation of Themisto- 
cles. If, now, we must place the death 
of Pausanias about the year 474, and 
in no event later, the flight of Themis- 
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tocles cannot be placed farther back 
than the year 473. For'Themistocles, 
at the death of Pausanias, had already 
been a considerable time in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. His accusation followed 
immediately after the event (comp. 
Thucydides, I. 135) ; and the combined 
interests of the Lacedemonians, to 
whom nothing could be more desirable 
than to have the Athenians share their 
disgrace, and of the enemies of The- 
mistocles at Athens (Plut. Them. c. 
23: xareBiwy piv avrod ANaxedusmovioly 
xatnyieovy ® of Pbovovvres trav ToAiTwy), 
would cause the decision to be hastened 
as much as possible. Themistocles, 
persecuted both by the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians, now flees from the 
Peloponnesus to Corcyra. Being de- 
nied a residence there, he retires to 
the opposite continent. In danger of 
being overtaken by his persecutors 
(Thucyd. ch. 136: x2) dwxtuevs toro 
THY MoooTiTayuivwy xnare srvoTV H 
ycwgoin), he sees himself compelled to 
flee to Admetus, the king of the Mo- 
lossians. Nor can he have long re- 
sided there, for, according to Thucy- 
dides, ch. 137, he was sent forward by 
Admetus, as soon as his persecutors 
came. And how can we suppose that 
they would have been long behind 
him? How long could his place of 
residence have remained asecret? It 
is expressly said by Thucydides, that 
the coming of his persecutors, and the 
flight of Themistocles to Asia, very 
soon happened (eregey od roaaw). It 
is true, that if we could credit the 
account of Stesimbrotus, in Plut. ch. 
24, we must assume that the residence 
of Themistocles with Admetus con- 
tinued some months; for he related 
that his friends brought to him there 
his wife and children, whom they 
had secretly conducted out of Athens. 
But that no dependence is to be placed 
upon this is evident from the absurd 
fiction of Stesimbrotus that immedi- 
ately follows, which, to the surprise 
even of Plutarch (iz? od% 010 saws 
tmirabouevos rovrwy, n Tov OzusioroxAsa 
Toy a srcebouevor, TALCKs Ono, x. 7. A.), 
he brings forward, without observing 
that the one fable does away the other 
—viz., that Themistocles was sent by 
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Hiero his daughter in marriage, with 
the promise to bring Greece under 
subjection to him. Plutarch desig- 
nates Stesimbrotus as a shameless liar, 
Pericles, ch. 13. That the sons of 
Themistocles remained in Athens is 
manifest from a relation in Suidas, and - 
the testimony of Thucydides, ch. 137, 
and of Plutarch, that the gold was 
first sent to Themistocles by his friends 
after his arrival in Asia, to enable him 
to reward the service of the captain 
who brought him to Asia, shows at 
the same time the incorrectness of the 
assertion of Stesimbrotus, and con- 
firms the opinion that Themistocles 
remained in no one place of his flight 
long enough for his friends to send to 
him there the necessary gold. Themis- 
tocles was conducted by Admetus to 
Pidna, and from there he betook him- 
self in a boat directly to Asia. This, 
accordingly, since between the death 
of Pausanias, and the coming of 
Themistocles into Asia there could at 
most. be only a year, can at latest 
have happened in the year 4738, perhaps 
in 474; and even in the former case 
we are completely justified in placing 
the beginning of the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, which still cannot have imme- 
diately coincided with the coming of 
Themistocles, in the year 474. 

*‘4, On the supposition that the 
commencement of the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes, and the flight of Themis- 
tocles, fall in 465, an extravagant old 
age must be attributed to Charon of 
Lampsacus. According to Suidas, 
he was still fiourishing under the first 
Darius, Ol. 69, 504 B.c. Since now, 
in his history, he mentions the flight 
of Themistocles to Artaxerxes, this 
being placed in 465, he must have 
been employed in writing history at 
least forty years. ‘This is not, indeed, 
absolutely impossible ; but, in a doubt- 
ful case, it must be rejected as the 
more improbable alternative. ‘ His- 
torice enim non sunt explicande—says 
Vitringa (Proll. in Zach. p. 29)—ex 
varis ct insolentibus exenrplis, sed ex 
commune vivendi lege et ordine. St 
ves secus se habeat, in tpsa historia 
ascribitur ne fallat incautos.’ Com- 
pare his farther excellent remarks on 


Admetus to Sicily, and had desired of | this subject. That this argument is not 
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without force, is evident even from the 
efforts of some advocates of the false 
chronology to set it aside by cutting the 
knot. Suidas, after he has cited the 
above-mentioned determination of the 
time of Charon, ashe found itin his more 
ancient authorities, subjoins, waaraov d% 
nv tal ray Wegcixwy. Creuzer, on the 
Lragm. Historr.Gree. ., p-95, rejects this 
date without farther examination, be- 
cause it gives too great an ageto Charon. 

‘5, According to Thucyd. 1, 136, 
Themistocles, on his passage to "Asia, 
fell in with the Athenian fleet, which 
was besieging Naxos. This siege of 
Naxos, however, according to the tes- 
timony of Thucydides, ch. 100, which 
makes all other arguments superfluous, 
happened before the great victory of 
the Athenians on the Eurymedon, 
which, according to Diodorus, belongs 
to the year 470, and cannot be placed 
later, because this was the first con- 
siderable undertaking of the Athenians 
against the Persians, the war with 
whom formed the only ground for the 
important requisitions which they 
made upon their allies. Comp. Thucyd. 
i, 94. Hitherto, since the supremacy 
had passed over to the Athenians, 
scarcely anything had beendone against 
the Persians, except the taking of the 
unimportant Aigon. Thucydides also 
leads us to about the same year as that 
given by Diodorus, who connects the 
defection of Thasos (467) with xeorw 
ieregov, which cannot stand where 
events immediately succeed each other. 
FEiven for these reasons, the siege of 
Naxos and the flight of Themistocles, 
do not fall after 471. If, however, we 
consider that Naxos was the first con- 
federate city with which the Athenians 
were involved in discord (comp. 
Thucyd., p. 1, 98)—which, from the 
nature of the case, as is rendered espe- 
cially clear by the remarks of Thucy- 
dides and a comparison of the later 
historians, could scarcely have first 
happened ‘after seven years—and if we 
farther consider the way in which 
Thucydides (ch. 98) connects the 
events, from the transfer of the supre- 
macy until the capture of Naxos, with 
one another, we shall, without hesita- 
tion, place the latter some years earlier, 
in the year 474 or 473, 
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‘6, The flight of Themistocles falls 
at least three years earlier than the 
battle on the Eurymedon, because in 
all probability he was dead before the 
latter event. His death, however, 
must have been some years ‘subsequent 
tohis coming into Asia (comp. Thucyd. 
ch. 138). One year passed in learning 
the language, and some time, in any 
event, was 3 required for what is ‘implied 
in ravens HOKE TIS apus, dovTos, #. 7. A. 
Thucydides relates that, according to 
the account of some, Themistocles took 
poison, adivaroy VOMlonyTee Elves EMITEALTTS 
Bacrsi a vxtcxero. ‘This pre-supposes 
that Themistocles was compelled to 
fulfil his promises; and had this not 
been the case at his death, the report 
that Thucydides only in this instance 
relied upon himself could not have 
arisen. Plutarch expressly connects 
the death of Themistocles with the ex- 
pedition of Cimon. This is done by 
several writers, with the mention of 
the most special circumstances (com- 
pare the passages in Staveren on ep. 
Them. 10)all of which may be regarded, 
as they are by Cicero (Brut. ch. 11) 
and Nepos, as fictitious, and yet the 
historical basis on which alone every- 
thing depends, the fact that Thucydides 
died before the battle on the Euryme- 
don is firmly established. 

“7, Kriiger (1. c. p. 218) has shown 
that the account of Plutarch, that 
Themistocles reached an age of. sixty- 
five years, forbids us to place his death 
beyond the year 470, and therefore his 
flight beyond the year 473. Accord- 
ing to an account which has internal 
evidence of credibility, in Ailian, Var. 
fist. iii, 21, Themistocles, as a small 
boy coming from school, declined going 
out of the way of the tyrant Pisistra- 
tus. Assuming that this happened in 
the last year of Pisistratus, B.c. 529, 
and that Themistocles was at that time 
six years old, he must have been born 
in 535, and died in 470. Nor isita 
valid objection that, according to Plu- 
tarch, Themistocles was still living at 
the time of the Cyprian expedition of 
Cimon (449 8B.c.), and was still young 
at the battle of Marathon. For the 
former rests on a manifest confounding ° 
of the former event with the victory 
over the Persian fleet at Cyprus, which 
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is supposed to have immediately pre- 
ceded the victory on the Eurymedon 
(comp. Diodor. 11, 60; Dahlmann, 
Forschungen, i. p. 69), and the latter 
merely on a conclusion drawn from 
this error. ‘Whoever,’ remarks Dahl- 
mann, p. 71, ‘reads without prejudice 
the passage, Thucyd. 1, 138, will per- 
ceive that the death of Themistocles 
followed pretty soon after his settle- 
ment in Persia; probably in the second 
year, if Thucydides is worthy of credit.’ 

“Until all these arguments are re- 
futed, it remains true that the Messi- 
anic interpretation of the prophecy is 
the only correct one, and that the al- 
leged pseudo-Daniel, as well as the real 
Daniel, possessed an insight into the 
future, which could have been given 
only by the Spirit of God; and hence, 
as this favour could have been shown 
to no deceiver, the genuineness of the 
book necessarily follows, and the futi- 
lity of allobjections againstit isalready 
manifest.” * 

V. The only remaining point of in- 
quiry on this verse is, as to the division 
of the whole period of sixty-nine weeks 
into twosinaller portions of seven weeks 
and sixty-two weeks; that is, of the 
four hundred and eighty-three years 
into one period of four hundred and 
thirty-four years, and one of forty-nine 
years. This inquiry resolves itself into 
another, Whether, after the issuing of 
the command in the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, there was a period of forty- 
nine years that was in any manner dis- 
tinguished from that which followed, 
or any reason why an epoch should be 
made there? If the command in the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes was in the year 
B.C. 454, then the subtraction of forty- 
nine years from this would make the 
year 405 B.o. the marked period; that 
is, about that time some important 
change would occur, or a new series of 
affairs would commence which would 
properly separate the previous period 


from that which followed. Now, the’ 


fair interpretation of this passage re- 
specting the seven weeks, or forty-nine 
years, undoubtedly is, that that time 
would be required in rebuilding the 
city, and in settling its affairs on a 


* Clurist. ii, 894-408, 
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permanent foundation, and that, from 
the close of that time, another period 
of sixty-two weeks, or four hundred 
and thirty-four years, would elapse to 
theappearing of the Messiah. Itis true 
that this is not distinctly specified in 
the text, and true that in the text the 
phrase ‘‘the street shall be built again, 
and the wall, even in troublous times,” 
isnot limited expressly to either period, 
but it is also said in the next verse, 
that the period of sixty-two weeks 
would be terminated by the appearing 
of the Messiah, or by his being cut off, 
and, therefore, it is fair to presume 
that the previous period of seven 
weeks was to be characterized parti- 
cularly as the ‘‘troublous times” in 
which the street and the wall were to 
be built again. The inquiry now is, 
Whether that time was actually occu- 
pied in rebuilding and restoring the 
city? In regard to this, it may be re- 
marked, (1.) That there is a strong 
probability that a considerable time 
would be necessary to rebuild the walls 
of the city, and to restore Jerusalem 
to a condition like that in which it was 
before the captivity. We are to re- 
member that it had been long lying in 
ruins ; that the land was desolate; that 
Jerusalem had no commercial import- 
ance to make its growth rapid; that 
there were few in the city on whom 
reliance could be placed in rebuilding 
it; that a large portion of the materials 
for rebuilding it was to be brought from 
a distance; that the work was opposed 
with much determination by the Sa- 
maritans; that it was necessary, as 
Nehemiah informs us, in building the 
walls, that the workmen should have a 
weapon of defence in one hand whilst 
they laboured with the other, and that 
those who were engaged on it were 
mostly poor. When these things are 
considered, it is at least not improbable 
that the period of forty-nine years 
would be required before it could be 
said that the work was fully completed. 
(2.) A more material question, how- 
ever, is, whether the facts in the case 
confirm this, or whether there was 
such a termination of the rebuilding of 
the city at about that period, that it 
could be said that the time occupied 
was seven, weeks rather than, for ex- 
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ample, six, or five, or nine. It may 
not be necessary so to make this out 
as to determine the precise year, or the 
termination of forty-nine years, but in 
a general division of the time, it 7s ne- 
cessary, undoubtedly, so to determine 
it as to see that that time should have 
been designated, ratherthan one equally 
general at the close of one week, or 
two, or six, or nine, or any other num- 
ber. Now that that was the period of 
the completion of the work contem- 
plated by the decree issued under Ar- 
taxerxes, and the work undertaken by 
Nehemiah, it is not difficult to show: 
(a) It is reasonable to presume that 
the time referred to in the seven weeks 
would be the rebuilding of the city, 
and the restoration of its affairs to its 
former state—or the completion of the 
arrangements to restore the nation 
from the effects of the captivity, and 
to put it on its former footing. This 
was the main inquiry by Daniel ; this 
would be a marked period ; this would 
be that for which the ‘‘ commandment 
would go forth ;” and this would con- 
stitute a natural division of the time. 
(0) As a matter of fact, the comple- 
tion of the work undertaken by Nehe- 
miah, under the command of the Per- 
sian kings, reached to the period here 
designated ; and his last act as gover- 
nor of Judea, in restoring the people, 
and placing the affairs of the nation on 
its former basis, occurred at just about 
the period of the forty-nine years after 
the issuing of the command by Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus. That event, 
as is supposed above, occurred B.C. 
454, The close of the seven weeks, or 
of the forty-nine years, would there- 
fore be B.c. 405. This would be about 
the last year of the reign of Darius 
Nothus. See the table above. Nehe- 
miah was twice governor of Judea, and 
the work of restoration which he un- 
dertook was not completed until his 
being the second time in that office. 
The first time he remained twelve 
years in office, for he received his com- 
mission in the twentieth year of Arta- 
xerxes, and in the thirty-second year 
he returned again to him, Neh. xiii. 6. 
This, according to the computation 
above, would bring it down to B.c. 
442, How long he then remained with | 
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the king of Persia he does not defi- 
nitely state himself, but says it was 
‘certain days,” Neh. xiii. 6. After 
this, he again obtained permission of 
the king to return to Jerusalem, and 
went back the second time as governor 
of Judea, Neh. xiii. 6, 7. The time 
from his first return to Persia, after 
the twelve years that he spent in 
Judea to the year 405 B.0., would be 
thirty-seven years. According to this, 
the close of the ‘‘seven weeks,” and 
the completion of the enterprise of 
‘rebuilding and restoring” the city, 
must have been at the end of that 
thirty-seven years. In reference to 
this, it may be remarked, (1.) That 
Nehemiah is known to have lived toa 
great age (Josephus); yet, supposing 
he was thirty years old when he was 
first appointed governor of Judea, and 
that the time referred to at the close 
of the ‘‘seven weeks,” or forty-nine 
years, was the completion of his work 
in the restoration of the affairs of Jeru- 
salem, the whole period would only 
reach to the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. (2.) The last act of Nehemiah 
in restoring the city occurred in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Darius 
Nothus—according to Prideaux (Con. 
II. 206, seg.)—that is, 408 B.c. This 
would make, according to the common 
computation of chronology, a differ- 
ence from the estimate above of only 
three years, and, perhaps, considering 
that the time of ‘‘ seven weeks” is a 
reckoning in round numbers, this 
would be an estimate of sufficient ac- 
curacy. But, besides this, it is to be 
remembered that the exact chronology 
to a year or a month cannot be made 
out with absolute certainty; and tak- 
ing all the circumstances into consi- 
deration, it is remarkable that the pe- 
riod designated in the prophecy coin- 
cides so nearly with the historical re- 
cord. The only remaining inquiries, 
therefore, are, whether the last act of 
Nehemiah referred to occurred at the 
time mentioned—the 15th of Darius 
Nothus, or 408 B.c.— and whether 
that was of sufficient prominence and 
importance to divide the two periods 
of the prophecies, or to be a proper 
closing up of the work of restoring 
and rebuilding Jerusalem. What he 
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26 And after threescore and two 
weeks shall Messiah ¢ be cut off, 
but! not for himself: and? the 


a Luke 24. 26, 46. 
1 or, and shall have nothing. John 14. 80. 





did in his office as governor of Judea, 
at his second visitation to Jerusalem, 
is recorded in Neh. xiii. 7-31. The 
particular acts which he performed con- 
sisted in removing certain abuses which 
had been suffered to grow up in his 
absence respecting the temple service, 
by which the temple had become 
greatly polluted (ch. xiii. 7-14); in 
restoring the Sabbath to its proper 
observance, which had become greatly 
disregarded (ch. xiii. 15-22); and in 
constraining those Jews who had con- 
tracted unlawful marriages to separate 
themselves from their wives (ch, xiii. 
23-31). These acts were necessary to 
put the affairs of the temple, and the 
condition of the city, on their former 
basis. ‘The last of these acts—the se- 
paration of those who had contracted 
unlawful marriages from their wives, 
is that which designates the close of 
the ‘‘seven weeks,” and respecting 
which the date is to be sought. This 
is stated in the book of Nehemiah 
(xiii. 28)-to have occurred in the time 
of ‘‘ one of the sons of Joiada, the son 
of Ehashib the high-priest, son-in-law 
to Sanballat the Horonite.” That is, 
it occurred when Joiada was high- 
priest. But, according to the Chron. 
Alexandrinum, Joiada succeeded his 
father in the office in the eleventh year 
of Darius Nothus, and Prideaux sup- 
poses, without improbability, that this 
event may have occurred as long as 
four years after he entered on the of- 
fice of high-priest, which would bring 
it to the fifteenth of Darius Nothus, 
or 408 B.c. Comp. Jahn, Heb. Com. 
pp. 179-182; and Prideaux, Con. ii. 
206-210. The teme, then, if this be 
the event referred to, is sufficiently 
accurate to make it coincide with the 
prophecy—sufficiently so to divide the 
previous period from that which suc- 
ceeded it. The event itself was of suf- 
ficient importance to have a place here. 
lt was, in fact, finishing what was ne- 
cessary to be done in order to a com- 
pletion of the purpose to ‘“‘restore and 
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people of the prince that shall come 
shall destroy the city and the sanc- 


2 or, and they (the Jews) shall be no more his 
people, Hos. 1.9; or, the prince’s (Messiah’s, 
ver. 25) future people. 


rebuild Jerusalem.” It was in fact 
the restoration of Jewish affairs under 
the Persian edict, or what was accom- 
plished in fact under that edict in 
placing the Jewish affairs on the pro- 
per basis—the basis on which they 
were substantially before the capti- 
vity. This was the termination of 
that captivity in the fullest sense, and 
divided the past from the future—or 
constituted a period or epoch in the 
history of the Jewish people. It re- 
mains only to add, on this verse—and 
the remark will be equally applicable 
to the exposition of the two remaining 
verses of the chapter—that on the sup- 
position that this had been written after 
the coming of the Messiah, and it had 
been designed to frame what would 
seem to be a prophecy or prediction of 
these events, the language here would 
be such as would have been appropri- 
ately employed. From the time of 
the going forth of the command to 
rebuild the city, the whole duration 
would have been accurately divided 
into two great portions—that requisite 
for the completion of the work of re- 
storing the city, and that extending 
to the coming of the Messiah, and 
the former would have been made to 


‘terminate where it is now supposed 


the period of ‘‘ seven weeks,” or forty- 
nine years, did actually terminate. If 
this would have been the correct ap- 
portionment in a historic review, it is 
correct as a prophetic review. 

26. And after threescore and two 
weeks. After the completion of the 
last period of four hundred and thirty- 
four years. ‘The angel had shown in 
the previous verse what would be the 
characteristic of the first period of 
‘‘ seven weeks ?—that during that 
time the wall and the street would be 
built in circumstances of general dis- 
tress and anxiety, and he now pro- 
ceeds to state what would occur in 
relation to the remaining sixty-two 
weeks. The particular thing which 
would characterize that period would 
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tuary ; and the end thereof shall be 
1 or, t¢ shall be cut off by desolations. 


be, that the Messiah would be cut off, 


and that the series of events would 
commence which would terminate in 
the destruction of the city and the 
temple. He does not say that this 


would be immediately on the termina- 
tion of the sixty-two weeks, but he 


says that it would be “after ”»— "hs 


—subsequent to the close of that period. 
The word does not mean necessarily 
immediately, but it denotes that which 
is to succeed—to follow—and would 
be well expressed by the word after- 
wards: Gen. xv. 14; xxiii. 19; xxv, 
26, et al. See Gesenius, Lex. The 
natural meaning here would be, that 
this would be the next event in the 
order of events to be reckoned; it 
would be that on which the prophetic 
eye would rest subsequent to the close 
of the period of sixty-two weeks. 
There are two circumstances in the 
prophecy itself which go to show that 
it is not meant that this would imme- 
diately follow :—(a) One is, that in the 
previous verse it is said that the ‘‘sixty- 
two weeks” would extend ‘‘wnto the 
Messiah ;” that is, either to his birth 
or to his manifestation as such; and 
it is not implied anywhere that he 
would be “ cut off”’ at once on his ap- 
pearing, nor is such a supposition rea- 
sonable, or one that would have been 
embraced by an ancient student of the 
prophecies; (6) tue other is, that, in 
the subsequent verse, it is expressly 
said that what he would accomplish in 
causing the oblation to cease would 
occur ‘‘in the midst of the week;” 
that is, of the remaining one week that 
would complete the seventy. This 
could not occur if he were to be ‘‘ cut 
off” immediately at the close of the 
sixty-two weeks. The careful student 
of this prophecy, therefore, would an- 
ticipate that the Messiah would ap- 
pear at the close of the sixty-two 
weeks, and that he would continue 
during a part, at least, of the remain- 
ing one week before he would be cut 
off. ‘This point could have been clearly 
made out from the prophecy before 
the Messiah came. 4] Shall Messiah. 
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with a flood, and unto the end of the 
war |! desolations are determined. 


Notes, ver. 25. Be cut off. The 
word here used (M25) mears, properly, 


to cut, to cut off, as a part of a gar- 
ment, 1 Sa. xxiv. 5 (6), 11 (12); a 
branch of a tree, Numb. xiii. 23; the 
prepuce, Exod. iv. 25; the head, 1 Sa. 
xvil. 51; v. 4; to cut down trees, 
Deut. xix. 5; Isa. xiv. 8; xliv. 14; 
Jer. x.3; xxii. 7. Then it means to 
cut off persons, to destroy, Deut. xx. 
20's; Jer. x1..10>, Gens ix, Jee Pea: 
xxxvi. 9+ Prov. ii,.22; x.31,e.al: 
sepe. The phrase, ‘‘that soul shall 
be cut off from his people,” ‘‘ from the 
midst of the people,” ‘‘ from Israel,” 
‘from the congregation,” &c., occurs 
frequently in the Scriptures (compare 
Gen. xvii. 14; Lev. vii. 20,21; Num. 
XV. 30; xixs 13,205, Mxod, x. 19, 
et al.), and denotes the punishment of 
death in general, without defining the 
manner. ‘‘Itis never the punishment 
of exile.” —Gesenius, Lex. The proper 
notion or meaning here is, undoubtedly, 
that of being cut off by death, and 
would suggest the idea of a violent 
death, or a death by ‘the agency of 
others. It would apply to one who 
was assassinated, or murdered by a 
mob, or who was appointed to death 
by a judicial decree; or it might be 
applied to one who was cut down in 
battle, or by the pestilence, or by 
lightning, or by shipwreck, but it 
would not naturally or properly be 
applied to one who had lived out his 
days, and died a peaceful death. We 
always now connect with the word 
the idea of some unusual interposition, 
as when we speak of one who is cut 
down in middle life. ‘The ancient 
translators understood it of a violent 
death. So the Latin Vulgate, occi- 
detur Christus; Syriac, ‘‘the Messiah 
shall be slain,” or put to death, It 
need not be here said that this phrase 
would. find a complete fulfilment in 
the manner in which the Lord Jesus 
was put to death, nor that this is the 
very language in which it is proper 
now to describe-the manner in which 
he was removed. He was cut off by 
violence ; by a judicial decree: by a 
M 
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mob; in the midst of his way, &e. If|it, ‘One shall be cut off, and there 


it should be admitted that the angel 
meant to describe the manner of his 
death, he could not have found a single 
word that would have better expressed 
it. But not for himself. Marg., 
and shall have nothing. 'This phrase 
has given rise to not a little discussion, 
and not a little diversity of opinion. 
The Latin Vulgate is, et non erit ejus 
populus, qui ewm negaturus est-—‘‘ and 
they shall not be his people who shall 
deny him.” Theodotion (in the Sept.), 
Kai “pine obx tory ty aurq —‘‘ and there 
is no crime in him.” Syriac, ‘‘ And 
it isnot with him.” The Hebrew is 
tS psi—and the interpretation turns 
on the meaning of the word x, Heng- 
stenberg maintains that it is never used 


in the sense of 8> (not), but that it 
always conveys the idea of nothing, or 
non-existence, and that the meaning 
here is, that, then, ‘‘there was no- 
thing to him ;” that is, that he ceased 
to have authority and power, as in the 
cutting off of a prince or ruler whose 
power comes to anend. Accordingly 
he renders it, “‘and is not to him ;” 
that is, his dominion, authority, or 
power over the covenant people as an 
anointed prince, would cease when he 
was cut off, and another one would 
come and desolate the sanctuary, and 
take possession. Bertholdt renders it, 
Ohne Nachfolger von den Seinigen zu 
haben—‘‘ without any successors of his 
own ”—meaning that his family, or 
that the dynasty would be cut off, or 
would end with him. He maintains 
that the whole phrase denotes “a sud- 
den and an unexpected death,” and 
that it here means that he would have 
no successor of his own family. He 
applies it to Alexander the Great. 
Lengerke renders it, Und nicht ist 
vorhanden, der thm angehiret—and 
explains the whole to mean, “The 
anointed one [as the lawful king] shall 
be cut off, but it shall not then be one 
who belongs to his family [to wit;upon 
the throne], but a Prince shall come 
to whom the crown did not belong, 
to whom the name anointed could not 
properly belong.” Maurer explains it, 
‘‘There shall be to him no successor 
or lawful heir.” Prof. Stuart renders 


shall be none for it” (the people). C. B. 
Michaelis, ‘‘and not to be will be his 
lot.” Jacch. and Hitzig, ‘and no 
one remained to him.” Rosch, ‘‘ and 
no one was present for him.” Our 
translation—but not for himself—was 
undoubtedly adopted from the common 
view of the atonement—that the Mes- 
siah did not die for himself, but that his 
life was given as a ransom for others. 
There can be no doubt. of that fact to 
those who hold the common doctrine of 
the atonement, and yet it may be doubt- 
ed whether the translators did not unde- 
signedly allow their views of the atone- 
ment to shape the interpretation of 
this passage, and whether it can be 
fairly made out from the Hebrew. The 
ordinary meaning of the Hebrew word 


ys is, undoubtedly, nothing, empti- 


mnéess—in the sense of there being no- 
thing (see Gesenius, Lex.); and, thus 
applied, the sense here would be, that 
after he was cut off, or in consequence 
of his being cut off, that which he 
before possessed would cease, or there 
would be ‘‘ nothing” to him; that is, 
either his life would cease, or his do- 
minion would cease, or he would be 
cut off as the Prince—the Messiah. 
This interpretation appears to be con- 
firmed by what is immediately said, 
that another would come and would 
destroy the city and the sanctuary, 
or that the possession would pass into 
his hands. It seems probable to me 
that this is the fair interpretation. 
The Messiah would comeasa ‘‘ Prince.” 
It might be expected that he would 
come to rule—to set up a kingdom. 
But he would be suddenly cut off by a 
violent death. The anticipated domi- 
nion over the people as a prince would 
not be set up. It would not pertain 
to him. Thus suddenly cut off, the 
expectations of such a rule would be 
disappointed and blasted. He would 
in ,fact set up no such dominion as 
might naturally be expected of an 
anointed prince; he would have no 
successor; the dynasty would not re- 
main in his hands or his family, and 
soon the people of a foreign prince 
would come and would sweep all away. 
This interpretation does not suppose 
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that the real object of his coming 
would be thwarted, or that he would 
not set up a kingdom in accordance 
with the prediction properly explained, 
_ but that such a kingdom as would be 
expected by the people would not be 
set up. He would be cut off soon 
after he came, and the anticipated do- 
minion would not pertain to him, or 
there would be ‘‘ nothing” of it found 
in him, and soon after a foreign prince 
would come and destroy the city and 
the sanctuary. This interpretation, 
indeed, will take this passage away as 
a proof-text of the doctrine of the 
-atonement, or as affirming the design 
of the death of the Messiah, but it 
furnishes a meaning as much in ac- 
cordance with the general strain of the 
prophecy, and with the facts in the 
work of the Messiah. For it was a 
natural expectation that when he came 
he would set up a kingdom—a tem- 
poral reign—and this expectation was 
extensively cherished among the people. 
He was, however, soon cut off, and all 
such hopes at once perished in the 
minds of his true followers (comp. Luke 
xxiv. 21), and in the minds of the mul- 
titudes who, though not his true fol- 
lowers, began to inquire whether he 
might not be the predicted Messiah— 
the Prince to sit on the throne of 
David. But of such an anticipated 
dominion or rule, there was ‘‘nothing”’ 
to him. All these expectations were 
blighted by his sudden death, and soon, 
instead of his delivering the nation from 
bondage and setting up a visible king- 
dom, a foreign prince would come with 
his forces and would sweep away every- 
thing. Whether this would be the in- 
terpretation affixed to these words before 
the advent of the Messiah cannot now 
be determined. We have few remains 
of the methods in which the Hebrews 
interpreted the ancient prophecies, and 
we may readily suppose that they would 
not be disposed to embrace an exposi- 
tion which would show them that the 
reign of the Messiah, as they antici- 
pated it, would not occur, but that 
almost as soon as he appeared, he would 
be put to death, and the dominion pass 
away, and the nation be subjected to 
the ravages of a foreign power. “| And 
the people of the prince that shall come. 
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Marg., ‘ And they (the Jews) shall be 
no more his people; or, the Prince’s 
(Messiah’s) future people.” This seems 
to be rather an explanation of the 
meaning, than a translation of the 
Hebrew. ‘The literal rendering would 
be, “‘and the city, and the sanctuary, 
the people of a prince that comes, shall 
lay waste.” On the general supposi- 
tion that this whole passage refers to 
the Messiah and his time, the language 
here used is not difficult of interpre- 
tation, and denotes with undoubted 
accuracy the events that soon followed 
the “‘cutting off” of the Messiah. 


The word people (ny) is a word that 


may well be applied to subjects or 
armies—such a people as an invading 
prince or warrior would lead with him 
for purposes of conquest. It denotes 
properly (a) a people, or tribe, or race 
in general ; and then (0) the people as 
opposed to kings, princes, rulers (comp. 
Auss, the people as opposed to chiefs 
in Homer, J. i. 365, xiii. 108, xxiv. 
28): and then as soldiers, Judg. v. 2. 
Hence it may be applied, as it would 
be understood to be here, to the sol- 
diers of the prince that should come. 
“| Of the prince that shall come. ‘The 


word prince here (7733) is the same 


which occurs in ver. 25, ‘‘ Messiah the 
prince.” It is clear, however, that 
another prince is meant here, for (q) 
it ig just said that that prince—the 
Messiah — would be ‘‘ cut off,” and 
this clearly refers to one that was to 
follow ; (0) the phrase “‘that is to come” 


(S27) would also imply this. It would 


naturally suggest the idea that he would 
come from abroad, or that he would be 
a foreign prince—for he would ‘‘come” 
for the purposes of destruction. No 
one can fail to see the applicability of 
this to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Roman power, aiter the Lord Jesus 
was put to death. If that was the de- 
sign of the prophecy, or if it be admit- 
ted that the prophecy contemplated 
that, the language could not have been 
better chosen, or the prediction more 
exact. No one can reasonably doubt 
that, if the ancient Hebrews had un- 
derstood the former part of the pro- 
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phecy, as meaning that the true Mes- 
siah would be put to death soon after 
his appearing, they could not fail to 
anticipate that a foreign prince would 
soon come and lay waste their city and 
sanctuary. | Shall destroy the city 
and the sanctuary. The ‘‘holy place” 
—the temple. This is the termination 
of the prophecy. It begins with the 
command to ‘‘ rebuild and restore” the 
city, and ends with its destruction. 
The time is not fixed, nor is there in 
the prophecy any direct intimation 
when it would occur, unless it be found 
in the general declaration in ver. 24, 
that ‘‘ seventy weeks were determined 
upon the people and the city.” The 
whole scope of the prophecy, however, 
would lead to the supposition that this 
was soon to occur after the Messiah 
should be ‘‘cut off.” The series of 
events under the Romans which led to 
the destruction of the city and temple, 
in fact, began very soon after the death 
of the Lord Jesus, and ceased only when 
the temple was wholly demolished, and 
the city was rased to its foundations. 
Gq And the end thereof. Heb., “its 


end,” or ‘‘his end”’—*x9. It is not 


certain as to what the word 7 (4) here 
refers. It may be either the end of 
the city, or of the prince, or of the pro- 
phecy, so far as the grammatical con- 
structionis concerned. As theprincipal 
and immediate subject of the prophecy, 
however, is the city, it is more natural 
to refer it to that. Hengstenberg 
renders it, ‘‘it will end,” supposing, 
with Vitringa, that it refers to the 
subject of the discourse: ‘‘ the thing 
—the whole affair—all that is here 
predicted in this series of events— 
will end with a flood.” ‘This accords 
well with the whole design of the pro- 


phecy. Y With a flood. suva, That 


is, it shall be ike an overflowing flood. 
The word here used means a gushing, 
outpouring, as of rain, Job xxxvill. 25 ; 
of a torrent, Prov. xxvii. 4; an over- 
flowing, inundation, flood, Psa. xxxii. 
6; Nah. i. 8. Hence it would appro- 


priately denote the ravages of an army, 
sweeping everything away. It would 
be like a sudden inundation, carrying 
everything before it. No one can 
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doubt that this language is applicable 
in every respect to the desolations 
brought upon Jerusalem by the Roman 
armies. 4] And unto the end of the 
war desolations are determined. Marg., 
‘it shall be cut off by desolations.” 
Hengstenberg renders this, “‘and unto 
the end is war, a decree of ruins.” So 
Lengerke—wund bis aufs Ende Krieg 
und Beschluss der Wiisten. Bertholdt 
renders it, ‘‘and the great desolations 
shall continue unto the end of the war.” 
The Latin Vulgate renders it, e¢ post 
Jinem belli statuta desolatio—‘‘and after 
the end of the war desolation is deter- 
mined.” Prof. Stuart translates it, 
‘‘and unto the end shall be war, a de- 
creed measure of desolations.” The 
literal meaning of the passage is, ‘‘and 
unto the end of the war desolations 
are decreed,” or determined. The 


word rendered “determined” (7") 


means, properly, to cut, cut in, en- 
grave ; then to decide, to determine, 
to decree, to pass sentence. See Notes 
on ver. 24. Here the meaning natur- 
ally is, that such desolations were 
settled or determined as by a decree 
or purpose. There was something 
which made them certain ; that is, it 
was a part of the great plan here re- 
ferred to in the vision of the seventy 
weeks, that there should. be such de- 
solations extending through the war. 
The things which would, therefore, be 
anticipated from this passage would be, 
(a) that there would be war. This is” 
implied also in the assurance that the 
people of a foreign prince would come 
and take the city. (6) That this war 
would be of a desolating character, or 
that it would in a remarkable manner 
extend and spread ruin over the land. 
All wars are thus characterized; but it 
would seem that this would do it in a 
remarkable manner. (c) That these 
desolations would extend through the 
war, or to its close. There would be 
no intermission; no cessation. It is 
hardly necessary to say that this was, 
in fact, precisely the character of the 
war which the Romans waged with the 
Jews after the death of the Saviour, 
and which ended in the destruction of 
the city and temple; the overthrow of 
the whole Hebrew polity; and the re- 
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27 And he shall confirm 1the 


lor,a 


moval of great numbers of* the people 


to a distant and perpetual captivity. 
No war, perhaps, has been in its pro- 
gress more marked by desolation; in 
none has the purpose of destruction 
been more perseveringly manifested to 
its very close. The language here, 
indeed, might apply to many wars— 
in a certain sense to all wars; to none, 
however, would it be more appropriate 
than to the wars of the Romans with 
the Jews. 

— 27, And he shall confirm the cove- 
mant. Literally, ‘‘he shall make 


strong” —*np3m1, ‘The idea is that of 


giving strength, or stability; of making 
firm and sure. The Hebrew word here 
evidently refers to the ‘‘covenant” 
which God is said to establish with his 
people—so often referred to in the 
Scriptures as expressing the relation 
between Him and them, and hence 
used, in general, to denote the. laws 
and institutions of the true religion— 
the laws which God has made for his 
church; his promises to be their pro- 
tector, &c., and the institutions which 
grow out of that relation. The margin 
reads it, more in accordance with the 
Hebrew, ‘‘a,” meaning that he would 
confirm or establish ‘‘a covenant” with 
the many. According to this, it is not 
necessary to suppose that it was any 
existing covenant that it referred to, 
but that he would ratify what was un- 
derstood by the word “covenant ;” 
that is, that he would lead many to 
enter into a true and real covenant 
with God. This would be fulfilled if 
he should perform such a work as 
would bring the ‘‘many” into a rela- 
tion to God corresponding to that 
which was sustained to him by his an- 
cient people ; that is, bring them to be 
his true friends and worshippers. The 
meaning of the expression here cannot 
be mistaken, that during the time spe- 
cified, ‘““he” (whoever may be referred 
to) would, for ‘‘one week”—pursue 
such acourse as would tend to establish 
the true religion; to render it more 
stable and firm ; to give it higher sanc- 
tions in the approbation of the “many,” 
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covenant with many for one week: 
and in the midst of the week he 





and to bring it to bear more decidedly 
and powerfully on the heart. Whether 
this would be by some law enacted in 
its favour ; or by protection extended 
over the nation ; or by present exam- 
ple ; or by instruction ; or by some 
work of a new kind, and new influ- 
ences which he would set forth, is not 
mentioned, and beforehand perhaps it 
could not have been well anticipated 
in what way this would be. There 
has been a difference of opinion, how- 
ever, as to the proper nominative to 


the verb confirm—»*233—whether it 


is the Messiah, or the foreign prince, 
or the ‘“‘one week.” Hengstenberg 
prefers the latter, and renders it, ‘‘And 
one week shall confirm the covenant 
with many.” So also Lengerke ren- 
ders it. Bertholdt renders it ‘‘he,” 
that is, ‘‘ he shall unite himself firmly 
with many for one week’’—or, a pe- 
riod of seven years, ew Jahrsiebend 
lang. -It seems to me that it is an 
unnatural construction to make the 
word ‘‘ week” the nominative to the 
verb, and that the more obvious inter- 
pretation is to refer it to some person 
to whom the whole subject relates. It 
is not usual to represent time as an 
agent in accomplishing a work. In 
poetic and metaphorical language, in- 
deed, we personate time as cutting 
down men, as a destroyer, &c., but this 
usage would not justify the expression 
that ‘time would confirm a covenant 
with many.” That is, evidently, the 
work of a conscious, intelligent agent ; 
and it is mostnatural, therefore, to un- 
derstand thisas of one of the two agents 
who are spoken of in the passage. 
These two agents are the ‘‘ Messiah,” 
and the ‘‘prince that should come.” 
But it is not reasonable to suppose that 
the latter is referred to, because it is 
said (ver. 26) that the effect and the pur- 
pose of hiscoming would be to “‘ destroy 
the city and the sanctuary.”” He was to 
come ‘‘with a flood,” and the effect 
of his coming would be only desolation. 
The more correct interpretation, there- 
fore, is to refer it to the Messiah, who 
is the principal subject of the prophecy ; 
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shall cause the sacrifice and the | spreading of abominations he shall 


oblation to cease, and ! for the over- 


and the work which, according to this, 


he was to perform was, during that 
‘one week,” to exert such an influence 
as would tend to establish a covenant 
between the people and God. The 
effect of his work during that one week 
would be to secure their adhesion to 
the true religion; to confirm to them 
the Divine promises, and to establish 
the principles of that religion which 
would lead them to God. Nothing is 
said of the mode by which that would 
be done; and anything, therefore, 
which would secure this would be a 
fulfilment of the prophecy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if it refers to the Lord 
Jesus, this was done by his personal 
instructions, his example, his suffer- 
ings and death, and the arrangements 
which he made to secure the proper 
effect of his work on the minds of the 
people —all designed to procure for 
them the friendship and favour of God, 
and to unite them to him in the bonds 
of an enduring covenant. 4 With many. 


mand. Or, for many ; or, wnto many. 


He would perform a work which would 
pertain to many, or which would bear 
on many, leading them to God. There 
is nothing in the word here which 
would indicate who they were, whether 
his own immediate followers, or those 
who already were in the covenant. The 
simple idea is, that this would pertain 
to many persons, and it would be ful- 
filled if the effect of his work were to 
confirm many who were already in the 
covenant, or if he should bring many 
others into a covenant relation with 
God. Nothing could be determined 
from the meaning of the word used here 
as to which of these things was de- 
signed, and consequently a fair fulfil- 
ment would be found if either of them 
occurred, If it refers to the Messiah, 
it would be fulfilled if in fact the effect 
of his coming should be either by sta- 
tute or by instructions to confirm and 
establish those who already sustained 
this relation to God, or if he gathered 
other followers, and confirmed them 
in their allegiance to God. 4] For 


l or, wpon the battlements shall be the idols of 
the desolator. 





one week. The fair interpretation of 
this, according tothe principles adopted 
throughout this exposition, is, that this 
includes the space of seven years. See 
Notes on ver. 24. This is the one 
week that makes up the seventy — 
seven of them, or forty-nine years, 
embracing the period from the com- 
mand to rebuild the city and temple to 
its completion under Nehemiah ; sixty- 
two, or four hundred and thirty-four 
years, to the public appearing of the 
Messiah, and this one week to com- 
plete the whole seventy, or four hun- 
dred and ninety years ‘‘to finish the 
transgression, and to make an end — 
of sins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlast- 
ing righteousness,” &c., ver. 24. It is 
essential, therefore, to find something 
done, occupying these seven years, that 
would go to ‘‘confirm the covenant” 
in the sense above explained. In the 
consideration of this, the attention is 
arrested by the announcement of an 
important event which was to occur 
‘in the midst of the week,” to wit, in 
causing the sacrifice and the oblation 
to cease, showing that there was to be 
an important change occurring during 
the ‘‘ week,” or that while he would 
be, in fact, confirming the covenant 
through-the week in some proper sense, 
the sacrifice and oblation would cease, 
and therefore the confirming of the 
many in the covenant must depend on 
something else than the continuation 
of the sacrifice and oblation. In re- 
gard to this language, as in respect to 
all the rest of the prophecy, there are, 
in fact, just two questions: one is, 
what is fairly to be understood by the 
words, or what is the proper interpre- 
tation, independent of anything in the 
result; the other is, whether anything 
occurred in that which is regarded as 
the fulfilment which corresponds with 
the language so interpreted. (1.) The 
first inquiry then, is, What is the fair 
meaning of the language? Or what 


would one who had a correct know- 
ledge of the proper principles of inter- 
Now, 


pretation understand by this? 
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make zz desolate, even until the| mined shall be poured upon ! the 


consummation, and that deter- 


~ 


in regard to this, while it may be ad- 
mitted, perhaps, that there would be 
some liability to a difference of view 
in interpreting it with no reference to 
the event, or no shaping of its meaning 
by the event, the following things seem 
to be clear: (a) that the ‘‘ one week,” 
would comprise seven years, immedi- 
ately succeeding the appearance of the 
Messiah, or the sixty-two weeks, and 
that there was something which he 
would do in “‘confirming the cove- 
nant,” or in establishing the principles 
ofreligion, which would extend through 
that period of seven years, or that that 
would be, in some proper sense, a perzod 
of time, having a beginning—to wit, 
his appearing, and some proper close 
or termination at the end of the seven 
years: that is, that there would be 
some reason why that should be a 
marked period, or why the wholeshould 
terminate there, and not at some other 
time. (5) That in the middle of that 
period of seven years, another impor- 
tant event would occur, serving to 
divide that time into two portions, and 
especially to be known as causing the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease ; in seme 
way affecting the public offering of 
sacrifice, so that from that time there 
would be in fact acessation. (c) And 
that this would be succeeded by the 
consummation of the whole matter ex- 
pressed in the words, ‘‘and for the 
overspreading of abomination he shall 
make it desolate,” &c. It is not said, 
however, that this latter would imme- 
diately occur, but this would be one of 
the events that would appertain to the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. There is 
nothing, indeed, in the prediction to 
forbid the expectation that this would 
occur at once, nor is there anything in 
. the words which makes it imperative 
that we should so understand it. It 
may be admitted that this would be 
the most natwral interpretation, but it 
cannot be shown that that is required. 
It may be added, also, that this may 
not have appertained to the direct de- 
sion of the prophecy—which was to 
foretell the coming of the Messiah, but 
that this was appended to show the end 


desolate. 1 or, desolator. 


of the whole thing. When the Mes- 
siah should have come, and should have 
made an atonement for sin, the great 
design of rebuilding Jerusalem and the 
temple would have been accomplished, 
and both might pass away. Whether 
that would occur immediately or not 
might be in itself.a matter of indiffer- 
ence; but it was important to state 
here that it would occur, for that was 
properly a completion of the design of 
rebuilding the city, and of the purpose 
for which it had ever been set apart as 
a holy city. (2.) The other inquiry is, 
whether there was that in what is re- 
garded as the fulfilment of this, which 
fairly corresponds with the prediction. 
I have attempted above (on ver. 25) 
to show that this refers to the Messiah 
properly so called—the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The inquiry: now is, there- 
fore, whether we can find in his life 
and death what is a fair fulfilment of 
these reasonable expectations. In or- 
der to see this, it is proper to review 
these points in their order: (a) The 
period, then, which is embraced in the 
prophecy, is seven years, and it is 
necessary to find in his life and work 
something which would be accom- 
plished during these seven years which 
could be properly referred to as ‘ ‘con- 
firming the covenant with many.” 

The main difficulty in the case is 
on this point, and I acknowledge that 
this seems to me to be the most em- 
barrassing portion of the prophecy, and 
that the solutions which can be given 
of this are less satisfactory than those 
that pertain to any other part. Were 
it not that the remarkable clause ‘‘ in 
the midst of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and oblation to cease,” 
were added, I admit that the natural 
interpretation would be, that he would 
do this personally, and that we might 
look for something which he would 
himself accomplish during the whole 
period of seven years. That clause, 
however, looks as if some remarkable 
event were to occur in the middle of 
that period; for the fact that he would 
cause thesacrifice and oblation to cease 
—that is, would bring the rites of the 
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temple to a close—shows that what is 
meant by ‘‘ confirming the covenant” 
is different from the ordinary worship 
under the ancient economy. No Jew 
would think of expressing himself thus, 
or would see how it was practicable to 
‘confirm the covenant” at the same 
time that all his sacrifices were to 
cease. The confirming of the cove- 
nant, therefore, during that ‘ one 
week,” must be consistent with some 
work or event that would cause the 
sacrifice and oblation to cease in the 
middle of that period. (b) The true 
fulfilment, it seems to me, is to be 
found in the bearing of the work of the 
Saviour on the Hebrew people—the 
ancient covenant people of God—for 
about the period of seven years after 
he entered on his work. Then the 
particular relation of his work to the 
Jewish people ceased. ‘It may not be 
practicable to make out the exact time 
of ‘‘seven years” in reference to this, 
and it may be admitted that this would 
not be understood from the prophecy 
before the things occurred; but still 
there are a number of circumstances 
which will show that this interpreta- 
tion is not only plausible, but that it 
has in its very nature strong proba- 
bility in its favour. They are such as 
these: (1.) The ministry of the Sa- 
viour himself was wholly among the 
Jews, and his work was what would, 
in their common language, be spoken 
of as ‘‘confirming the covenant ;” that 
is, it would be strengthening the prin- 
ciples of religion, bringing the Divine 
promises to bear on the mind, and 
leading men to God, &c. (2.) Thissame 
work was continued by the apostles 
as they laboured among the Jews. 
They endeavoured to do the same 
thing that their Lord and Master had 
done, with all the additional sanctions, 
now derived from his life and death. 
The whole tendency of their ministry 
would have been properly expressed in 
this language: that they endeavoured 
to ‘‘confirm the covenant” with the 
Hebrew people; that is, to bring them 
to just views of the character of their 
natural covenant with God; to show 
them how it was confirmed in the 
Messiah ; to establish the ancient pro- 
mises ; and to bring to bear upon them 
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the sanctions of their law as it was now 
fulfilled, and ratified, and enlarged 
through the Messiah. Had the Sa- 
viour himself succeeded in this, or had 
his apostles, it would have been, in 
fact, only ‘‘ confirming the ancient 
covenant” — the covenant made with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the 
covenant established under Moses, and 
ratified by so many laws and customs 
among the people. The whole bearing 
of the Saviour’s instructions, and of 
his followers, was to carry out and 
fulfil the real design of that ancient 
institution—to show its true nature 
and meaning, and to impress it on the 
hearts of men. (8.) This was con- 
tinued for about the period here re- 
ferred to; at least for a period so 
long that it could properly be repre- 
sented in round numbers as “ one 
week,” or seven years. The Saviour’s 
own ministry continued about half 
that time; and then the apostles pro- 
secuted the same work, labouring with 
the Jews for about the other portion, 
before they turned their attention to the 
Gentiles, and before the purpose to en- 
deavour to bring in the Jewish people 
was abandoned. They remained in 
Jerusalem; they preached in the syna- 
gogues; they observed the rites of 
the temple service ; they directed their 
first attention everywhere to the He- 
brew people ; they had not yet learned 
that they were to turn away from the 
“covenant people,” and to go to the 
Gentiles. It was a slow process by 
which they were led to this. It re- 
quired a miracle to convince Peter of 
it, and to show him that it was right 
to go to Cornelius (Acts x.), as a 
representative of the Gentile people, 
and it required another miracle to 
convert Saul of Tarsus, ‘‘the apostle 
of the Gentiles,” and to prepare him 
for the work of carrying the gospel to 
the heathen world, and a succession of 
severe persecutions was demanded to 
induce the apostles to leave Jerusalem, 
and to go abroad upon the face of the 
earth to convey the message of salva- 
tion. Their first work was among the 
Jewish people, and they would have 
remained among them if they had not 
been driven away by these persecutions, 
and been thus constrained to go to 
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other lands. It is true that it cannot 
be shown that this was a period of 
exactly ‘‘half a week,” or three years 
and a half after the ascension of the 
_ Saviour, but, in a prophecy of this na- 
ture, it was a period that might, in 
round numbers, be well expressed by 
that; or the whole might be properly 
described by ‘‘seventy weeks,” or four 
hundred and ninety years, and the last 
portion after the appearing of the 
Messiah as one of these weeks. There 
has been much needless anxiety to make 
out the exact time to a month or a 
day in regard to this prophecy—not 
remembering its general design, and 
not reflecting how uncertain are all the 
questions in ancient chronology. Com- 
pare the sensible remarks of Calvin on 
ver, 25. (4.) When this occurred ; when 
the apostles turned away from the 
Hebrew people, and gave themselves 
to their labours among the Gentiles, 
the work of ‘“‘confirming the cove- 
nant” with those to whom the promises 
had been made, and to whom the law 
was given, ceased. They were regarded 
as ‘‘ broken off” and left, and the hope 
of success was in the Gentile world. 
See the reasoning of the apostle Paul 
in Rom. xi. Jerusalem was given up 
soon after to destruction, and the whole 
work, ascontemplatedin this prophecy, 
ceased. The object for which the city 
and temple were rebuilt was accom- 
plished, and here was a proper termi- 
nation of the prophecy. It was not 
‘necessary, indeed, that these should 
be at once destroyed, but they were 
henceforth regarded as having fulfilled 
the work designed, and as being now 
left to ruin. The ruin did not at once 
occur, but the sacrifices thenceforward 
offered were without meaning, and the 
train of events was constantly prepar- 
ing that would sweep away city and 
temple together. Isuppose, therefore, 
that this last ‘‘one week” embraced 
the period from the beginning of the 
ministry of the Saviour to that when 
the direct and exclusive efforts to bring 
the principles of his religion to bear on 
the Hebrew people, as carrying out 
the design of the covenant made by 
God with their fathers, and confirmed 
with so many promises, ceased, and 
the great effort was commenced to 
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evangelize the heathen world. Then 
was the proper close of the seventy 
weeks; what is added is merely astate- 
ment of the winding up of the whole 
affair in the destruction of the city 
and temple. That occurred, indeed, 
some years after; but at this period 
all that was material in regard to 
that city had taken place, and conse- 
quently that was all that was necessary 
to specify as to the proper termination 
of the design of rebuilding the city and 
the temple. 4 And in the midst of 
the week. ‘The word here rendered ‘‘in 


the midst” —-s—means, properly, 


half, the half part, Exod. xxiv. 6; 
Numb. xii. 12; then the middle, or 
the midst, Judg. xvi. 3. The Vulgate 
renders it, in dimidio; the Greek, és 
tw nuicss. Hengstenberg, ‘‘the half.” 
So Lengerke, die Halfte ; Luther, mit- 
ten. The natural and obvious interpre- 
tation is that which is expressed in our 
translation, and that will convey the 
essential idea in the original. It refers 
to something which was to occur at 
about the middle portion of this time, 
or when about half of this period was 
elapsed, or to something whichit would 
require half of the ‘‘one week,” or seven 
years, to accomplish. The meaning of 
the passage is fully met by the sup- 
position that it refers to the Lord Jesus 
and his work, and that the exact thing 
that was intended by the prophecy was 
his death, or his being ‘‘cut off,” and 
thus causing the sacrifice and oblation 
to cease. Whatever difficulties there 
may be about the precise time of our 
Lord’s ministry, and whether he cele- 
brated three passovers or four after he 
entered on his public work, it is agreed 
on all hands that it lasted about three 
years and a half—the time referred to 
here. Though a few have supposed 
that a longer period was occupied, yet 
the general belief of the church has 
coincided in that, and there are few 
points in history better settled. Qn 
the supposition that this pertains to 
the death of the Lord’ Jesus, and that 
it was the design of the prophecy here 
to refer to the effects of that death, 
this is the very language which would 
have been used. If the period of “a 
week” were for any purpose mentioned, 
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then it would be indispensable to sup- 
pose that there would be an allusion 
to the important event—in fact, the 
great event which was to occur in the 
middle of that period, when the ends 
of the types and ceremonies of the 
Hebrew people would be accomplished, 
and a sacrifice made for the sins of the 
whole world. {| He shall cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease. The 
word ‘‘he,” in this place, refers to the 
Messiah, if the interpretation of the 
former part of the verse is correct, for 
there can be no doubt that it is the 
game person who is mentioned in the 
phrase ‘‘ he shall confirm the covenant 
with many.” The words ‘‘sacrifice” 
and ‘‘oblation” refer to the offerings 
made in thetemple. The former word 
more properly denotes bloody offerings ; 
the latter offerings of any kind—whe- 
ther of flour, fruits, grain, &c. See 
these words explained in the Notes on 
Isa. i. 11, 13. The word rendered 


“cease” (maw) means, properly, to 


rest (whence the word Sabbath), and 
then in Hiphil, to cause to rest, or to 
cause to cease. It conveys the idea 
of putting an end to—as, for example, 
war, Psa. xlvi. 9; contention, Prov. 
xvilil. 18; exultation, Isa. xvi. 10.— 
Gesenius. The literal signification here 
would be met by the supposition that 
an end would be made of these sacri- 
fices, and this would occur either by 
their being made wholly to cease to be 
offered at that time, or by the fact that 
the object of their appointment was 
~ accomplished, and that henceforward 
they would be useless and would die 
away. Asa matter of fact, so far as 
the Divine intention in the appoint- 
ment of these sacrifices and offerings 
was concerned, they ceased at the death 
of Christ—in the middle of the ‘‘week.”’ 
‘Then the great sacrifice which they 
had adumbrated was offered. Then 
they ceased to have any significancy, 
no reason existing for their longer con- 
tinuance. Then, as they never had 
had any efficacy in themselves, they 
ceased also to have any propriety as 
types—for the thing which they had pre- 
figured had been accomplished. ‘Then, 
too, began a series of events and in- 
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for soon they were interrupted by the 
Romans, and the temple and the altars 
were swept away to be rebuilt no more, 
The death of Christ was, in fact, the 
thing which made them to cease, and 
the fact that the great atonement has 
been made, and that there is now no 
further need of those offerings, is the 
only philosophical reason which can be 
given why the Jews have never been 
able again’to rebuild the temple, and 
why for eighteen hundred years they 
have found no place where they could 
again offer a bloody sacrifice. The 
‘sacrifice and the oblation”” were made, 
as the result of the coming of the Mes. 
siah, to ‘‘cease” for ever, and no powet 
of man will be able to restore them 
again in Jerusalem. Comp. Gibbon’s 
account of the attempt of Julian to 
rebuild the temple at Jerusalem: Dec. 
and Fall, ii. 35-37. 4 And for the 
overspreading of abominations he shall 
make it desolate. The marginal read- 
ing here is very different, showing 
clearly the perplexity of the transla- 
tors: ‘‘ Upon the battlements shall be 
the idols of the desolator.” There is 
great variety, also, in the ancient ver- 
sions in rendering this passage. The 
Latin Vulgate is, ‘‘ And there shall 
be in the temple the abomination of 
desolation.” ‘The Greek, ‘‘ And upon 
the temple shall be an abomination of 
desolations.” The Syriac, ‘‘ And upon 
the extremities of the abomination shall 
rest desolation.” The Arabic, ‘‘ And 
over the sanctuary shall there be the 
abomination of ruin.” Luther renders 
it, ‘And upon the wings shall stand 
the abomination of desolation.” Len- 
gerke and Hengstenberg render it, 
‘And upon the summit of abomination 
comes the destroyer.” Prof. Stuart, 
‘And the water shall be over a winged 
fowl ofabominations.” These different 
translations show that there is great 
obscurity in the original, and perhaps 
exclude the hope of being able entirely 
to’free the passage from all difficulties. 
An examination of the words, however, 
may perhaps enable us to form a judg- 
ment of its meaning. The literal and 
obvious sense of the original, as I under- 
stand it, is, ‘‘And upon the wing of 
the abominations one causing desola- 
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word rendered overspreading (5:2) | abominations (Bossy) means abomin- 


means, properly, a@ wing; so called as 
covering, or because it covers—from 


922, to cover, to hide. Then itdenotes 


anything having a resemblance to a 
wing, as an extremity, a corner, as 
(a) of a garment, the skirt, or flap, 
1 Sam. xxiv. 4 (5), 11 (12); Numb. 
xv. 88, and hence, as the outer gar- 
ment was used by the Orientals to wrap 
themselves in at night, the word is 
used for the extremity or border of a 
bed-covering, Deut. xxii. 30 (xxiii. 1); 
Ruth iii. 9. — (6) It is applied to land, 
or to the earth—as the earth is com- 
pared with a garment spread out, Isa. 
'xxiv. 16; Job xxxvii. 3; xxxviil. 13. 
(c) It is used to denote the highest 
point, or a battlement, a pinnacle— 
as having a resemblance to a wing 
spread.out. So the word arzezvqioyv is 
_used in Matt. iv. 5. See Notes on 
that passage. It would seem most 
probable that the allusion by the word 
as applied to a building would not be, 
as supposed by Gesenius (Lex.), and 
by Hengstenberg and Lengerke, to the 
pinnacle or summit, but to some roof, 
porch, or piazzathat had a resemblance 
to the wings of a bird as spread out— 
a use of the word that would be very 
natural and obvious. The extended 
porch that Solomon built on the east- 
ern side of the temple would, not im- 
probably, have, to one standing on 
the opposite Mount of Olives, much 
the appearance of the wings of a bird 
spread out. Nothing certain can be 
determined about the allusion here 
from the use of this word, but the con- 
nection would lead us to suppose that 
the reference was to something per- 
taining to the city or temple, for the 
whole prophecy has a reference to the 
_city and temple, and it is natural to 
suppose that in its close there would 
be an allusion to it. The use of the 
word ‘‘wing” here would lead to the 
supposition that what is said would 
pertain to something in connection 
with the temple having a resemblance 
to the wings of a bird, and the word 


“upon” (>9) would lead us to suppose 


that what was to occur would be some- 
how upon that. The word rendered 





able things, things to be held in detes- 
tation, as things unclean, filthy gar- 
ments, &c., and then idols, as things 
that are to be heldin abhorrence. ‘The 
word 4yspw shik-kootz, is rendered abo- 


mination in Deut, xxix. 17; 1 Kings 
xi. 5,7; 2 Kings xxiii. 13, 24; Isa. 
Ixvi. 3; Jer. iv. 1; vit. 303 xi. 27; 
xxxii, 84; Ezek.:v, 11; vii. 20; xx. 7, 
Gucotl | Dan. 1x. 25 xi olewmil at bs 
Hos. ix. 10; Zech. ix. 7; abominable 
idols in 2 Chron. xv. 8 (in the margin 
abominations) ; detestable in Jer. xvi. 
18; Ezek. xi. 18, 21; xxxvii. 23; and 
abominable filth in Nah. iii.6. It does 
not occur elsewhere. In most of these 
places it is applied to idols, and the cur- 
rent usage would lead us so to apply it, 
if there were nothing in the connection. 
to demand a different interpretation. 
It might refer to anything that was 
held in abomination, or that was de- 
testable and offensive. The word is 
one that might be used of an idol god, 
or of anything that would pollute or 
defile, or that was from any cause of- 
fensive. It is not used in the Old 
Testament with reference to a banner 
or military standard, but there can be 
no doubt that it might be so applied as 
denoting the standard of a foe—of a 
heathen—planted on any part of the 
temple—a thing which would be par- 
ticularly detestable and abominable in 
the sight of the Jews. The word ren- 
dered ‘‘he shall make zt desolate’— 


cntia—is ‘he making desolate ;” that 


is, a desolator. It is a Poel participle 
from 0'2%i—to be astonished, to be laid 


waste ; and then, in an active sense, to 
lay waste, tomake desolate. —Gesenius, 
The same word, and the same phrase, 
occur in ch. xi, 81: ‘* And they shall 
place the abomination that maketh de- 
solate,” or, as it is in the margin, as- 
tonisheth. There, also, the expression 
is used in connection with ‘‘ taking 
away the daily sacrifices.” The word 
would be more properly rendered in 
this place desclator, referring to some 
one who would produce desolation. 
There is great abruptness in the entire 
expression, and it is evident that it was 
not the intention to give so clear a pre- 
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diction in this that it could be fully 
understood beforehand. The other 
portions of the prophecy respecting the 
building of the city, and the coming of 
the Messiah, and the work that he 
would accomplish, aremuch more clear, 
and their meaning could have been 
made out with much more certainty. 
But, in reference to this, it would seem, 
perhaps, that all that was designed was 
to throw out suggestions—fragments 
of thought, that would rather hint at 
the subject than give any continuous 
idea. Perhaps a much more abrupt 
method of translation than that which 
attempts to express it in a continuous 
grammatical construction capable of 
being parsed easily, would better ex- 
press the state of the mind of the 
speaker, and the language which he 
uses, than the ordinary versions. The 
Masoretic pointing, also, may be dis- 
regarded, and then the real idea would 
be better expressed by some such trans- 
lation as the following :—‘‘ He shall 
cause the sacrifice and the offering to 
cease. And—upon the wing—the 
porch of the temple—abominations! 
And a desolator!” That is, after the 
ceasing of the sacrifice and the obla- 
tion, the mind is fixed upon the temple 
where they had been offered. The 
first thing that arrests the eye is some 
portion of the temple, here denoted by 
theword wing. The next is something 
abominable or detestable—an object to 
be hated and loathed in the very tem- 
ple itself. The next is a desolator— 
one who had come to carry desolation 
to that very temple. Whether the 
‘‘abomination” is. connected with the 
‘* desolator” or not is not intimated by 
the language. It might or might not 
be. The angel uses language as these 
‘objects strike the eye, and he expresses 
himself in this abrupt manner as the 
eye rests on one or the other. The 
question then arises, What does this 
mean? Or what is to be regarded as 
the proper fulfilment? It seems to me 
that there can beno doubt that there is 
a reference to the Roman standard or 
banners planted on some part of the 
temple, or to the Roman army, or to 
some idols set up by the Romans— 
objects of abomination to the Jews— 
as attracting the eye of the angel in 
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the distant future, and as indicating 


the close of the series of events here .- 


referred to inthe prophecy. The rea- 
sons for this opinion are, summarily, 
the following :—(a) The place or order 
in which the passage stands in the pro- 
phecy. It is after the coming of the 
Messiah ; after the proper cessation of 
the sacrifice and oblation, and at the 
close of the whole series of events— 
the termination of the whole design 
about rebuilding the city and the tem- 
ple. (6) The language is such as 
would properly represent that. No- 
thing could be more appropriate, in 
the common estimation of the Jews, 
than to speak of such an object as a 
Roman military standard planted in 
any part of the temple, as an abomina- 
tion ; and no word would better denote 
the character of the Roman conqueror 
than the word desolator—for the effect 
of his coming was to lay the whole 
city and templeinruins. (c) The lan- 
guage of the Saviour in his reference 
to this would seem to demand such an 
interpretation, Matt. xxiv. 15: ‘‘When 
ye, therefore, shall see the abomination 
of desolation spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet stand in the holy place,” &ce. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
the Saviour refers to this passage in 
Daniel (see Notes on Matt. xxiv. 15), 
or that events occurred in the attack 
on Jerusalem and the temple that 
would fully correspond with the lan- 
guage used here. Josephus, for in- 
stance, says, that when the city was 
taken, the Romans brought their en- 
signs into the temple, and placed them 
over the eastern gate, and sacrificed to 
themthere. ‘‘ And nowthe Romans,” 
says he, ‘‘ upon the flight of the sedi- 
tious into the city, and upon the burn- 
ing of the holy house itself, and all the 
buildings round about it, brought their 
ensigns into the temple, and set them 
over against its eastern gate ; and there 
they did offer sacrifices to them, and 
there did they make Titus Jmperator 
with the greatest acclamations of joy.” 
—Jewish Wars, b. vi. ch. vi. § 1. 
This fact fully accords with the mean- 
ing of the languageas above explained, 
and the reference to it was demanded 
in order that the purpose of the pro- 
phecy should be complete. Its proper 
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termination isthe destruction of the city 
and temple—as its beginning is the 
order to rebuild them. {J ven until 
the consummation. Until the comple- 


tion—m>=-194, That is, the series of 


events in the prophecy shall in fact 
reach to the completion of everything 
pertaining to the city and temple. The 
whole purpose in regard to that shall be 
completed. The design for which it is 
tobe rebuilt shall be consummated ; the 
sacrifices to be offered there shall be 
finished, and they shall be no longer 
efficacious or proper; the whole civil 
and religious polity connected with 
the city and temple shall pass away. 
§] And that determined. ms-nn. See 


this word explained in the Notes on 
vers. 24, 26. See also Notes on Isa. 
x. 23. There seems to be an allusion 
in the word here to its former use, as 
denoting that this is the fulfilment of 
the determination in regard to the city 
and temple. The idea is, that that 
which was determined, or decided on, 
to wit, with reference to the closing 
scenes of the city and temple, would 
be accomplished. J Shall be poured, 
sjmm The word here used means to 


pour, to pour out, to overflow—as rain, 
water, curses, anger, &c. It may be 
properly applied to calamity or desola- 
tion, as these things may be repre- 
sented as poured down upon a people, 
in the manner of a storm. Compare 
2 Sam. xxi. 10; Exod. ix. 33; Psa. 
xi. 6; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 21; xii. 7; Jer. vii. 20; xlii. 18; 
xliv.6. ] Upon the desolate. Marg., 
desolator. The Hebrew word (D14w) 


is the same, though in another form 
(Kal instead of Poel) which is used in 
the previous part of the verse, and ren- 
dered “he shall make it desolate,” but 
which is proposed above to be rendered 
desolator. ‘The verb 59¥ is an intran- 


sitive verb, and means, in Kal, the 
form used here, to be astonished or 
amazed ; then ‘‘ to be laid waste, to be 
made desolate” (Gesenius); and the 
meaning in this place, therefore, is that 
which is desolate or laid waste—the 
wasted, the perishing, the solitary. The 
reference is to Jerusalem viewed as 
desolate or reduced to ruins. The 
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angel perhaps contemplates it, as he 
is speaking, in ruins or as desolate, 
and he sees this also as the termination 
of the entire series of predictions, and, 
in view of the whole, speaks of Jeru- 
salem appropriately as the desolate. 
Though it would be rebuilt, yet it 
would be again reduced to desolation, 
for the purpose of the rebuilding—the 
coming of the Messiah—would be ac- 
complished. As the prophecy jinds 
Jerusalem a scene of ruins, so it leaves 
it, and the last word in the prophecy, 
therefore, is appropriately the word de- 
solate. The intermediate state indeed 
between the condition of the city as 
seen at first and at the close is glorious 
—for it embraces the whole work of 
the Messiah; but the beginning is a 
scene of ruins, and sois theclose. The 
sum of the whole in the latter part’ of 
the verse may be expressed in a free 
paraphrase: ‘‘ He, the Messiah, shall 
cause the sacrifice and oblation to 
cease,” by having fulfilled in his own 
death the design of the ancient offer- 
ings, thus rendering them now useless, 
and upon the outspreading—upon the 
temple regarded as spread out, or some 
wing or portico, there are seen abomin- 
able things—idolatrous ensigns, and 
the worship of foreigners. A desolator 
is there, also, come to spread destruc- 
tion—a foreign army or leader. And 
this shall continue even to the end of 
the whole matter—the end of the events 
contemplated by the prophecy—the 
end of the city and the temple. And 
that which is determined on—the de- 
struction decreed—shall be poured out 
like a tempest on the city doomed to 
desolation—desolate as surveyed at the 
beginning of the prophecy—desolate at 
the close, and therefore appropriately 
called ‘the desolate.” 





After this protracted examination of 
the meaning of this prophecy, all the 
remark which it seems proper to make 
is, that this prediction could have been 
the result only of inspiration, There 
is the clearest evidence that the pro- 
phecy was recorded long before the 
time of the Messiah, and it is manifest 
that it could not have been the result 
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of any natural sagacity. There is not 
the slightest proof that it was uttered 
as late as the coming of Christ, and 
there is nothing better determined in 
relation to any ancient matter than 
that it was recorded long before the 
birth of the Lord Jesus. But it is 
equally clear that it could have been 
the result of no mere natural sagacity. 
How could such events have been fore- 
seen except by Him who knows all 
things? How could the order have 
been determined? How could. the 
time have been fixed? How could it 
have been anticipated thatthe Messiah, 
the Prince, would be cut off? How 
could ithave been known that he would 
cause the sacrifice and oblation to 
cease ? How could it have been ascer- 
tained that the period during which he 
would be engaged in this would be one 
week—or about seven years? How 
could it be predicted that a remarkable 
event would occur in the middle of that 
period that would in fact cause the 
sacrifice and oblation ultimately to 
cease? And how could it be conjec- 
tured thata foreign prince would come, 
and plant the standard of abomination 
in the holy city, and sweep all away 
—laying the city and the temple in 
ruins, and bringing the whole polity 
toan end? ‘These things lie beyond 
the range of natural sagacity, and if 
they are fairly implied in this prophecy, 
they demonstrate that this portion of 
the book is from God. 


CHAPTER X. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER, 


This chapter introduces the last re- 
velation made to Daniel, and is merely 
introductory to the disclosures made 
in the two following chapters. The 
whole extends to the time of the coming 
of the Messiah, embracing a detail of 
the principal historical events that 
would occur, and closes with some 
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fearful allusions to the ultimate results 
of human conduct in the day of judg- 
ment, and to the great principles on 
which God governs the world. The 
contents of this introductory chapter 
are as follows :—(a) The statement of 
the time when the revelation occurred, 
ver. 1. This was in the third year of 
Cyrus king of Persia, subsequently, 
therefore, to the visions in the previous 
chapters, and after the order had been 
given by Cyrus for the restoration of 
the Jews, Ezrai.1. (0) The particular 
period when this occurred was when 
Daniel was observing a fast that con- 
tinued through three weeks, vers. 2, 3. 
This was at the passover, the first 
month in their ecclesiastical year, and 
the fast was observed by Daniel, evi- 
dently, on account of the sins and the 
calamities of his people. (¢) The place 
where this occurred, ver. 4. He was 
by the side of the river Hiddekel or 
Tigris, Why he was there he does 
not say. But it is to be remembered 
that he seems to have been employed 
on some occasions in other parts of the 
empire than Babylon ; and one of his 
former visions occurred ‘on the banks 
of a river that flowed into the Tigris 
—the river Ulai. See Notes on ch. 
viii, 2. Indeed, it would appear that 
the banks of rivers were not unfre- 
quently the places to which the pro- 
phets resorted, or where they were fa- 
voured with their visions. They were 
retired places, and were on many ac- 
counts favourable for devotion. Comp. 
Ezek. i. 1; Acts xvi. 13. See also 
Rev. xxii, 1, 2, (d) While there, en- 
gaged in his devotions, Daniel saw a 
tan, who suddenly appeared to him, 
clothed in linen, and girded with a 
belt of gold. Those who were with 


him fled astonished, and left him alone 
to contemplate the vision, and to re- 
ceive the communication which this 
glorious stranger had to make to him. 
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unto Daniel, whose name was called 


N the third year of Cyrus king | Belteshazzar ; and the thing was 
of Persia, a thing was revealed | true, but the time appointed was 


The effect of this vision on himself, 


however, was wholly to overcome him, 
to prostrate him to the earth, and to 
render him insensible, until the angel 
touched him, and raised him up, vers. 


4-10. In all this there is nothing 
unnatural, The effect is such as 


would be produced in any case in 
similar circumstances, and it has a 
striking resemblance to what occurred 
to Saul of Tarsus on his way to Da- 
mascus (Acts ix. 8, 4; xxii. 7-9; and 
to John in the visions of Patmos, 
Rev. i. 10-17. (e) He who had thus 
appeared to Daniel proceeded to state 
to him the design for which he had 
come, vers. 11-14. The prayer of 
Daniel, he said, had been heard the 
first day in which he had given him- 
self to these solemn acts of devotion. 
He had himself been commissioned at 
that time to come to Daniel, and to 
disclose the events which were to oc- 
cur. During a period of twenty-one 
days, however, in which Daniel had 
been engaged in this season of devo- 
tion, he had been withstood by “‘the 
prince of the kingdom of Persia,” and 
had been detained until Michael, one 
of the chief princes, had interposed to 
release him, and he had now come, at 
last, to make known to Daniel what 
would occur to his people in the latter 
days. The nature of this detention 
will, of course, be considered in the 
Notes on ver. 13. (f) Daniel then 
(vers. 15-17) describes the effect which 
this vision had on him, rendering him 
unable to converse with him who had 
thus appeared to him. (g) The heavenly 
messenger then touched him, and bade 
him be of good courage and. be strong 
(vers. 18, 19), and then said that he 
would return and fight with the prince 
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of Persia, after having stated. that 
which was ‘‘ noted in the Scripture of 
truth,” vers. 20, 21. 


1. In the third year of Cyrus, king 
of Persia. In regard to Cyrus, see 
Notes on Isa. xli. 2. In ch. i. 21, it 
is said that ‘‘ Daniel continued even 
unto the first year of king Cyrus.” 
But it is not necessarily implied in that 
passage that he died then. It may 
mean only that he continued in autho- 
rity, and was employed, in various 
ways, aS a public officer, until that 
time. See Notes on that passage. 
For anything that appears, he may 
have lived several years after, though, 
for causes now unknown, he may have 
retired from the court after the acces- 
sion of Cyrus. This vision may have 
occurred when he was no longer a 
public officer, though the whole narra- 
tive leads us to suppose that he had not 
lost his interest in the affairs of the 
Jewish people. He may have retired 
on account of age, though his declining 
years would be naturally devoted to 
the welfare of his people, and he would 
embrace any opportunity which he 
might have of doing them good. 4] A 
thing was revealed unto Daniel, A 
revelation was made to him. ‘The oc- 
casion on which it was done is stated 
in the next verse. Jt was when he 
was earnestly engaged in prayer for 
his people, and when his mind was 
deeply anxious in regard to their con- 
dition. ] Whose name was called 
Belteshazzar. See Notes on ch. i. 7. 
The name Belteshazzar was probably 
that by which he was known in Baby- 
lon, and as this prophecy was perhaps 
published in his own time, the use of 
this name would serve to identify the 
author. The name Daniel would have 
been sufficient to give it currency and 
authority among his own countrymen. 
4 And the thing was true. That is, 
it would be certainly accomplished. 
This expresses the deep conviction of 
the writer that what was revealed in 
this vision would certainly come to 
pass. In his own mind there was no 
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long: 1 and he understood the 
thing, and had understanding of 
the vision. ; 


doubt that it would be so, though the 


time extended through many years, 
and though it could not be expected 
that it would be complete until long 
after his own death. Perhaps the de- 
claration here is designed to bring the 
weight of his own authority and his 
well-known character to pledge his own 
word, that what is here said would be 
accomplished; or, as we should say, 
to stake his veracity as a prophet and 
a man, on the fulfilment of what he 
had affirmed. Suchan assertion might 
be of great use in consoling the minds 
of the Jews in the troubles that were 
to come upon their nation. | But the 
time appointed was long. Marg., great. 
There is considerable variety in the 
translation and interpretation of this 
passage. The Latin Vulgate renders 
it, fortitudo magna. The Greek, ‘‘ And 
the power was great.” The Syriac, 
‘‘And the discourse was apprehended 
with great effort, but he understood the 
vision.” Luther, ‘“‘ And it was of great 
matters.” Lengerke, ‘‘ And the misery 
(Elend) is great ;” that is, the distress 
of the people. SBertholdt renders it, 
‘“ Whose contents pertained to great 
wars.” This variety of interpretation 
arises from the word rendered in our 


version ‘‘the time appointed”—s2x, 


This word properly means an army, 
host, as going forth to war; then the 
host of angels, of the stars, and hence 
God is so often called ‘Jehovah of 
hosts.” Then the word means warfare, 
military service, a hard service, a sea- 
son of affliction or calamity. See Notes 
onJobvii.1. It seems to me that this 
is the meaning here, and that Gesenius 
(Lex.) has correctly expressed the idea: 
** And true is the edict, and relates to 
long warfare; that is, to many cala- 
mities to be endured.” It was not a 
thing to be soon accomplished, nor did 
it pertain to peaceful and easy times, 
but it had reference to the calamities, 
the evils, and the hardships of wars— 
wars attended with the evils to which 
they are usually incident, and which 
were to be conducted on a great scale. 
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2 In those days I Daniel was 
mourning three 2 full weeks. 


1 great. 2 weeks of days. 


This interpretation will accord with. 


the details in the following chapters. 
*| And he understood the thing, &e. 
This seems to be said in contradistinc- 
tion to what had occurred on some 
other occasions when the meaning of 
the vision which he saw was concealed 
from him. Of this he says he had full 
understanding. The prophecy was, in 
fact, more clearly expressed than had 
been usual in the revelations made to 
Daniel, for this is almost entirely a 
historical narrative, and there could be 
little doubt as to its meaning. 

2. In those days I Daniel was mourn- 
ing. Iwas afflicting myself; that is, 
he had set apart this time as an ex- 
traordinary fast. He was sad and 
troubled. He does not say on what 
account he was thus troubled, but there 
can be little doubt that it was on ac- 
count of his people. This was two 
years after the order had been given 
by Cyrus for the restoration of the 
Hebrew people to their country, but it 
is not improbable that they met with 
many embarrassments in their efforts 
to return, and possibly there may have 
sprung up in Babylon some difficulties 
on the subject that greatly affected the 
mind of Daniel. The difficulties at- 
tending such an enterprise as that of 
restoring a captured people to their 
country, when the march lay across a 
vast desert, would at any time have 
been such as to have made an extra- 
ordinary season of prayer and fasting 
proper. 4] Three full weeks. Marg., 
weeks of days. Heb., “Three sevens 
of days.” He does not say whether 
he had designedly set apart that time 
to be occupied as a season of fasting, 
or whether he had, under the influence 
of deep feeling, continued his fast from 
day to day until it reached that period. 


Either supposition will accord with the | 


circumstances of the case, and either 
would have justified such an act at any 
time, for it would be undoubtedly pro- 
per to designate a time of extraordi- 
nary devotion, or, under the influence 
of deep feeling, of domestic trouble, 
of national affliction, to continue 


= 
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came flesh nor wine in my mouth, 
neither did I anoint myself at all, 
tillthree whole weeks were fulfilled. 
1 bread of desires. 





such religious exercises from day to 
day. 

3. I ate no pleasant bread. Marg., 
bread of desires. So the Hebrew. The 
meaning is, that he abstained from or- 
dinary food, and partook of that only 
which was coarse and disagreeable. 
“| Nether came flesh nor wine im my 
mouth. That is, he lived on bread or 
vegetables. It is not to be inferred 
from this that Daniel ordinarily made 
use of wine, for it would seem from ch.i. 
that that was not his custom. What 
would appear from this passage would 
be, that he practised on this occasion 
the most rigid abstinence. 4%] Netther 
did I anoint myself. The use of un- 
guents was common in the Hast (see 
Notes on Matt. vi. 17), and Daniel 
here says that he abstained during 
these three weeks from that which he 
ordinarily observed as promoting his 
personal comfort. He gave himself 
up to a course of life which would be 
expressive of deep grief. Nature 
prompts to this when the mind is 
overwhelmed with sorrow. Not only 
do we become indifferent to our food, 
but it requires an effort not to be in- 
different to our dress, and to our per- 
sonal appearance. 

4, And w the four and twentieth 
day of the first.month. At the close 
of his season of fasting. Though he 
had not set apart this season of fasting 
with any view or expectation that it 
would be followed by such a result, 
yet there was a propriety that an oc- 
casion like this should be selected as 
that on which the communication which 
follows should be made to his mind; 
for (a) his mind was in a prepared state 
by this extraordinary season of devo- 
tion for such a communication; and 


(0) his attention during that period had 
been turned towards the condition of 
his people, and it was a fit opportunity 
to impart to him these extraordinary 
views of what would occur to them in 
It may be added, that 


future days. 


we shall be more likely to receive 
DanteEt IL. 
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4 And in the four and twentieth 
day of the first month, as I was by 
the side of the great river, which 
is Hiddekel; 
5 Then I lifted up mine eyes; 





Divine communications to our souls at 
the close of seasons of sincere and pro- 
longed devotion than at other times, 
and that, though we may set apart 
such seasons for different purposes, the 
Spirit of God may take occasion from 
them to impart to us clear and ele- 
vated views of Divine truth, and of 
the Divine government. A man is in 
a better state to obtain such views, 
and is more likely to obtain them, in 
such circumstances than he is in others, 
and he who desires to understand God 
and his ways should wait upon him 
with intense and prolonged devotion. 
The time here specified is the “ first 
month ”—the month Nisan, answering 
to a part of our month April. This 
was the month in which the Passover 
was celebrated, and was a time, there- 
fore, which a Jew would be likely to 
select as a season of extraordinary de- 
votion. It was, for some reason, very 
common for the prophets to record the 
very day on which the visions which 
they saw appeared to them, or on 
which Divine communications were 
made to them. ‘This was often of im- 
portance, because it served to deter- 
mine the time when a prophecy was 
fulfilled. LZ was by the side of the 
great river, which is Hiddekel. That 
is, the Tigris. The Syriac renders it 
the Euphrates. The name in the 
Scriptures, however, denotes the Ti- 
gris. Why Daniel was there he does 
not say. He was often away from 
Babylon (comp. Notes on ch. viii. 2), 
and he may have been now among 
some of his people who resided near 
the Tigris. Possibly he may at that 
time have ceased to reside at the court 
in Babylon, and have taken up his re- 
sidence in some place on the Tigris. 
See Notes on ver. 1. 

5. Then I lifted up mine eyes, ana 
looked, &c. While he was engaged in 
devotion. What is here said would 
lead us to suppose that he had been 
occupied in deep thought and medita- 
tion, perhaps with his eyes fixed on 

N 
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and looked, and, behold, 1a certain 
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6 His body ¢ also was like the 


man clothed in linen, whose loins} beryl, and his face as the appear- 


were girded with fine gold of Uphaz. 


1 one. 





the ground. 9 Behold, a certain man 
clothed in linen. One who had the 
form and appearance of a man. 


[To the same extent that the prophetic beasts 
find their types in the conventional forms of 
the Assyrian divinities, it is probable that the 
“certain man clothed in linen, whose loins 
were girded with fine gold of Uphaz,” has re- 
ference to the gorgeous kingly and sacerdotal 
costume shown in the annexed engraving. This 
figure forms a tablet or slab, taken from one or 
the chambers at Nimroud, and represents the 
Assyrian monarch in his twofold character of 
king and priest. It is “one of the most care- 
fully sculptured and best preserved in the pa- 
lace, and is included in the collection sent to 
England.” The king has one hand on the hilt 
of his sword, and with the other grasps a wand, 
or staff.] 
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ance of lightning, and his eyes as 
a Rev. 1. 13-17. 


vision, but either one only was mani- 


fest now to Daniel, or his attention 
was particularly directed to him. The 
name of this celestial messenger is not 
given, but all the circumstances of the 
case lead us to suppose that it was the 
same who had appeared to him on the 
banks of the Ulai (ch. viii. 16), and 
the same who had made the revelation 
of the seventy weeks, ch. ix. 21, seq. 
Linen was the common raiment of 
priests, because it was supposed to be 
more pure than wool, Exod. xxviii. 42 ; 
Lev. vi. 10; xvi. 4,23; 1 Sam. ii. 18. 
It was also worn by prophets, Jer. 
xiii. 1, and is represented as the rai- 
ment of angels, Rev.xv. 6. The na- 
ture of the raiment would suggest the 
idea at once that this person thus ap- 
pearing was one sustaining a saintly 
character. | Whose loins were girded 
with fine gold of Uphaz. With a girdle 
made of fine gold; that is, probably, 
it was made of something in which 
fine gold was interwoven, so as to give 
it the appearance of pure gold. It 
was customary in the Hast, as it is 
now, to wear a girdle around the loins. 
See Notes on Matt. v. 38-41. These 
girdles are often made of rich material, 
and are highly ornamented. Compare 
Notes on Rev.i.13. Nothing is known 
of Uphaz, unless, as Gesenius sup- 
poses, the word is a corruption of 
Ophir, made by a change of a single 
letter—? for ".. Ophir was celebrated 
for its gold, but its situation is un- 
known. See Notes on Job xxii. 24. 
6. His body also was like the beryl. 
There is a very striking resemblance 
between the description here given and 
that of the Saviour as he appeared to 
John in Patmos, Rev. i. 18-16. See 
Notes on that passage. It contains, 


The subsequent disclosures showed |/however, no description of the appear- 


that he was an angel, but when angels 
have appeared on earth they have com- 
monly assumed the human form. The 
margin is, ‘‘one.” So also is the 
Hebrew “one man.” From ch. xii. 6, 
it would seem that two other such 
beings appeared in the course of the 


ance of the body. Beryl is ‘‘ amineral 
of great hardness, occurring in green 
and bluish-green six-sided prisms. It 
is identical with the emerald, except 
that the latter has a purer and richer 
colour.” — Dana, in Webster’s Dic. 
The Hebrew word here used is t>vsn 
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feet like in colour to polished brass, 
and the voice of his words like the 


voice of a multitude. 
7 And I Daniel alone saw the 


Tarshish, Tartessus, and properly re- 


fers to a country supposed to be on 
the south of Spain, a place where this 
mineral was probably found. This was 
situated between the mouths of the 
river Betis, or Guadalquivir, and was 
a flourishing mart of the Phoenicians, 
Gen. x. 4; Psa. lxxii. 10; Isa. xxiii. 
1, 6, 10, &«.—Gesenius. The name 
was given to this gem because it was 
brought from that place. The true 
meaning of the word, as applied to a 
gem, is supposed to be the chrysolite, 
that is, the topaz of the moderns. 
‘‘Tarshish, the chrysolite,” says Ro- 
senmiiller (Mineralogy and Botany of 
the Bible, pp. 38, 39), ‘‘is a crystal- 
line precious stone of the quartz kind, 
of a glassy fracture. The prevailing 
colour is yellowish-green, and pista- 
chiogreen of every variety and degree 
of shade, but always with a yellow and 
gold lustre. It is completely diaphan- 
ous, and has a strong double refraction. 
Most commonly the chrysolite is found 
solid and in grains, or in angular pieces. 
The Hebrew word Yarshish denotes 
the south of Spain, the Tartessus of 
the Greeks and Romans, a place to 
which the Phcenicians traded even in 
the earliest ages. Probably the Phe- 
nicians first brought the chrysolite from 
Spain to Syria, and it was on that ac- 
count called Tarshish stone.” 4] And 
his face as the appearance of lightning. 
Bright, shining. In Rev. i. 16 it is, 
‘«* And his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength.” See Notes 
on that passage. 4] And his eyes as 
lanups of fire. Keen, penetrating. So 
in Rev. i. 14: ‘‘His eyes were as a 
flame of fire.” §] And his arms and 
his feet like in colowr to polished brass. 
So in Rev. 1.15: “ And his feet like 
unto fine brass, as if they burned 
in a furnace.” See Notes on that pas- 
sage. The meaning is, that they were 
bright—like burnished metal. ‘The 
' Hebrew here is, ‘‘like the eye of 
brass ;” then, as the word eye comes 
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lamps of fire, and his arms and his | 


vision: for the mén that were with 
me saw not the vision; but a great 
quaking fell upon them, so that 
they fled to hide themselves. 


8 Therefore I was left alone, and 


meaning is, ‘‘like the face. or ap- 
pearance of brass.” Compare Exod. 
%. Uf ios NUM. Set os Le to, is 
easy to conceive of the appearance 
which one would make whose arms 
and feet resembled burnished brass. 
{| And the voice of his words like the 
voice of a multitude. A multitude of 
people—loud and strong. So in Rev. 
1,15: ‘* And his voice as the sound of 
many waters.” 

7. And I Daniel alone saw the vision. 
That is, he only saw it distinctly. The 
others who were with him appear to 
have seen or heard something which 
alarmedthem, and they fled. Who those 
men were, or why they were with him, 
he does not say. They may have been 
his own countrymen, engaged with him 
in the act of devotion, or they may have 
beeu Babylonians occupied in the pub- 
lic service; but whoever they were, or 
whatever was the reason why they were 
there, they became alarmed and fled. 
The case was somewhat different with 
the companions of Saul of Tarsus when 
the Saviour appeared to him on his way 
to Damascus. These saw the light ; 
they all fell to the earth together, but 
Saul only heard the voice of him that 
spake. Acts xxii. 9. 

8. Therefore I was left alone, and 
saw this great vision. ‘That is, I dis- 
tinctly saw it, or contemplated it. “He 
perceived, doubtless, that it was a 
heavenly vision; and as he had often 
been favoured with similar manifesta- 
tions, he remained to receive the com- 
munication which probably he under- 
stood was to be made. {| And there 
remained no strength imme. He was 
completely overcome. A similar effect 
was produced on John when he was in 
Patmos : ‘‘ And when I saw him I fell 
at his feet as dead,” Rev.i. 17. That 
he should be overcome, and hisstrength 
taken away, was not an unnatural ef- 
fect ; and what occurred to Daniel and 
John may demonstrate that there may 
be such views of the Divine character 


to denote the face or countenance, the; and glory nowas to prostrate our phy- 
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saw this great vision, and there 
remained no strength in me: for 
my !comeliness was turned in me 
into corruption, and I retained no 
strength. 

9 Yet heard I the voice of his 
words: and when I heard the voice 
of his words, then was I in a deep 
sleep on my "face, and my face to- 
ward the ground. 

1007 ‘And, behold, an hand 
touched me, which ?set me upon 


1 or, vigour. 2 moved. 

sical powers. It is certain that such 
visions as those which appeared to Da- 
niel and John would have this effect ; 
and, though we are not to expect that 
they will now be vouchsafed to men, 
no one can doubt that there may be 
such views of God, and heaven, and 
cternal realities presented to the eye of 
faith and hope; such joy in the evi- 
dence of pardoned sin ; such a change 
from a sense of condemnation to the 
peace resulting from forgiveness, that 
the powers of the body may be pros- 
trated, and sink from exhaustion. 
Indeed, it is not much of the revela- 
tion of the Divine character that in 
our present state we can bear. 4] Lor 
my comeliness. Marg., vigour. Heb., 
a5 hodh. The word means, properly, 
majesty or splendour ; then beauty or 
brightness, as of the complexion: The 
meaning here is, that his ‘‘ braght com- 
plexion” (Gesenius, Lex.) was changed 
upon him ; that is, that he turned pale. 
%| Into corruption. 'The phrase here 
used means literally ‘‘into destruction.” 
The sense is, that by the change that 


came over him, his beauty—his bright | 18, 


or florid complexion was completely 
destroyed. He became deadly pale. 

9. Yet heard I the voice of his words. 
“What the angel said when he appeared 
to him Daniel has not recorded, He 
says (ver. 6) that the voice of his words 
was ‘‘like the voice of a multitude.” 
It is probable that those who were 
with him had heard that voice, and 
hearing it, and being struck with the 
remarkable character of the vision, 
they had suddenly fled in alarm. Da- 
niel heard more distinctly what he 
said, though it does not yet appear 
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,yheaven. Marg., asin Heb., 


(B.C. 534, | | 


my knees and wpon the palms of 
my hands: 

11 And he said unto me, O 
Daniel, a man® greatly beloved, 
understand the words that I speak 
unto thee, and stand 4upright: for 
unto thee am I now sent. And 
when he had spoken this word unto 
me, I stood trembling. 

12 Then said he unto me, Fear 
not, Daniel; for from the first day 
that thou didst set thine heart to 


3 of desires. 4 upon thy standing. 


that he had heard anything more 


than the sound of his voice. 4] And 
when I heard the voice of his words, 
then was I in a deep sleep on my face. 
Comp. Notes on ch. viii. 18. Lengerke 
renders this, ‘‘1 sank into a deep 
sleep,” &c. This is undoubtedly the 
meaning, that when he heard this 
voice he was overcome, and sank pros- 
trate and senseless upon the earth. 
The sense of the Hebrew may be thus 
expressed: ‘I became ("7") op- 


pressed with sleep,” &c. 


10. And, behold, an hand touched 
The hand of the angel. Comp. 
ch. vii. 18. 4] Which set me wpon 
my knees and upon the palms of my 
hands. Not ‘‘ upright,” as in ch. viii. 
18. That is, he had not strength 
given him at once to stand erect, but 
he was partially raised up and enabled 
to move, though in a feeble and totter- 
ing manner. ‘The word here used 
(373) means to move to and fro; to 


waver; to vacillate; and the sense 
here, as expressed by Gesenius (Lez.) 
““lo, a hand touched me, and caused 
me to reel (t.e., to stand reeling and 
trembling) upon my knees and hands.” 
He was gradually restored to strength. 

11. And he said unto me, O Daniel, 
a man greatly beloved. That is, in 
of desires. 
See Notes on ch. ix. 23. 4 Under- 
stand the words that I speak unto thee. 
That is, attend to them, implying that 
he would be able to understand them. 
4] And stand upright. Marg., as in 
Heb., upon thy standing. ‘That is, 
stand erect. See Notes on ch. viii. 18. 

12. Then said he wnto me, Fear not. 
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understand, and to chasten thyself 
before thy God, thy words were 
heard, «and I am come for thy 
words. - 
13 But the prince of the kingdom 


a Acts 10. 30, 31. 





Be not alarmed at my presence ; do 


not fear that your devotions are not 
accepted, and that your prayers are 
not heard. {| or from the first day 
that thow didst set thine heart to un- 
derstand. ‘That is, by a season of 
extraordinary devotion. Daniel had 
devoted three full weeks to such a ser- 
vice (vers. 2, 3), and it would seem 
from this that one object which he 
had in view was to make inquiry about 
the future condition of his people, or 
to learn what was his own duty in the 
present circumstances, or what me- 
thods he might use to secure the return 
of his countrymen to their own land. 
The circumstances of the case were such 
as to make either of these inquiries 
proper; and the angel now affirms 
that, from the first day when he en- 
tered on these investigations, he was 
despatched to come to him, and to as- 
sure him that his prayer was heard. 
The reason why he had not sooner 
arrived, and why Daniel was left to 
continue his prayers so long without 
any answer being returned, is stated 
in the following verses. Comp. Notes 
on ch. ix. 23. 9] And to chasten thyself 
before thy God. ‘That is, by fasting 
and humiliation. Literally, to afflict 
thyself. % Thy words were heard. In 
heaven. Another proof that prayer is 
at once heard, though the answer may 
be long delayed. The instance before 
us shows that the answer to prayer 
may seen to be delayed, from causes 
unknown to us, though the prayer as- 
cends at once to heaven, and God de- 
signs to answer it. In this case, it was 
deferred by the detention of the mes- 
senger on the way (ver. 13); in other 
cases it may be from a different cause; 
but it should never be set down as a 
proof that prayer is not heard, and 
that it will not be answered, because 
the answer is not granted at once. 
Weeks, or months, or years may elapse 
before the Divine purpose shall be 
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of Persia withstood me one and 
twenty days: but, lo, Michael, ! one 
of the chief princes, came to help 
me; and I remained there with the 
kings of Persia. 


lor, the first. Jude 9; Rev. 12. 7. 





made known, though, so to speak, the 
messenger may be on his way to us, 
Something may prevent the answer 
being borne to us; some “prince of 
the kingdom of Persia” may withstand 
the messenger; some cause which we 
may not know may hinder the imme- 
diate answer of our prayer, either in 
our own hearts, or in outward events 
which cannot at once be controlled 
without a miracle, or in the feelings 
and views of our friends whom we seek 
to have converted and saved; but the 
purpose to answer the prayer may have 
been simultaneous with its being of- 
fered, and a train of measures may 
have been commenced at once to bring 
about the result, though many weeks 
or months of delay, of anxiety, of tears, 
may elapse before we attain the object 
we desired. Daniel would have been 
cheered in his days of fasting and ser- 
vice if he had known that an angel was 
on his way to him to comfort him, and 
to communicate to him an answer from 
God; often—if not always—in our 
days of deepest anxiety and trouble; 
when our prayers seem not to penc- 
trate the skies; when we meet with no 
response; when the thing for which 
we pray seems to be withheld; when 
our friends remain unconverted; when 
irreligion abounds and prevails; when 
we seem to be doing no good, and 
when calamity presses upon us, if we 
saw the arrangement which God was 
already making to answer the prayer, 
and could see the messenger on the 
way, our hearts would exult, and our 
tears would cease to flow. And why, 
in our days of trouble and anxiety, 
should we not believe that it 7s so; and 
that God, even though the delay may 
seem to be long, will yet show himself 
to be a hearer and an answerer of 
prayer ? 

13. But the prince of the kingdom of 
Persia. In explaining this very dif- 
ficult verse, it may be proper (1) to 
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consider the literal sense of the words; 
(2) to deduce the fair meaning of the 
passage as thus explained; and (3) to 
notice the practical truths taught. 


The word rendered prince— wv stir— 


means, properly, a leader, commander, 
chief, as of troops, Gen. xxi. 22; of a 
king’s body-guard, Gen. xxxvil. 36; of 
cup-bearers, Gen. xli. 9; of a prison, 
Gen. xxxix. 21, 22; of a flock, Gen. 
xlvii. 6. Then it means a prince, a 
noble, a chief in the state, Gen. xi. 15. 
In Dan. viii. 25, in the phrase “Prince 
of princes,” it refers to God. So far as 
the word is concerned in the phrase 
““prince of the kingdom of Persia,” it 
might refer to a prince ruling over that 
kingdom, or to a prime minister of the 
state; but the language also is such 
that it is applicable to an angelic 
being supposed to preside over a state, 
or to influence its counsels. If this 
idea is admitted; if it is believed that 
angels do thus preside over particular 
states, this language would properly 
express that fact. »Gesenius (Lex.) 
explains it in this passage as denoting 
the ‘‘ chiefs, princes, and angels; 7.e., 
the archangels acting as patrons and 
advocates of particular nations before 
God.” ‘That this is the proper mean- 
ing here as deduced from the words is 
apparent, for (a) it is an angel that is 
speaking, and it would seem most 
natural to suppose that he had en- 
countered one of his own rank; (0) the 
mention of Michael who came to his 
aid—a name which, as we shall see, 
properly denotes an angel, leads to the 
same conclusion; (¢c) it accords, also, 
with the prevailing belief on the sub- 
ject. Undoubtedly, one who takes 
into view all the circumstances referred 
to in this passage would most naturally 
understand this of an angelic being, 
having some kind of jurisdiction over 
the kingdom of Persia. What was 
the character of this ‘‘prince,” how- 
ever, whether he was a good or bad 
angel, is not intimated bythe language. 
It is only implied that he had a chief- 
tainship, or some species of guardian 
care over that kingdom—watching 
over its interests and directing its 
affairs. As he offered resistance, how- 
ever, to this heavenly messenger on 
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his way to Daniel, as it was necessary 
to counteract his plans, and as the aid 
of Michael was required to overcome 
his opposition, the fair construction is, 
that he belonged to the class of evil 
angels. 9j Withstoodme. Heb., ‘‘stood 
over against me.” Vulgate, estate 
mihi. The fair meaning is, that he 
resisted or opposed him; that he stood 
over against him, and delayed him on 
his way to Daniel. In what manner 
he did this is not stated. The most 
obvious interpretation is, that, in order 
to answer the prayers of Daniel in re- 
spect to his people, it was necessary 
that some arrangement should be made 
in reference to the kingdom of Persia 
—influencing the government to be 
favourable to the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land; or removing 
some obstacles to such return—obsta- 
cles which had given Daniel such dis- 
quietude, and which had been thrown 
in his way by the presiding angel of 
that kingdom. 4 One and twentydays. 
During the whole time in which Daniel 
was engaged in fasting and prayer 
(vers. 2, 3). The angel had been sent 
forth to make arrangements to secure 
the answer to his prayer when he be- 
gan to pray, but had been delayed dur- 
ing all that time by the opposition which 
he had met with in Persia. That is, 
it required all that time to overcome 
the obstacles existing there to the ac- 
complishment of these purposes, and to 
make those arrangements which were 
necessary to secure the result, Mean- 
time, Daniel, not knowing that these 
arrangements were in a process of com- 
pletion, or that an angel was employed 
to secure the answer to his prayers, 
yet strong in faith, was suffered to 
continue his supplications with no in- 
timation that his prayers were heard, 
or that he would be answered. How 
many arrangements may there be in 
progress designed to answer our prayers 
of which we know nothing! How 
many agents may be employed to bring 
about an answer! What mighty ob- 
stacles may be in a process of removal, 
and what changes may be made, and 
what influences exerted, while we are 
suffered to pray, and fast, and weep, 
amidst many discouragements, and 
many trials of our faith and patience ! 
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For a much longer period than Daniel | could, therefore, have been no less than 


was engaged in his devotions, may we 
be required often now to pray before 
the arrangements in the course of Pro- 
vidence shall be so far complete that 
we shall receive an answer to our sup- 
plications, for the things to be done 
may extend far into future months or 
years. 4] But, lo, Michael, one of the 
chief princes. Marg., the first. That 
is, the first in rank of the ‘‘ princes,” 
or the angels. In other words, ‘* Mi- 
chael, the archangel.” The proper 


. . YE . 
meaning of thisname (7$3"') is, ““Who 


as God,” and is a name given, un- 
doubtedly, from some resemblance to 
God. The exact reason why it is given 
is not anywhere stated; but may it 
not be this—that one looking on the 
majesty and glory of the chief of the 
angels would instinctively ask, ‘‘Who, 
after all, is like God? Even this lofty 
angel, with all his glory, cannot be 
compared to the high and lofty One.” 
Whatever may have been the reason 
of the appellation, however, the name 
in the Scriptures has a definite appli- 
cation, and is given to the chief one of 
the angels. Comp. Notes on Jude 9. 
The word Michael, as a proper name, 
occurs several times in the Scriptures, 
Nu. xiii. 13; 1 Ch. v. 13; vi. 40; vii. 3; 
viii. 16; xii. 20; xxvii. 18; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 2; Ezra viii. 8. It is used as ap- 
plicable to an angel or archangel in the 
following places: Dan.x. 13, 21; xii.1; 
Jude 9; Rev. xii. 7. Little more is 
known of him than (a) that he occupied 
the rank which entitled him to be 
called an archangel ; and (b) that he 
sustained, in the time of Daniel, the 
relation of patron of Israel before God 
(ch. x. 21). That an angel is referred 
to here is manifest ; for, (1.) It occurs 
in the account of transactions con- 
ducted by an angel. (2.) The use of 
the word elsewhere leads to this sup- 
position. (3.) What is said to have 
been done is the appropriate work of 
an angel, This is apparent, because 
Gabriel, the speaker, says that what 
was done was beyond his power to ac- 
complish. He was effectually resisted 
and thwarted by the counsels of Persia, 
until one of higher wisdom and rank 
than himself came to his aid. He 


an angel, and was clearly a being of 
a higher rank than Gabriel himself. 
(4.) The phrase ‘‘one of the chief 
princes” sustains this interpretation, 
It implies that he was one of those 
who held an exalted rank among those 
who are called ‘‘ princes,” and if this 
word in this connection denotes angels, 
then Michael was an angel, and one 
of the most exalted of the angels. 
This accords with the appellation given 
to him by Jude — ‘‘the archangel.” 
4 Came to help me. He does not state 
in what way this was done, but it is 
fairly implied that it was by securing 
better counsels at the court of Persia 
—counsels more favourable to the He- 
brews, and different from those which 
would have been carried out under the 
auspices of him who is called ‘‘the 
prince of Persia.” There is nothing 
in the passage to forbid the supposition 
that it was by so influencing the mind 
of the king and his ministers as to dis- 
pose them to favour the return of the 
Jews, or to afford them facilities to 
rebuild their temple, or to remove 
some of the obstacles which would tend 
to prevent their restoration. 4] And 
I remained there with the kings of 
Persia. The kings of Persia here, in 
the plural, must mean the vwlers. There 
was properly but one king of that na- 
tion, though the name may have been 
given to subordinate rulers, or perhaps 
to those who had been kings in their 
own. country, and whose countries had 
been subdued by the Persian arms, and 
who now resided, with more or: less 
authority, at the Persian court. ‘The 
phrase ‘‘I remained there” has been 
variously translated. The Vulgate ren- 
ders it as in our version. ‘The Greek, 
“‘And I left him [to wit, Michael] 
there with the prince of the kingdom 
of Persia,” The Syriac, ‘‘And I was 
hindered there against the prince of 
the Persians.” Luther, ‘‘Then obtained 
I the victory with the kings in Persia.” 
Lengerke, ‘‘Then obtained I the as- 
cendency (Vorrang) among the kings 
of Persia.” ‘That is, as he explains it, 
‘*T obtained the victory ; I secured this 
result that my counsel in behalf of the 
Jewish people prevailed,” p. 503. The 
same explanation is given by Geier, 
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Gesenius, De Wette, Havernick. The 
word “n> (Ydthar) properly means, to 


hang out and over ; to be redundant ; 
to remain or be left ; to be over and 
above ; to excel, &c. Hence the notion 
in Niphal, of excelling others, of get- 
ting the ascendency, of obtaining a 
victory. This is, undoubtedly, the 
meaning here, for he was not lefé with 
the kings of Persia; he did not remain 
there. The true idea is, that by the 
help of Michael, who came to his aid, 
he was enabled so far to influence the 
Persian counsels against the purposes 
of him who is called the ‘‘ prince of 
Persia,” as to secure the favours for 
the Hebrew people which Daniel sought 
by prayer; and having done this, he 
came at once to him. The only delay 
in the case was that which was caused 
by the purposes of the Persian court, 
and by the difficulty of securing such 
arrangements there as to favour the 
Hebrew people, and to facilitate their 
return to their own country. Having 
done this, he came at once to Daniel 
to announce the long series of events 
which would follow pertaining to his 
people, and in reference to which his 
mind had been so much affected during 
his protracted period of devotion. 
Such is the explanation of the literal 
meaning of this difficult passage. Now, 
in reference to the second point sug- 
gested as necessary to its proper in- 
terpretation—its real meaning—the 
exact truth taught in it, the following 
remarks may be made :—(1.) There 
was early a prevailing opinion that 
special angels had the charge of indi- 
viduals, as their guardians; and the 
same idea existed respecting nations, 
that their affairs were assigned to par- 
ticular celestial beings. This notion 
among the Hebrews was found in this 
form—that they were angels, or created 
beings of exaltedrank who thus presided 
over the affairs of men. Among the 
Greeks, and other heathen nations, the 
form which it took was, that they were 
gods or tutelary divinities, and hence 
each people, each class, each family, 
each house, had its own god. The 
Hebrews never approximated to this 
opinion so far as to suppose that these 
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the place of the supreme God—JEHO- 
VAH— who was peculiarly their cove- 
nant God, and who was the only true 
God. They did admit the supposition, 
however, that there might be guardian 
angels of their own nation, andthe same 
idea seems to have prevailed among 
them in regard to other nations. This 
is clearly the idea in the passage before 
us, that while Michael was, in a pecv- 
liar sense, intrusted with the affairs of 
the Hebrew people, there were intelli- 
gent invisible beings of angelic rank 
who presided over other nations, and 
who influenced their counsels. It does 
not appear by any means that it was 
supposed that in all cases these were 
good beings, for the counsels of the 
nations were too often malignant and 
evil to admit of this supposition. In 
the case before us, it is evidently sup- 
posed that the influence of the presid- 
ing angel of Persia was adverse to that 
which was right, and such as should 
be counteracted by one who came from 
heaven. Comp. Notes on Eph. ii. 2. 
(2.) No one can demonstrate that this 
is not so. The existence of wicked 
angels is no more incredible in itself 
than the existence of wicked men, 
and that they should influence nations 
and rulers is in itself no more impro- 
bable than that distinguished statesmen 
should. There may be, indeed, no 
foundation for the opinion that parti- 
cular angels are assigned to particular 
individuals or nations as peculiar guar- 
dians ; but it may be true, notwith- 
standing, that some one of these fallen 
spirits—for if there are any such beings 
at ail, they are numerous—may have 
special influence over a particular in- 
dividual or nation. If it be said that 
we know too little about this to enable 
us to make any positive statements in 
favour of this opinion, it should also 
be said that we know too little to en- 
able us to make any positive statements 
against it ; and for aught any one can 
prove, it may be so. No one has a 
right to assume that it is not so; no 
one can demonstrate that it is not so. 
It may be said further, that things 
look as if this were so. There are 
many influences on nations and indi- 
viduals; many things that occur that 


beings weredivine, or that theyaceupied | can be most easily accounted for on 
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the supposition that there is such an 
agency from some invisible quarter. 
If we admit the reality of such influ- 
ence, and such interpositions, the 
things which occur are more easily 
explained than if we deny it. There 
are measures taken ; plans proposed ; 
influences exerted ; schemes adopted— 
there are things from an unseen quar- 
ter to give prosperity, or to thwart the 
best laid plans, that cannot be well 
explained without the supposition of 
such an interference; things which 
perplex all philosophers and all his- 
torians in accounting for them ; things 
which cannot be anticipated or ex- 
plained on any known principles of 
human nature. If we admit the reality 
of the influence of invisible beings, as 
in the case before us, the solution be- 
comes comparatively easy ; at least we 
find phenomena just such as we should 
expect on such a supposition. (3.) It 
may be added, also, in regard to the 
particular case before us (a) that the 
counsels against the Jews to prevent 
their return to their own land, and to 
embarrass them, were suchas we should 
anticipate on the supposition that an 
evil angel—an enemy of God and his 
people—had influenced the Persian 
rulers; and (b) that the changes wrought 
én those counsels in favour of the Jews, 
facilitating their return to their own 
land, were such as we should expect to 
find on the supposition that those 
counsels and plans were overruled and 
changed by the interposition say of 
Gabriel and Michael. And similar 
events often happen. There are such 
changes in the counsels of nations, and 
in the minds of rulers, as would occur 
on the supposition that superior beings 
were engaged in thwarting evil plans, 
and influencing those who have the 
power to do right. In reference to the 
Jews in their ‘exile; there had been a 
long series of acts of opposition and 
Oppression pursued by the govern- 
ments of the East, as ¢f under the di- 
rection of some malignant spirit ; then 
a series of acts in their favour followed, 
as if the change had been brought 
about by the interposition of some be- 
nignant angel. These facts are the 
historical basis on which the represen- 
tation is here made. 
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In reference to the third point sug- 
gested pertaining to this passage—-the 
practical truths taught that may be of 
use to us—it may be remarked that 
the great truth is, that the answer to 
prayer is often delayed, not by any in- 
disposition on the part of God to an- 
swer it, and not by any purpose not to 
answer it, and not by the mere inten- 
tion of trying our faith, but by the ne- 
cessary arrangements to bring it about. 
It is of such a nature that it cannot be 
answered at once. It requires tame to 
make important changes ; to influence 
the minds of men ; to remove obstacles; 
to raise up friends ; to put in operation 
agencies that shall secure the thing 
desired. There is some obstacle to be 
overcome. ‘There is some plan of evil 
to be checked and stayed. ‘There is 
some agency to be used which is not 
now in existence, and which is to be 
created. The opposition of the ‘‘prince 
of Persia” could not be overcome at 
once, and it was necessary to bring in 
the agency of a higher power—that of 
Michael—to effect the change. This 
could not be done in a moment, a day, 
or a week, and hence the long delay 
of three ‘‘full weeks” before Daniel 
had anassurance that his prayers would 
be answered. So it often happens now. 
We pray for the conversion of a child; 
yet there may be obstacles to his con- 
version, unseen by us, which are to be 
patiently removed, and perhaps by a 
foreign influence, before it can be done. 
Satan may have already secured a con- 
trol over his heart, which is to be 
broken gradually, before the prayer 
shall be answered. We pray for the 
removal of the evils of intemperance, 
of slavery, of superstition, of idolatry; 
yet these may be so interlocked with 
the customs of a country, with the in- 
terests of men, and with the laws, that 
they cannot be at once eradicated ex- 
cept by miracle, and the answer to the 
prayer seems to be long delayed. We 
pray for the universal spread of the 
gospel of Christ; yet how many ob- 
stacles are to be overcome, and how 
many arrangements made, before this 
prayer can be fully answered; and how 
many tears are to be shed, and perils 
encountered, and lives sacrificed, be- 
fore the prayer of the church shall be 
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14 Now Tam come to make thee 
understand what shall befall thy 
people in the latter «days: for yet 
the vision zs for many days. 

15 And when he had spoken 
such words unto me, I set my face 
toward the ground, and I became 
dumb. 

16 And, behold, one like the 

a Gen. 49.1; 2 Tim. 3.1. 
6 ch. 8. 26; Hab, 2. 8. 


fully answered, and the earth shall be 


filled with the knowledge of the Lord. 
The duty, then, which is taught, is 
that of patience, of perseverance, of 
faith in God, of a firm belief that he is 
true to all his promises, and that he is 
a hearer of prayer—though the bless- 
ing seems long delayed. 

14. Now I am come to make thee 
understand, &c. After these long 
delays, and after the arrangements 
have been made necessary to bring 
about the objects sought by your 
prayers. ] Jn the latter days. In 
future times—extending down to the 
last period of the world. See Notes 
on Isa. ii. 2. 4] For yet the vision is 
for many days. Extends far into fu- 
ture time. It is probable that the 
prayer of Daniel referred more parti- 
cularly to what he desired should soon 
occur—the restoration of the people to 
their own land; the angel informs him 
that the disclosures which he was to 
make covered a much more extended 
period, and embraced more important 
events. So it is often. The answer 
to prayer often includes much more 
than we asked for, and the abundant 
blessings that are conferred, beyond 
what we supplicate, are vastly beyond 
a compensation for the delay. 

15. And when he had spoken such 
words, &¢. Daniel was naturally over- 
come by the communication which had 
been made to him. The manner in 
which the prayer was answered seems 
to have been entirely different from 
what he had expected. The presence 
of a heavenly being; the majesty of 
his appearance ; the assurance that he 
gave that he had come to answer his 
prayer; and the fact that he had im- 
portant revelations to make respecting 
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similitude of the sons of men 
touched ¢my lips: then I opened 
my mouth and spake, and said 
unto him that stood before me, O 
my lord, by the vision my sorrows 
are turned upon me, and I have 
retained no strength.4 

17 For how can ! the servant of 
this my lord talk with this my lord? 


c isa. 6.7; Jer. 1. 9. 
d ver. 8. 1 or, this servant of. 
the future, overcame him, and he laid 
his face upon the ground in silence. 
Is there any one of us who would not 
be awed into profound silence if a 
heavenly messenger should stand be- 
fore us to disclose what was to occur 
to us, to our families, to our friends, 
to our country, in far-distant years ? 
16. And, behold, one like the simili- 
tude of the sons of men touched my lips. 
In the form of aman. The reference 
here is undoubtedly to Gabriel appear- 
ing to Daniel in human form. Why 
he does not name him is unknown; 
nor is there any intimation whether 
he changed his form as he now ap- 
proached the prophet. It would seem 
not improbable that, seeing the effect | 
of his presence and his words on 
Daniel, he laid aside some of the mani- 
festations of awe and majesty in which 
he had at first appeared to him, and 
approached him as a man, and placed 
his hands on his lips—as a sign that he 
should. speak, or as imparting power 
to him to speak. See Notes on Isa, 
vi. 6,7. WL opened my mouth, and 
spake. His fear was removed, and he 
was now able to address the heavenly 
messenger. {| Omylord. A title of 
respectful address, but without indi- 
cating the rank of him to whom it is 
applied. 4 By the vision my sorrows 
are turned wpon me. The word ren- 


dered sorrows (a47"s) means, properly, 


writhings, throes, pains, as of a woman 
in travail, Isa. xiii. 8; xxi. 3; 1 Sam. 
iv. 19; and then any deep pain or an- 
guish. Here it refers to terror or 
fright, as so great as to prostrate the 
strength of Daniel. The word ren- 


dered are turned (2252 —from TES) 
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for as for me, straightway there 
remained no strength in me, neither 
is there breath left in me. 

18 Then there came again and 
touched me one like the appearance 
of a man, and he strengthened me, 

19 And said, O man greatly 
beloved, fear not; peace de unto 
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thee; be strong, yea, be strong. 
And when he had spoken unto 
me, I was strengthened, and said, 
Let my lord speak ; for 4 thou hast 
strenethened me. 

20 Then said he, Knowest thou 
wherefore I come unto thee? and 





means, in Niphal, to turn one’s self 
about, to turn back. The same phrase 
which is here used occurs also in 1 
Sam. iv. 19, ‘‘her pains turned upon 
her ;” that is, came upon her. Perhaps 
we should express the idea by saying 
that they rolled upon us, or over us— 
like the surges of the ocean. 

17. For how can the servant of this 
my lord, Acknowledging his humble 
and lowly condition and rank in the 
presence of an angel—a messenger 
now sent from heaven. { Neither is 
there breath left in me. That is, he 
was utterly overcome and prostrate. 
He felt that he was incapable of speak- 
ing in the presence of one who had 
descended from God. 

18. Then there came again and 
touched me, &c. The same one is here 
referred to doubtless who is mentioned 
in ver. 16—the angel. He came to 
him again in this condescending and 
familiar manner in order to allay his 
fears, and to prepare him to receive his 
communications with entire calmness. 

19. And sad, O man greatly be- 
loved. See Notes on ch. ix. 23. 
“| Fear not. Neither at my presence, 
nor at what I have to say. There was 
nothing in the visitation of an angel 
that could be a ground of dread to a 
good man; there was nothing in what 
he had to communicate that could be 
a reasonable cause of alarm. 4 Be 
strong, yea, bestrong. These are words 
of encouragement such as we address 
to those who are timid and fearful. 
We exhort them not to yield; to make 
a vigorous effort to meet danger, diffi- 
culty, or trial. | Let my lord speak. 
That is, 1 am now prepared to receive 
what you have to communicate. 
“| For thou hast strengthened me. By 
your encouraging words, and by the 
kindness of your manner. 

20. Then said he, Knowest thou 


_—-. 








known by what the angel had said in 
ver. 14. He seems to have called his 
attention to it, and to have proposed 
the question, because Daniel had been 
so overcome by his fright that it might 
be doubtful whether he had understood 
him distinctly when he had told him 
the object of his coming. He there- 
fore proposes the question here; and 
as the silence of Daniel seems to have 
been construed as a declaration that 
he did understand the purpose of the 
visit, he proceeds to unfold fully the 
purport of his message. 4] And now 
will I return. That is, evidently, after 
he had made known to him the mes- 
sage which he came to deliver. He 
cannot mean that he would then leave 
Daniel, and return immediately to 
Persia, for he proceeds at length (ch. 
xi., xii.) to deliver his message to him, 
and to state what would occur in the 
world in future times. 4] To fight 
with the prince of Persia. In ver. 
13, he says that he had had a contest 
with that ‘‘ prince,” and that in con- 
sequence of that he had been delayed 
on his journey to Daniel. By the in- 
terposition of Michael, the affairs of 
Persia had been so arranged that the 
opposition to what was desired by 
Daniel had been in part removed—so 
far, at least, as to make it certain that 
his prayers would be answered. See 
Notes on that verse. But still it would 
seem that the difficulty was not en- 
tirely overcome, and that it would be 
desirable for him to return, and to 
complete the arrangements which had 
been commenced. ‘There were still 
causes in existence in Persia which 
might tend to frustrate all these plans 
unless they were counteracted, and his 
presence might still be necessary there 
to secure the safe return of the exiles 
to their own land, and the means re- 


a 2 Cor. 12. 9. 
wherefore I come wnto thee? This was 
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now will I return to fight with the 
prince“ of Persia: and when I am 
a ver 13. 


quired to rebuild the city and temple. 
‘The simple meaning of this is, that it 
would be necessary to exert a farther 
intluence at the Persian court in order 
to bring about the object desired; and 
this fact is expressed in language de- 
rived from the belief that angelic 
beings, good and bad, have much to 
do in controlling the minds of men. 
4] And when I am gone forth. Lite- 
rally, ‘‘and I go forth.” The mean- 
ing seems to be, that he would return 
_to Persia, and would so direct affairs 
there that the welfare of the Jews 
would be promoted, and that protec- 
tion would be extended tothem. ‘This, 
he says, he would continue as long as 
it was necessary, for when he should 
have gone forth, the king of Greece 
would come, and the affairs of Persia 
would be put on a new footing, but on 
such a footing as not to require his 
presence—for the government would 
be of itself favourable to the Jews. 
The sense is, that up to the time when 
this ‘‘king of Grecia” should come, 
there would be a state of things in the 
Persian court that would demand the 
presence of some being from heaven— 
exerting some constant influence to 
prevent an outbreak against the Jews, 
and to secure their peace and prospe- 
rity; but that when the ‘‘king of 
Grecia” should come, he would him- 
self favour their cause, and render the 
presence of the angel unnecessary. No 
one can prove that this is not a cor- 
rect representation, or that the favour 
shown to the Jews at the Persian court 
during all the time of the rebuilding 
of the city and the temple, was not to 
be traced to some presiding influence 
from above, or that that was not put 
forth in connection with the ministra- 
tion of an angelic being. Indeed, it is 
in accordance with all the teachings of 
the Bible that the disposition of kings 
and princes to show favour to the peo- 
ple of God, like all else that is good in 
this world, is to be traced to an influ- 
ence from above; and it is not con- 
trary to any of the laws of analogy, 
or anything with which we are ac- 
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gone forth, lo, the prince of Grecia 
shall come. 
21 but I will show thee that 





quainted pertaifing to the spiritual 
world, to suppose that angelic inter. 
position may be employed in any case 
in bringing about that which is good 
9] Lo, the prince of Grecia shall come 


Hebrew, Javan—y", There can be 


no doubt that- Greece is intended. 
The word properly denotes Ionia (de- 
rived from this word), ‘‘the name of 
which province,” says Gesenius, ‘as 
being adjacent to the East, and better 
known, was extended so as to compre- 
hend the whole of Greece, as is ex- 
pressly said by Greek writers them- 
selves.” —Lex. By the ‘‘prince of 
Greece” here, there can be no doubt 
that there is reference to Alexander 
the Great,.who conquered Persia. See 
ch. xi. 1-4. The meaning here is, 
that when he should come, and con- 
quer Persia, the opposition which the 
Hebrews had encountered from that 
country would cease, and there would 
then be no need of the interposition of 
the angel at the Persian court. The 
matter of fact was, that the Hebrews 
were favoured by Alexander the Great, 
and that whatever there was in the 
Persian or Chaldean power which they 
had had reason to dread was then 
brought to an end, for all those East- 
ern governments were absorbed in the 
empire of Alexander—the Macedonian 
monarchy. 

21. But I will show thee that which 
is noted in the scripture of truth. The 
word noted here means written, or re- 
corded. 'The scripture of truth means 
the true writing, and the reference is 
doubtless to the Divine purposes or 
decrees in this matter—tfor (a) there is 
no other writing where these things 
were then found; (b) the angel came 


to make known what could be known 


in no other way, and therefore what 
was not yet found in any book to 
which man had access; (c) this lan- 
guage accords with common represen- 
tations in the Scriptures respecting 
future events. They are described as 
written down in a book that is in the 
hands of God, in which are recorded 
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which is noted in the scripture of 
truth: and there is none that 


1 strengtheneth himself. 


all future events—the names of those 


that shall be saved—and all the deeds 
of men. Comp. Deut. xxxii. 34; 
Mal. iii. 16; Ps. exxxix. 16; Rev. v. 1. 
The representation is figurative, of 
course; and the meaning is, that, in 
the view of the Divine mind, all future 
events are as certain as if they were 
actually recorded as history, or as if 
they were now all written down. The 
angel came that he might unfold a por- 
tion of that volume, and disclose the 
contents of its secret pages ; that is, 
describe an important series of events 
of great interest to the Jewish people 
and to the world at large. {| And 
there is none that holdeth with me in 
thesethings. Marg., strengtheneth him- 
self. So the Hebrew. The idea is, 
that there was none that rendered aid 
in this matter, or that stood by him, 
and would accomplish the designs which 
he was meditating in their behalf per- 
taining to Persia. The angel saw that 
there were powerful influences against 
the interests of the Hebrew people at 
work in the court of Persia; that it 
was necessary that they should be 
counteracted; that unless this were 
done, fearful calamities would come 
upon the Jewish people, and they 
would be subjected to great embar- 
rassments in their efforts to rebuild 
their city and temple, and he says 
that there was no one whose aid could 
be permanently and certainly relied 
on but that of Michael. He himself 
was to return to the court of Persia 
to endeavour to counteract the influ- 
ence of the ‘prince of Persia,” but, 
as in the former case when on his way 
to Daniel (ver. 13), he would not have 
been able to counteract the machina- 
tions of that prince if it had not been 
for the interposition of Michael, so he 
felt now that reliance was still to be 
placed on his assistance in the matter. 
4] But Michael your prince. See 
Notes on ver. 13. The patron, or 
guardian of your people, and of their 
interests. The idea intended to be 
conveyed here undoubtedly is, that 
Michael was a guardian angel for the 
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holdeth! with me in these things, 
but Michael ¢ your prince. 


a ver. 13. 


Jewish people; that he had special 


charge of their affairs ; that his inter- 
position might be depended on in the 
time of trouble and danger, and that, 
under him, their interests would be 
safe. No one can prove that this is 
not so; and as on earth some of the 
most important favours that we enjoy 
are conferred by the instrumentality 
of others; as we are often defended 
when in danger by them; as we are 
counselled and directed by them; as 
God raises up for the orphan, and the 
widow, and the insane, and the sor- 
rowful, and the feeble, those of wealth, 
and power, andlearning, who can better 
guard their interests than they could 
themselves, and as these relations are 
often sustained, and these favours 
conferred by those who are invisible 
to the recipients, so it gives, in a 
higher sense, a new beauty to the ar- 
rangements of the universe to suppose 
that this benevolent office is often un- 
dertaken and discharged by angelic 
beings. Thus they may defend us 
from danger; ward off the designs of 
our enemies; defeat their machina- 
tions, and save us from numberless 
evils that would otherwise come upon 
us. This view receives additional con- 
firmation, if it be admitted that there 
are evil angels, and that they seek the 
ruin of mankind. They are malig- 
nant ; they tempt the race of man ; 
they have power far superior to our 
own; they can set in operation a train 
of evil influences which we can neither 
foresee nor counteract; and they can 
excite the minds of wicked men to de 
us injury in a way which we cannot 
anticipate, and against which we can- 
not defend ourselves. In these cir- 
cumstances, any one can perceive that 
there is concinnity and propriety in the 
supposition that there are good beings 
of a higher order who feel an interest 
in the welfare of man, and who come 
to us, on their benevolent errand, to 
defend us from danger, and to aid us 
in our efforts to escape from the perils 
of our fallen condition, and to reach 
the kingdom of heaven. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


This chapter contains a portion of 
those things which the angel said were 
written in ‘‘the scripture of truth,” and 
which he came to disclose to Daniel. 
Therevelation also embraces the twelfth 
chapter, and the two comprise the last 
recorded communication that was made 
to Daniel. The revelation which is 
made in these chapters not only em- 
braces a large portion of history of in- 
terest to the Jewish people of ancient 
times, and designed to give instruction 
as to the important events that would 
pertain to their nation, but also, in its 
progress, alludes to important periods 
in the future as marking decisive eras 
in the world’s history, and contains 
hints as to what would occur down to 
the end of all things. 

The chapter before us embraces the 
following definitely marked periods :— 

I. The succession of kings in Persia 
to the time of a mighty king who should 
arouse all the strength of his kingdom 
to make war on Greece —referring 
doubtless to Xerxes, vers. 1, 2. Of 
those kings in Persia there would be 
three—three so prominent as to deserve 
notice in the rapid glance at future 
events—Cambyses, Smerdis, and Da- 
rius Hystaspis. | 

II. After this succession of kings, 
one would stand up or appear who 
would be characterized as ruling ‘‘with 
great dominion,” and ‘according to 
his will,” ver. 8, The dominion evi- 
dently would pass into his hand, and 
he would be distinguished from all that 
went before him. There can be no 
doubt, from the connection, and from 
what is said in ver. 4, that the refer- 

ence here is to Alexander the Great. 

III. The state of the empire after 
the death of this mighty king, ver. 4. 
His kingdom would be broken, and 
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would be divided into four parts—re. 
ferring doubtless to the division of the 
empire of Alexander after his death, 

IV. The history then proceeds to 
notice the events that would pertain 
to two of these portions of the empire 
—the conflicts between the king of the 
south, andthe king of the north—or 
between Egypt and Syria, vers. 5-19, 
This portion of the history embraces, 
in detail, an account of the policy, the 
negotiations, and the wars of Antiochus 
the Great, till the time of his death. 
These kingdoms are particularly re- 
ferred to, probably because their con- 
flicts would affect the holy land, and 
pertain ultimately to the history of 
religion, and its establishment and 
triumph in the world. In the notice 
of these two sovereignties, there is 
considerable detail—so much so that 
the principal events could have been 
readily anticipated by those who were 
in possession of the writings of Daniel. 
The destiny of the other two portions 
of the empire of Alexander did not 
particularly affect the history of re- 
ligion, or pertain to the holy land, and 
therefore they are not introduced. In 
a particular, manner, the history of 
Antiochus the Great is traced with 
great minuteness in this portion of the 
prophecy, because his doings had a 
special bearing on the Jewish nation, 
and were connected with the progress 
of religion. ‘The commentary on this 
portion of the chapter will show that 
the leading events are traced as accu- 
rately as would be a summary of the 
history made out after the transactions 
had occurred. 

V. A brief reference to the successor 
of Antiochus the Great, Seleucus IV., 
ver. 20. As he occupied the throne, 
however, but for a short period, and 
as his doings did not particularly affect 
the condition of the Hebrew people, 
or the interests of religion, and his 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LSO I, in the first “year of 
Darius the Mede, even I stood 


reign was, in every respect, unimpor- 


tant, it is passed over with only a slight 
_ notice. 

VI. The life and acts of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, vers. 21-45. There can 
be no doubt that this portion of the 
chapter refers to Antiochus, and it 
contains a full detail of his character 
and of his doings. The account here, 
though without naming him, is just 
such as would have been given by one 
who should have written after the 
events had occurred, and there is no 
more difficulty in applying the descrip- 
tion in this chapter to him now than 
there would have been in such a histo- 
rical narrative. The revelation is 
made, evidently, to prepare the Jewish 
people for these fearful events, and 
these heavy trials, in their history ; 
and also to assure them that more 
glorious results would follow, and that 
deliverance would succeed these cala- 
mities. In the troubles which An- 
tiochus would bring upon the Hebrew 
people, it was important that they 
should have before them a record con- 
taining the great outlines of what 
would occur, and the assurance of ul- 
timate triumph—just as it is important 
for us now in the trials which we have 
reason to anticipate in this life, to have 
before us in the Bible the permanent 
record that we shall yet find deliver- 
ance. In the twelfth chapter, there- 
fore, the angel directs the mind on- 
ward to brighter times, and assures 
Daniel that there would be a day of 
rejoicing. 


1. AlsoT. Itheangel. He alludes 
here to what he had done on a former 
occasion to promote the interests of the 
Hebrew people, and to secure those 
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to confirm and to strengthen him. 
2 And now will I show ¢thee 
& C9 1. a Amos 3. 7. 


for their welfare—particularly in the 


favourable disposition of Darius the 
Mede towards them. | Jn the first 
year of Darius the Mede. See Notes 
on ch. v. 31. He does not here state 
the things contemplated or done by 
Darius in which he had confirmed or 
strengthened him, but there can be no 
reasonable doubt that it was the pur- 
pose which he had conceived to restore 
the Jews to their own land, and to 
give them permission to rebuild their 
city and temple. Comp. ch. ix. 1. It 
was in that year that Daniel offered 
his solemn prayer, as recorded in ch. 
ix.; in that year that, according to the 
time predicted by Jeremiah (see Dan. 
ix. 2), the captivity would terminate ; 
and in that year that an influence from 
above led the mind of the Persian king 
to contemplate the restoration of the 
captive people. Cyrus was, indeed, 
the one through whom the edict for 
their return was promulgated ; but as 
he reigned under his uncle Cyaxares or 
Darius, and as Cyaxares was the source 
of authority, itis evident that his mind 
must have been influenced to grant 
this favour, and it is to this that the 
angel here refers. | J stood to confirm 
and to strengthen him. Comp. Notes 
on ch, x. 13. It would seem that the 
mind of Darius was not wholly de- 
cided ; that there were adverse in- 
fluences bearing on it : that there were 
probably counsellors of his realm who 
advised against the proposed measures, 
and the angel here says that he stood 
by him, and confirmed him in his pur- 
pose, and secured the execution of his 
benevolent plan. Who can prove that 
an angel may not exert an influence 
on the heart of kings? And what 
class of men is there who, when they 
intend to do good and right, are more 
likely to have their purposes changed 
by evil counsellors than kings; and 
who are therethat moreneed a heavenly 
influence to confirm their design to do 
right ? 

2. And now will [show thee the truth. 
That is, the truth about events that 


arrangements which were necessary! are to occur in the future, and which 
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the truth. 
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stand up yet three kings in Persia ; | than they all: and by his strength 


will accord with what is written in 
“‘the scripture of truth,” chap. x. 21. 
§ Behold, there shall stand up yet 
_ three kings in Persia. ‘The phrase 
‘‘stand up,” means that there would 
be so many kings in Persia; that is, 
there would be three before the fourth 
which he mentions. ‘The same He- 
brew word here rendered stand up 


(722) occurs in vers. 3, 4, 6-8, 14-16 


(twice), 17,20, 21, 25, 31; also in 
ch. xil. 1, 18. In ver. 8 it is rendered 
continue; in ver. 15, withstand; in 
the other cases, stand wp, or simply 
stand. Gesenius says it is a word 
used particularly of a new prince, as 
in Dan. viii. 23; xi. 2,8, 20. He does 
not say that there would be none 
afterwards, but he evidently designs 
to touch on the great and leading 
events respecting the Persian empire, 
so far as they would affect the Hebrew 
people, and so far as they would con- 
stitute prominent points in the history 
of the world. He does not, therefore, 
go into all the details respecting the 
history, nor does he mention all the 
kings that would reign. The pro- 
minent, the material points, would be 
the reign of those three kings; then 
the reign of the fourth, or Xerxes, as 
his mad expedition to Greece would 
lay the real foundation for the inva- 
sion of Persia by Alexander, and the 
overthrow of the Persian empire; then 
the life and conquests of Alexander, 
and then the wars consequent on the 
division of his empire at his death. 
The ‘‘three kings” here referred to 
were Cambyses, Smerdis, and Darius 
Hystaspis. As this communication 
was made in the third year of Cyrus 
(ch. x. 1), these would be the next in 
order; and by the fourth is un- 
doubtedly meant Xerxes. There 
were several kings of Persia after 
Xerxes, as Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
Ochus, and Darius Codomanus, but 
these are not enumerated because the 
real ground of the invasion of Alex- 
ander, the thing which connected him 
with the affairs of Persia, did not oc- 
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cur in their reign, but it was the in- 
vasion of Greece by Xerxes. {| And 
the fourth shall be far richer than they 
all. That is, Xerxes—for he was the 
fourth in order, and the description 
here agrees entirely with him. He 
would of course inherit the wealth ac- 
cumulated by these kings, and it is 
here implied that he would increase 
that wealth, or that, in some way, he 
would possess more than they all com- 
bined. The wealth of this king is here 
mentioned probably because the mag- 
nificence and glory of an Oriental 
monarch was estimated in a consider- 
able degree by his possessions, and be- 
cause his riches enabled him to accom- 
plish bis expedition into Greece. Some 
idea of the treasures of Xerxes may 
be obtained by considering, (a) That 
Cyrus had collected a vast amount of 
wealth by the conquest of Lydia, and 
the subjugation of Croesus, its rich 
king, by the conquest of Asia Minor, 
of Armenia, and of Babylon—for it is 
said respecting him, ‘‘I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden 
riches of secret places,” Isa. xlv. 3: 
see Notes on that passage. (6) That 
Cambyses increased that wealth which 
he inherited from Cyrus by his victories, 
and by his plundering the temples 
wherever he came. A single case oc- 
curring in his conquests may illustrate 
the amount of wealth which was accu- 
mulated. On his return from Thebes, 
in Egypt, he caused all the temples in 
that city to be pillaged and burnt to 
the ground. But he saved from the 
flames gold to the amount of three 
hundred talents, and silver to the 
amount of two thousand and five hun- 
dred talents. He is also said to have 
carried away the famous circle of gold 
that encompassed the tomb of king 
Ozymandias, being three hundred and 


sixty-five cubits in circumference, on 


which were represented all the motions 
of the several constellations.— Univer- 
sal History, iv. 140. (c) This was 
further increased by the conquests of 
Darius Hystaspis, and by his heavy 
taxes on the people. So burdensome 
were these taxes, that he was called 
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through his riches he shall stir up 
all against the realm of Grecia. 
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by the Persians, 6 x¢2n%0s;—the ‘‘ mer- 


chant,” or ‘‘hoarder.” One of the first 
acts of Darius was to divide his king- 
dom into provinces for the purpose of 
raising tribute. ‘‘ During the reign 
of Cyrus, and indeed of Cambyses, 
there were no specific tributes; but 
presents were made to the sovereign. 
On account of these and similar inno- 
vations, the Persians call Darius a 
merchant, Cambyses a despot, but 
Cyrus a parent.”—Herodotus, b. iii. 
Ixxxix. A full account of the taxa- 
tion of the kingdom, and the amount 
of the revenue under Darius, may be 
seen in Herodotus, b. iii. xc.—xcvi. 
The sum of the tribute under Darius, 
according to Herodotus, was four- 
teen thousand five hundred and sixty 
talents. Besides this sum received 
from regular taxation, Herodotus enu- 
merates a great amount of gold and 
silver, and other valuable things, which 
Darius was accustomed to receive an- 
nually from the Ethiopians, from the 
people of Colchis, from the Arabians, 
and from India. All this vast wealth 
was inherited by Xerxes, the son and 
successor of Darius, and the ‘‘ fourth 
king” here referred to. Xerxes was 
full four years in making provision for 
his celebrated expedition into Greece. 
Of the amount of his forces, and his 
preparation, a full account may be 
seen in Herodotus, b. vii. Of his 
wealth Justin. makes this remark: S2 
regem spectes, divitias, non ducem, 
laudes: quarum tanta copia in regno 
ejus fuit, ut cum flumina multitudine 
consumerentur, opes tamen regice super- 
essent. — Hist. ii. 10. Comp. Diod, 
Sic. x. c. 3; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxiii. 
10; Atl. xiii. 3; Herod. iii, 96; vii. 
27-29. In the city of Celenz, Hero- 
dotus says, there lived a man named 
Pythius, son of Atys, a native of Ly- 
dia, who entertained Xerxes and all 
his army with great magnificence, and 
who farther engaged to supply the 
king with money for the war. Xerxes 
on this was induced to inquire of his 
Persian attendants who this Pythius 
was, and what were the resources 
which enabled him to make these 
DANIEL II, 
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3 And a mighty king shall stand 


up, that shall rule with great do- 


offers. ‘‘It is the same,” they re- 
plied, ‘‘who presented your father 
Darius with a plane-tree and a vine of 
gold, and who, next to yourself, is the 
richest of mankind.”—Herod. vii. 27. 
4] And byhis strength through his riches 
he shall stir wp all against the realm of 
Grecia. That is, all his kingdom. He 
was enabled to do this by his great 
wealth—collecting and equipping, pro- 
bably, the largest army that was ever 
assembled. The expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece istoo well known to need 
to be detailed here, and no one can fail 
to see the applicability of this descrip- 
tion to that invasion. Four years 
were spent in preparing for this expe- 
dition, and the forces that constituted 
the army were gathered out of all parts 
of the vast empire of Xerxes, em- 
bracing, as was then supposed, all the 
habitable world except Greece. <Ac- 
cording to Justin, the army was com- 
posed of seven hundred thousand of 
his own, and three hundred thousand 
auxiliaries. Diodorus Siculus makes 
it to be about three hundred thousand 
men; Prideaux, from Herodotus and 
others, computes it to have amounted, 
putting all his forces by sea and land 
together, to two millions six hundred 
and forty-one thousand six hundred 
and ten men; and he adds that the 
servants, eunuchs, suttlers, and such 
persons as followed the camp, made as 
many more, so that the whole number 
that followed Xerxes could not have 
been less than five millions.—Con- 
nexions, pt. i. b. iv. vol. i. p. 410. 
Grotius reckons his forces at five 
millions two hundred and eighty-two 
thousand. These immense numbers 
justify the expression here, and show 
with what propriety it is applied to 
the hosts of Xerxes. On the supposi- 
tion that this was written after the 
event, and that it was history instead 
of prophecy, this would be the very lan- 
guage which would be employed. 

3. And a mighty king shall stand up. 
So far as the language here is con- 
cerned, it is not said whether this 
would be in Persia, as a successor of 
the ‘‘fourth king” (ver. 2), or whether 
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minion, and do according to his 
will. ; 
4 And when he shall stand up, 


it would be in some other part of the 
world. The next verse, however, 
shows that the reference is to Alexan- 
der the Great—for to no other one is 
it applicable. There were several mo- 
narchs of Persia, indeed, that suc- 
ceeded Xerxes before the kingdom was 
invaded and subdued by Alexander 
(see Notes on ver. 2), and these are here 
entirely passed over without being al- 
luded to. It must be admitted, that 
one who should have read this pro- 
phecy before the events had occurred 
would have inferred naturally that this 
‘‘mighty king that should stand up” 
would appear immediately after the 
“‘ fourth,” and probably that he would 
be his successor in the realm; but it 
may be remarked, (a) that the language 
here is not inconsistent with the facts 
in the case—it being literally true that 
sucha ‘‘mighty king” did ‘‘ stand up” 
who ‘‘ruled with great dominion, and 
according to his will;” (b) that there 
was no necessity in the prophetic history 
of referring to the acts of these interme- 
diate kings of Persia, since they did not 
contribute at all to the result—it being 
well known that the reason alleged by 
Alexander for his invasion of the Per- 
sian empire was not anything which 
they had done, but the wrongs sus- 
tained by Greece in consequence of 
the invasion by Xerxes and his prede- 
cessor. The real succession of events in 
the case was thatlast invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, and the consequent inva- 
sion of the Persian empire by Alexan- 
der. It was these transactions which 
the angel evidently meant to connect 
together, and hence all that was inter- 
mediate was omitted. Thus Alexander, 
in his letter to Darius, says: ‘‘ Your 
ancestors entered into Macedonia, and 
the other parts of Greece, and did us 
damage, when they had received no 
affront from us as the cause of it; and 
now I, created general of the Gre- 
cians, provoked by you, and desirous 
of avenging the injury done by the 
Persians, have passed over into Asia.” 
—Arrian, Haped. Alex. i.2. J That 
shall rule with great dominion. That 
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his kingdom ¢ shall be broken, and 
shall be divided toward the four 
ach. 8. 4 &e. 


shall have a wide and extended em- 
pire. The language here would ap- 
ply to any of the monarchs of Persia 
that succeeded Xerxes, but it would 
be more strictly applicable to Alexan- 
der the Great than to any prince of 
ancient or modern times. The whole 
world, except Greece, was supposed 
to be subject to the power of Per- 
sia; and it was one of the leading 
and avowed purposes of Darius and 
Xerxes in invading Greece, by adding 
that to their empire, to have the earth 
under their control. When, therefore, 
Alexander had conquered Persia, it 
was supposed that he had subdued the 
world; nor was it an unnatural feel- 
ing that, having done this, he, whose 
sole principle of action was ambition, 
should sit down and weep because 
there were no more worlds to conquer. 
In fact, he then swayed a sceptre 
more extended and mighty than any 
before him had done, and it is with 
peculiar propriety that the language 
here is used inregardtohim, 4 And 
do according to his will. Would be 
an arbitrary prince. This also was 
true of the Persian kings, and of Ori- 
ental despots generally; but it was emi- 
nently so of Alexander—who, in sub- 
duing kingdoms, conquering mighty 
armies, controlling the millions under 
his sway, laying the foundations of 
cities, and newly arranging the boun- 
daries of empires, seemed to consult 
only his own will, and felt that every- 
thing was to be subordinate to it. It 
is said that this passage was shown to 
Alexander by the high-priest of the 
Jews, and that these prophecies did 
much to conciliate his favour towards 
the Hebrew people. 

4, And when he shall stand wp. In 
the might and power of his kingdom, 
When his power shall be fully esta- 
blished. I understand this, with 


Rosenmiiller and Hivernick, as mean- 
ing, when he shall be at the height of 
his authority and power, then his 
kingdom would be broken up. The 
reference is, undoubtedly, to the sud- 
den death of Alexander; and the sense 
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winds of heaven; and not to his 
posterity, nor according to his do- 
minion which he ruled: for his 


is, that his empire would not gradually 


diminish and decay, but that some 
event would occur, the effect of which 
would be to rend it into four parts. 
{| His kingdom shall be broken. To 
wit, by his death. “The language is 
such as is properly applicable to this, 
and indeed implies this, for it is said 
that it would not be ‘‘ to his posterity” 
—an event which might be naturally 
expected to occur; or, in other words, 
the allusion to his posterity is such 
language as would be employed on the 
supposition that the reference here is 
to his death. | And shall be divided 
toward the four winds of heaven. Into 
four parts. For the remarkable ful- 
filment of this prediction, see the Notes 
on ch, vill. 8. §] And not to his pos- 
terity. See also the Notes on ch. viii. 
8. 4 Nor according to his dominion 
which he ruled. 'This was literally 
true of the division of the empire. No 
one of his successors ever obtained as 
wide a dominion as he did himself. 
§| For his kingdom shall be plucked up. 
By his death. This does not naturally 
mean that it would be by conquest, for 
it is said that it would be ‘‘divided 
towards the four winds of heaven”— 
language which is not properly expres- 
sive of conquest. All that is implied 
is met by the supposition, that at his 
decease the kingdom which had been 
founded by him, and which had been 
sustained by his valour and political 
wisdom, would fall to pieces. 4 Even 
for others beside those. ‘That is, to 
others beside those to whom it should 
be at first divided. Literally, exclu- 


sively, or to the exclusion of —ra2>%, 


The word those refers to his posterity; 
and the meaning is, that the process 
of division would not stop with them, 
or that the four portions of the empire, 
as thus divided, would not remain in 
their hands, or pass to their posterity. 
There would be other changes and 
other divisions; and it was not to be 
expected that just four, and no more, 
empires would grow out of the one 
which had been founded, or that when 
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kingdom shall be plucked up, even 


for others beside those. 
5 J And the king of the south 


‘that one should be divided into four 
‘parts, that partition would always con- 


tinue. There would be other divisions, 
and other princes besides those who 
first obtained the empire would come 
in, and the process of division would 
ultimately be carried much farther. It 
ig unnecessary to say that this occurred 
in the empire founded by Alexander. 
It was, soon after his death, separated 
into four parts, but at no distant 
period this arrangement was broken 
up, and all traces of the empire, as 
established by him, or as divided 
among his four successors, wholly dis- 
appeared. 

5. And the king of the south. The 
angel here leaves the general history 
of the empire, and confines himselt, 
in his predictions, to two parts of it— 
the kingdom of the south, and the 
kingdom of the north; or the king- 
doms to the north and the south of 
Palestine—that of Syria and that of 
Egypt; or that of the Seleucide, and 
that of the Ptolemies. The reason 
why he does this is not stated, but it 
is, doubtless, because the events per- 
taining to these kingdoms would par- 
ticularly affect the Jewish people, and 
be properly connected with sacred 
history. Comp. Notes on chap. viii. 
7,8. The ‘king of the south” here 
is, undoubtedly, the king of Egypt. 
This part of the empire was obtained 
by Ptolemy, and was in the hands of 
his successors until Egypt was subdued 
by the Romans. Between the king- 
doms of Egypt and Syria long and 
bloody wars prevailed, and the pro- 
spective history of these wars it is the 
design of the angel here to trace. As 
the remainder of the chapter refers to 
these two dynasties, till the death. of 
the great persecutor, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and as the events referred to 
were very important in history, and as 
introductory to what was to follow in 
the world, it may be useful here, in 
order to aclear exposition of the whole 
chapter, to present a list of these two 
lines of princes. It is necessary only 


to premise, that the death of Alexan- 
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shall be strong, and one of his 
princes; and he shall be strong 
above him, and have dominion ; 


der the Great occurred B.C. 323; that 


of his brother, Philip Aridzeus, B.o. 
316; that of his son, Alexander Aigus, 
by Roxana, B.c. 309; and that a 
short time after this (about B.c. 306), 
th2 chief Macedonian governors and 


The Ptolemies. 


B.C. 
323 Ptolemy Soter, son of Ptolemy 
Lagus, governor of Egypt. 


306 takes the title of 
king of Egypt. 

284 Ptolemy Philadelphus. (It was 
under him that the Septuagint 
Greek translation of the Old 


Testament was made.) 








246 Ptolemy Euergetes, 


221 Ptolemy Philopator, 
204 Ptolemy Epiphanes. 


180 Ptolemy Philometor. 


‘¢ After this, fourteen more Syrian 
kings reigned, in reigns of short and 
uncertain power, till Syria was occu- 
pied and formed into a Roman pro- 
vince under Pompey, at which time 
the era of the Seleucid properly ends; 
and six more Lgyptian princes, to the 
death of Ptolemy Auletes, who dying 
B.C. 51, left his kingdom and children 
to Roman guardianship—one of these 
children being the Cleopatra so famous 
in the histories of Ceesar and Anthony.” 
—Elliott, wt supra. 4] Shall be strong. 
This is in accordance with the well- 
known fact. One of the most power- 
ful of those monarchies, if not the most 
powerful, was Egypt. {| And one of 
his princes ; and he shall be strong above 
him. ‘The meaning of this passage 
is, tnat there would be ‘‘one of his 
princes,” that is, of the princes of Alex- 
ander, who would be more mighty than 
the one who obtained Egypt, or the 
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his dominion shall be a great do- 
minion. 
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The 


princes assumed the royal title. 
following list of the succession of the 
Seleucidze and the Ptolemies—or the 
kings of the north and the south—of 
Syria and Egypt, is copied from Elliott 
on the Apocalypse, iv. 123 :— 


The Seleucide. 


B.C. 

323-Seleucus Nicator, governor of 
Babylon. 

312 








recovers Babylon, 
and the Atra of the Seleucid 
begins, 


280 Antiochus Soter. 
261 Antiochus Theus. 
246 Seleucus Callinicus. 


226 Seleucus Ceraunus. 
225 Antiochus the Great. 


187 Seleucus Philopator. 


175 Antiochus Epiphanes. 
164 Antiochus Eupator, of whom the 
Romans assume the guardianship. 


south, and that he would have a more 
extended dominion. The reference is, 
doubtless, to Seleucus Nicator, or the 
conqueror. In the division of the em- 
pire he obtained Syria, Babylonia, 
Media, Susiana, Armenia, a part of 
Cappadocia, and Cilicia, and his king- 
dom stretched from the Hellespont to 
the Indus. See Notes on ch. viii. 8. 
Comp. Arrian, ‘Lap. Alex. vii. 22; 
Appian, p. 618; and Lengerke, in loc. 
The proper translation of this passage 
probably would be, ‘‘ And the king of 
the south shall be mighty. But from 
among his princes [the princes of 
Alexander] also there shall be [one] 
who shall be mightier than he, and he 
shall reign, and his dominion shall be 
a great dominion.” It was of these 
two dominions that the angel spake, 
and hence follows, through the remain- 
der of the chapter, the history per- 
taining to them and their successors. 





- rights. 


B.C. 534.] 


6 And in the end of years they 
shall ! join themselves together ; 
for the king’s daughter of the south 


1 associate. 


Seleucus Nicator reigned from B.¢. 
312 to B.c. 280—or thirty-two years. 
In his time lived Berosus and Megas- 
thenes, referred to in the Introduction 
to ch. iv. 

6. And in the end of years. In the 
future periods of the history of these 
two kingdoms. ‘The event here re- 
ferred to did not occur during the lives 
of these two kings, Seleucus Nicator 
and Ptolemy Soter, but in the reign of 
their successors, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and Antiochus Theos or Theus. The 
phrase ‘‘the end of years’’ would well 
denote sucha future period. The Vul- 
gate renders it, ‘‘after the end of 
years ;” that is, after many years have 
elapsed. The meaning is “after a cer- 
tain course or lapse of years.” The 


word end in Daniel (vr ) often seems to 


refer to a time when a predicted event 
would be fulfilled, whether near or re- 
mote; whether it would be really the 
end or termination of an empire or of 
the world, or whether it would be suc- 
ceeded by other events. It would be 
the end of that matter—of the thing 
predicted ; and in this sense the word 
seems to be employed here. Compare 
chap. vill. 17, ver. 13 of this chapter 
(margin), and ch. xii. 13. 9] They shall 
join themselves together. Marg., asso- 
ciate. 'The meaning is, that there would 
be an alliance formed, or an attempt 
made, to unite the two kingdoms more 
closely by a marriage between different 
persons of the royal families. The word 
‘‘they” refers to the two sovereigns of 
Egypt and Syria—the south and the 
north. 4] Lor the king’s daughter of 
the south shall come to the king of the 
north to make an agreement. Marg., 
The Hebrew word properly 
means rectitudes or rights (in the plu- 


ral nyu) ; but here it seems to be 


used in the sense of peace, or an al- 
liance. The act of making peace was 
regarded as an act of justice, or doing 
right, and hence the word came to be 
used in the sense of making an alliance 
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shall come to the king of the north 
to make an 2agreement: but she 
shall not retain the power of the 


2 rights. 





or compact. This idea we should now 
express by saying that the design was 
“‘to make things right or straight”— 
as if they were wrong and crooked be- 
fore, giving occasion to discord, and 
misunderstanding, and wars. The in- 
tention now was to establish peace on 
a permanent basis. The compact here 
referred to was one formed between 
Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, and An- 
tiochus Theos, king of Syria. Ptole- 
my, in order to bring a war in which 
he was engaged to an end, and to re- 
store peace, gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Antiochus, in hopes of estab- 
lishing a permanent peace and alliance 
between the two kingdoms. One of 
the conditions of this alliance was, that 
Antiochus should divorce his former 
wife Laodice, and that the children of 
that former wife should be excluded 
from the succession to the throne. In 
this way Ptolemy hoped that the king- 
dom of Syria might become ultimately 
attached to that of Egypt, if there 
should be children by the marriage of 
Berenice with Antiochus. Ptolemy, 
however, died two years after this mar- 
riage was consummated, and Antiochus 
restored again his former wife Laodice, 
and put away Berenice, but was him- 
self murdered by Laodice, who feared 
the fickleness of her husband. The 
officers of the court of Syria then 
planned the death of Berenice and her 
children, but she fled with them to 
Daphné, and was there put to death, 
with her children,—Appian, c. lxv. ; 
Lengerke, im loc. She was put to 
death by poison. See Gill, zm loc. 
§| But she shall not retain the power of 
the arm. The word retain here is the 
same as in ch. x. 8, ‘‘I retained no 
strength.” The word arm is a word 
of frequent use in the Old Testament, 
both in the singular and plural, to de- 
note strength, power, whether of an in- 
dividual or an army. So Job xxii. 8, 
“A man of arm,” that is, strength; 
Gen. xlix. 24, “The arms [power] of 
his hands were made strong by the God 
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arm; neither shall he stand, nor 
his arm: but she shall be given 
up, and they that brought her, 
and! he that begat her, and he that 
strenethened her in these times. 

1 or, whom she brought forth. 


of Jacob.” Comp. Isa. li. 9, and 
Ixii. 8. It is frequently used in this 
chapter in the.sense.of strength, or 
power. See vers. 15, 22, 31. This 
alliance was formed with the hope that 
the succession might be in her. She 
was, however, as stated above, with 
herchildren, putto death. Whilequeen 
of Syria, she, of course, had power, 
and had the prospect of succeeding to 
the supreme authority. | Neither 
shall he stand. The king of the south; 
to wit, Egypt. That is, he would not 


prosper in his ambitious purpose of 


bringing Syria, by this marriage alli- 
ance, under his control. 
arm. What he regarded as hisstrength, 
and in which he placed reliance, as one 
does on his arm in accomplishing any 


design. The word ‘‘arm” here is used 


in the sense of help, or alliance; that 
is, that on which he depended for the 
stability of his empire. {| But sh 


shall be given wp. That is, she shall 


be given up to death, to wit, by the 
command of Laodice. { And they 
that brought her. That is, those who 
conducted her to Daphné; or those 
who came with her into Syria, and who 
were her attendants and friends. 
course they would be surrendered or 
delivered up when she was put to 
death. J And he that begat her. 
Marg., ‘‘or, whom she brought forth.” 
The margin expresses the sense more 
correctly. The Latin Vulgate is, adole- 
scentes ejus. ‘The Greek, % vséus. So 


The Hebrew (F325) 
The 


the Syriac. 


will admit of this construction. 


article in the word has the force of a 


relative, and is connected with the 
suffix, giving it arelative signification. 
See Ewald, as quoted by Lengerke, 
inloc. According to the present point- 
ing, indeed, the literal meaning would 
be, ‘and he who begat her ;” but this 
pointing is not authoritative. Dathe, 
Bertholdt, Dereser, De Weite, and 
Rosenmiiller suppose that the reading 
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§| Nor his 





Of 


[B.C. 534, 


7 But out of a branch of her 
roots shall one stand up in his 
estate,? which shall come with an 
army, and shall enter into the 
fortress of the king of the north, 


2 place, or, office, ver. 20. 





should be ISNT, Then the sense 


would be, ‘‘her child,” or ‘‘her off- 
spring.” Lengerke and Ewald, how- 
ever, suppose that this idea is implied 
in the present reading of the text, and 
that no change is necessary. The 
obvious meaning is, that she and her 
child, or her offspring, would be thus 
surrendered. The matter of fact was, 
that her little son was slain with her. 
See Prideaux’s Connexions, ili. 120. 
4] And he that strengthened her in these 
times. It is not known who is here 
referred to. Doubtless, on such ‘an 
occasion, she would have some one 
who would be a confidential counsellor 
or adviser, and, whoever that was, he 
would be likely to be cut off with her. 

7. But out of a branch of her roots. 
Comp. Notes on Isa. xi. 1. The 
meaning is, that as a branch or shoot 
springs up from a tree that is decayed 
and fallen, so there would spring up 
some one of her family who would 
come to avenge her. ‘That is, a per- 
son is indicated who would be of a 
common stock with her; or, in other 
words, if taken strictly, a brother. 
The phrase ‘‘branch of her roots” is 
somewhat peculiar. The words ‘her 
roots” must refer to her family; that 
from which she sprang. We speak 
thus of the root or stem of a family or 
house; and the meaning here is, not 
that one of her descendants, or one 
that should spring from her, would 
thus come, but a branch of the same 
family; a branch springing from the 
same root or stem. ‘The fact in the 
case—a fact to which there is un- 
doubted reference here—is, that her 
revenge was undertaken by Ptolemy 
Euergetes, her brother. As soon as he 
heard of the calamities that had come 
upon her, he hastened with a great 
force out of Egypt to defend and res- 
cue her. But it was in vain. She 
and her son were cut off before he 
could arrive for her help, but, in con- 





BC. 534.] 


and shall deal against them, and 
shall prevail : 

8 And shall also carry captives 
into Egypt their gods, with their 
princes, and with ! their precious 
vessels of silver and of gold; and 


1 vessels of their desire. 2 or, war. 
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nection with an army which had come 


from Asia Minor for the same purpose, 
he undertook to avenge her death. He 
made himself master not only of Syria 
and Cilicia, but passed over the Eu- 
phrates, and brought all under subjec- 
tion to him as far as the river Tigris. 
Having done this, he marched back 
to Egypt, taking with him vast trea- 


sures. See Prideaux, Con. iii. 120, 
121. | Shall one stand up. Shall 
one arise. See Notes, ver. 2. That 


is, there shall be one who shall appear 
for that purpose. { Jn his estate. 


Marg., place, or office. The word 4> 


means, properly, stand, station, place; 
then base, pedestal. Comp. vers. 20, 
21, 38. See also Gen. xl. 13: ‘‘With- 
in three days shall Pharaoh restore 
thee to thy place.” And again, Gen. 
xli. 13, ‘‘to my office.” Here it means, 
in his place or stead. That is, he 
would take the place which his father 
would naturally occupy—the place of 
protector, or defender, or avenger. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, her father, in 
fact died before she was put to death ; 
and his death was the cause of the 
calamities that came upon her, for as 
long as he lived his power would be 
dreaded. But when he was dead, 
Ptolemy EKuergetes stood up in his 
place as her defender and avenger. 
“| Which shall come with an army. 
As Ptolemy Euergetes did. See above. 
He came out of Egypt as soon as he 
heard of these calamities, to defend her. 
§| And shall enter into the fortress of 
the king of the north. His strongholds. 
In fact, he overran Syria and Cilicia, 
and extended his ravages to the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris. Polybius 
(Hist. 1. 5) says that he entered into 
the fortified cities of Syria, and took 
them. In the passage before us, the 
singular—fortiess—is put for the plu- 
ral, 4 And shall deal against them. 
Shall act against them. 


i 





Literally, | 
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he shall continue more years than 
the king of the north. 

9 So the king of the south shall 
come into Ais kingdom, and shall 
return into his own land. 

10 But his sons shall? be stirred 


up, and shall assemble a multitude 


“shall do against them.” 4] And 
shall prevail. Shall overcome, or sub- 
due them. As seen above, he took 
possession of no small part of the 
kingdom of Syria. He was recalled 
home by a sedition in Egypt; and had 
it not been for this (Justin says), he 
would have made himself master of 
the whole kingdom of Seleucus. 

8. And shall also carry captives 
into Egypt their gods, &c. ‘That is, 
their idols. Jerome (i loc.) says that 
Ptolemy took with him, on his re- 
turn, forty thousand talents of silver, 
avast number of precious vessels of 
gold, and images to the number of two 
thousand four hundred, among which 
were many of the Egyptian idols, 
which Cambyses, on his conquering 
Egypt, had carried into Persia. These 
Ptolemy restored to the temple to 
which they belonged, and by this 
much endeared himself to his people. 
It was on account of the service which 
he thus rendered to his country that 
he was called Euergetes, that is, the 
Benefactor.—Prideaux, iii. 121. In 
1631, an inscription on an ancient 
marble in honour of this action of 
EKuergetes was published by Allatius : 
Sacris que ab Egypto Perse abstuler- 
ant receptis, ac cwm reliqud congesta 
gazd in Egyptum relates. — Wintle. 
4] And he shall continue more years 
than the king of the north. Ptolemy 
Euergetes survived Seleucus about 
four years.—Prideaux, ili. 122. He 
reigned twenty-five years. 

9. So the king of the south shall 
come into his kingdom. That is, into 
the kingdom of the north, or the king- 
dom of Syria. This verse seems to 
be a summary of what had been said 
about his invading Syria. He would 
come, onaccount of the wrongs done 
to his sister, into the kingdom of the 
north, and would then return again to 
his own land. 

10. But his sons shall be stirred up. 
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of great forces: and one shall cer- 
tainly come, and overflow,¢ and 
pass through; then shall he !return, 
and be stirred up, even to his for- 
tress.4 

ach. 9. 26; Isa. 8. 8. 





Marg., ‘or, war.” The Hebrew word 
(937.—from 23) means, to be rough ; 


then, in Piel, to excite, stir up; and 
then, in Hithpa, to excite one’s self, 
to be stirred up to anger, to make war 
upon, &c. Here it means, according 
to Gesenius (Lex.), that they would 
be excited or angry. The reference 
here, according to Lengerke, Maurer, 
Gill, and others, is to the son of the 
king of the north, Seleucus Callinicus. 
He was killed, according to Justin 
(lib. xxvii. c. 3), by a fall from his 
horse. The war with Egypt was con- 
tinued by his two sons, Seleucus Ce- 
raunus and Antiochus the Great, until 
the death of the former, when it was 
prosecuted by Antiochus alone. See 
Prideaux, iii. 186. Seleucus Ceraunus 
succeeded his father—assuming the 
name of Ceraunus, or the Thunderer ; 
but, dying soon, he left the crown to 
his brother, Antiochus the Great, then 
only fifteen years of age, by whom the 
war with Egypt was successfully pro- 
secuted. 4] And shall assemble a mudt- 
titude of great forces. Against Egypt. 
In such a war they would naturally 
summon to their aid all the forces 
which they could command. {| And 
one shall certainly come. There is a 
change here in the Hebrew from the 
plural to the singular number, as 
is indicated in our translation by the 
insertion of the word one. The fact 
was, that the war was prosecuted by 
Antiochus the Great alone. Seleucus 
died in the third year of his reign, in 
Phrygia ; being slain, according to one 
report (Jerome), through the treachery 
of Nicanor and Apaturius, or, accord- 
ing to another, was poisoned. See 
Prideaux, ii. 137. Antiochus suc- 
ceeded to the empire, and prosecuted 
the war. This was done for the pur- 
pose of recovering Syria from the do- 
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[B.C. 534. 


11 And the king of the south 
shall be moved with choler, and 
shall come forth and fight with 
him, even with the king of the 
north: and he shall set forth a 


1 be stirred up again. & ver. 7. 


cess, until the whole was brought under 
the control of Antiochus. See Prideaux, 
Con. iii. 138, seg. 4] And overflow. 
Like a torrent. 4] And pass through. 


| Through the land—not the land of 


Egypt, but every part of Syria. 4 Then 
shall he return. Marg., be sturred 
wp again. The margin is the more 
correct rendering—the Hebrew word 
being the same as that which is used 
in the first part of the verse. The idea 
would seem to be, that he would be 
aroused or stirred up after a defeat, 
and would on the second expedition 
enter into the strongholds or fortresses 
of the land. This was literally true. 
Ptolemy marched into Syria with an 
army of seventy thousand foot, five 
thousand horse, and seventy-three ele- 
phants, and was met by Antiochus 
with an army of sixty-two thousand 
foot, six thousand horse, and one hun- 
dred and two elephants. In a great 
battle, Antiochus was defeated, and 
returned to Antioch (Prideaux, Con. 
ili. 151-153); but the following year 
he again rallied his forces, and invaded 
Syria, took Gaza and the other strong- 
holds, and subdued the whole country 
of Syria (including Palestine) to him- 
self.—Prideaux, Con. iii. 176, 177. 
4] Even to his fortress. The singular 
for the plural; perhaps using the word 
‘‘fortress”” by way of eminence, as 
denoting his strongest fortress, and, 
therefore, including all the others. 

ll. And the king of the south shall 
be moved with choler. With anger. 
Thatis, that his provinces were invaded, 
and his strongholds taken—referring 
particularly to the invasion of Syria 
and Palestine as mentioned in the 
previous verse, and the attempt to 
wrest them out of the hands of the 
king of Egypt. Nothing would be 
more natural than that this should 
occur. 4] And shall come forth and 


minion of Ptolemy of Egypt, and was | fight with him, even with the king 


conducted with various degrees of suc- 


of the north. There were frequent 


) 
j 
| 


tenes 
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ereat multitude; but ¢the mul- 
titude shall be given into his hand. 
12 And when he hath taken 

a Psa. 33. 16; Eccl. 9. 11, 12. 


and almost constant wars between 


these two kingdoms. Yet the refe- 
rence here is to Ptolemy Philopator, 
who succeeded Ptolemy Euergetes in 
Egypt, and who was exasperated at 
the conduct of Antiochus in invading 
Syria and Palestine. He assembled 
an army, and marched with it to Ra- 
phia, where he met Antiochus, and a 
battle was fought. 4] And he shall set 
forth a great multitude. This army of 
Ptolemy, according to Polybius, ch. 86, 
was led through Arabia Petrza, and 
consisted of seventy thousand infantry, 
and five thousand cavalry, and seventy- 
three elephants. The army of Antio- 
chus consisted of sixty-two thousand 
foot, six thousand horse, and a hun- 
dred and two elephants. — Prideaux, 
Con. iii. 151. 4 But the multitude 
shall be given into his hand. That is, 
the multitude of the army of Antio- 
chus. In the battle that was fought 
at Raphia, Ptolemy gained the victory. 
Ten thousand of the army of Antio- 
chus were slain, four thousand taken 
prisoners, and with the remainder of 
his forces Antiochus retreated to An- 
tioch.—Prideaux, iii, 152, 153. Per- 
haps also the expression “the multi- 
tude shall be given into his hand ” may 
refer not only to the army, and his 
victory over it, but to the fact that 
the inhabitants of Coelo-Syria and Pa- 
lestine would hasten to submit them- 
selves to him. After this great battle 
at Raphia, and the retreat of Antio- 
chus, we are told that the cities of 
Ceelo-Syria and Palestine vied with 
each other in submitting themselves to 
Ptolemy. They had been long under 
the government of Egypt, and pre- 
ferred that to the government of An- 
tiochus. They had submitted to An- 
tiochus only by force, and that force 
now being removed, they returned 
readily to the authority of their old 
masters. Had Ptolemy possessed en- 
ergy and capacity for government, it 
would have been easy to have retained 
the control over these countries. 

12. And when he hath taken away 
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the multitude. 
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away the multitude, his heart shall 
be lifted up; and he shall cast 
down many ten thousands: but he 
shall not be strengthened by zt. 


When he has subdued 
them. Lengerke, however, renders 
this, ‘‘And the multitude shall lift 
themselves up,” supposing it to refer 
to the fact that the people as well as 
the king would be excited. But the 
more natural interpretation is that in 
our common version, and the same 





sense of the word (x2) occurs in Amos 


iv. 2. | His heart shall be lifted up. 
That is, he will be proud and self-con- 
fident. The reference is to the effect 
which would be produced on him after 
his defeat of Antiochus. He was a 
man naturally indolent and effeminate 
—a most profligate and vicious prince. 
—Prideaux, Con. iii. 146. The effect 
of such a victory would be to lift him 
up with pride. {| And he shall cast 
down many ten thousands. Or, rather, 
the meaning is, ‘‘he has cast down 
many myriads.”” The object seems to 
be to give a reason why his heart was 
lifted up. The fact that he had been 
thus successful is the reason which is 
assigned, and this effect of a great 
victory has not been uncommon in the 
world. 4] But he shall not be strength- 
ened by it. He was wholly given up 
to luxury, sloth, and voluptuousness, 
and returned immediately after his 
victory into Egypt, and surrendered 
himself up to the enjoyment of his 
pleasures. The consequence was, that 
he, by his conduct, excited some of his 
people to rebellion, and greatly weak- 
ened himself in the affections and con- 
fidence of the rest. After the victory, 
he concluded a truce with Antiochus ; 
and the result was, that his people, 
who expected much more from him, 
and supposed that he would have pro- 
secuted the war, became dissatisfied 
with his conduct, and broke out into 
rebellion. As a matter of fact, he was 
less strong in the confidence and affec- 
tions of his people, and would have 
been less able to wage a war, after his 
triumph over Antiochus than he was 
before. See Prideaux, Con, iii. 155, 


82g. 


Seed 
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13 For the king of the north 
shall return, and shall set forth 
a multitude greater than the for- 
mer, and shall certainly come ! after 
certain years with a great army 
and with much riches. 


13. For the king of the north shall 


return. ‘That is, he shall come again 
into the regions of Ccelo-Syria and Pa- 
lestine, to recover them if possible from 
the power of the Egyptian king. {| And 
shall set forth a multitude greater than 
the former. ‘Than he had in the former 
war when he was defeated. The fact 
was, that Antiochus, in this expedi- 
tion, brought with him the forces with 
which he had successfully invaded the 
East, and the army had been raised 
for that purpose, and was much larger 
than that with which he had formerly 
attacked Ptolemy. See Prideaux, iii. 
163-165. 4 And shall certainly come 
after certain years with a great army. 
This occurred B.c. 203, fourteen years 
after the former war.—Prideaux, ili. 19. 
“| With much riches. Obtained in his 
conquests in Parthia and other por- 
tions of the Hast. See Prideaux, wit 
supra. The history of Antiochus cor- 
responds precisely with the statement 
here. 

14. And i those times there shall 
many stand wp against the king of the 
south. Against the king of Egypt. 
That is, not only Antiochus the Great, 
who was always opposed to him, and 
who was constantly waging war with 
him, but also others with whom he 
would be particularly involved, or who 
would be opposed to him. The refer- 
ence is especially to Philip, king of 
Macedon, and to Agathocles, who ex- 
cited a rebellion against him in Egypt. 
See Jerome on Dan. xi.; Polybius, xv. 
20; Lengerke, in loc.; and Prideaux, 
ili, 198. Antiochus and Philip of 
Macedon entered into an agreement to 
invade the dominions of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, and to divide them between 
themselves. At the same time a trea- 
sonable plot was laid against the life 
of Ptolemy by Scopas the Aitolian 
(Polyb. xvii.), who had under his com- 
mand the army of the Egyptians, and 
who designed to take advantage of the 
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14 And in those times. there 
shall many stand up against the 
king of the south: also the ? robbers 
of thy people shall exalt themselves 


1 at the end of times, even years: ch. 4.16; 12. 7, 
2 children of robbers. 


youth of the king, and seize upon the 


throne. This project was defeated by 
the vigilance of Aristomenes, the prime 
minister.—Prideaux, iii. 181. See also 
the account of the conspiracy of Aga- 
thocles, and his sister Agathoclea, 
against Ptolemy, when an infant, in 
Prideaux, iii. 168, seg. . These facts 
fully accord with what is said in the 
passage before us. | Also the robbers 
of thy people shall exalt themselves. 
The angel here turns to Daniel, and 
states what would be done in these 
circumstances by his own people—the 
Jews. It is to be remembered that, 
in these times, they were alternately 
under the dominion of the Egyptian 
and the Syrian monarchs—of Ptolemy 
and of Antiochus. The principal seat 
of the wars between Syria and Egypt 
was Palestine —the border land he- 
tween them and Judea, therefore, often 
changed masters. Ptolemy Philopator 
had subdued Ccelo-Syria and Palestine, 
and Ptolemy Epiphanes came into pos- 
session of them when he ascended the 
throne. But the angel now says that 
a portion of his people would take 
occasion, from the weakness of the 
youthful monarch of Egypt, and the 
conspiracies in his own kingdom, and 
the foreign combinations against him, 
to attempt to throw off his authority, 
and to become independent. ‘That 
part of the people who would attempt 
to do this is designated in the common 
translation as ‘‘the robbers of thy peo- 
ple.” This, however, is scarcely a cor- 
rect version, and does not properly 
indicate the persons that would be 
engaged in the plot. The marginal 
reading is, children of robbers. The 
Latin Vulgate, jilit quoque prevarica- 
torum popult tut. ‘The Greek renders 
it of viol ray Aopwyv rod Awov cov— the 
sons of the pests of thy people.” Len- 
gerke renders it, “‘the most powerful 
people of thy nation”—dze gewaltsam- 
sten Leute deines Volkes. The Hebrew 
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to establish the vision; but they 
shall fall.« 

15 So the king of the north shall 
come, and cast up a mount, and 
take the! most fenced cities; and 

a Rev 17. 17. 





word (7"72) means, properly, rending, 


ravenous—as of wild beasts, Isa, xxxv. 
9; and then violent, rapacious ; an 
oppressor, robber.—Gesenius, Lex. The 
reference here seems to be to the mighty 
ones of the nation; the chiefs, or rulers 
-—but a name is given them that would 
properly denote their character for op- 
pression and rapacity. It would seem 
—what is indeed probable from the 
circumstances of the case—that the 
nation was not only subject to this 
foreign authority, but that those who 
were placed over it, under that foreign 
authority, and who were probably 
mainly of their own people, were also 
themselves tyrannical and oppressive 
in their character. These subordinate 
rulers, however, preferred the authority 
- of Antiochus to that of Ptolemy, and 
on the occasion of his return from the 
conquests of Ccelo-Syria and Samaria, 
they met him, and professed submis- 
sion to him.—Josephus, Ant. b. xii. 
ch. iii. $3. ‘The Jews,” says Jose- 
phus, ‘‘ of their own accord, went over 
to him, and received him into the city 
[Jerusalem], and gave plentiful pro- 
vision to his army, and to his elephants, 
and readily assisted him when he be- 
sieged the garrison which was in the 
citadel of Jerusalem.” On this occa- 
sion, Josephus says that Antiochus be- 
stowed many favours on the Jews; 
wrote letters to the generals of his 
armies commending their conduct; 
published a decree respecting the piety 
of the Jewish people, and sent an 
epistle to Ptolemy, stating what he 
had done for them, and what he desired 
should be further done. See these 
statements and letters in Josephus, wt 
supra. 4 To establish the vision. That 
is, to bring to pass what is seen in 
the vision, and what had been pre- 
dicted in regard to the Hebrew people. 
Their conduct in this matter shall 
have an important bearing on the 
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the arms of the south shall not 
withstand, neither * his chosen 
people, neither shall there be any 
strength to withstand. 


1 city of munitions. 2 the people of his choices. 


to that people—shall be one of the 


links in the chain of events securing 
its accomplishment. The angel does 
not say that it was a part of their de- 
sign to ‘establish the vision,” but that 
that would be the result of what they 
did. No dowbt their conduct in this 
matter had a great influence on the 
series of events that contributed to the 
accomplishment of that prediction. 
Lengerke supposes that the ‘‘ vision” 
here refers to that spoken of in ch. ix. 
24, GJ But they shall fall. They shall 
not succeed in the object which they 
have in view. ‘Their conduct in the 
affair will indeed promote the fulfilment 
of the ‘‘ vision,” but it will not secure 
the ends which they have in view— 
perhaps their own aggrandizement ; or 
the favour of Antiochus towards them- 
selves; or the permanent separation of 
the nation from the Egyptian rule, or 
the hope that their country might be- 
come independent altogether. Asamat- 
ter of fact, Antiochus subsequently, on 
his return from Egypt (B.c. 198), took 
Jerusalem, and slew many of the party 
of Ptolemy, who had given themselves 
up to him, though he showed particular 
favour to those who had adhered to 
the observance of their own law, and 
could not be prevailed on by the king of 
Egypt toapostatizefrom it.—Prideaux, 
iii. 198; Jos. Ant. b. xii. ch. v. § 3. 
15. So the king of the north. Antio- 
chus the Great. % Shall come. Shall 
come again into these provinces. This 
occurred after he had vanquished the 
army of the Egyptians at Paneas. He 
then took Sidon and Patara, and made 
himself master of the whole country. 
—Prideaux, iii. 198. This happened 
B.C. 198. Scopas, a general of Ptole- 
my, had been sent by him into Ccelo- 
Syria and Palestine, with a view of 
subjecting those countries again to 
Egyptian rule. He was met by Antio- 
chus at Paneas, near the sources of the 
Jordan, and defeated, and fled with 


fulfilment of the prophecy pertaining | ten thousand men to Sidon, where he 
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16 But he that cometh against 
him shall do according to his own 


will, and none shall stand before 
him; and he shall stand in ! the 





fortified himself. but from whence he 
was expelled by Antiochus. {] And 
cast up amount. A fortification, That 
is, he shall so entrench himself that he 
cannot be dislodged. The reference 
does not seem to be to any particular 
fortification, but to the general fact 
that he would so entrench or fortify 
himself that he would make his con- 
quests secure. “| And take the most 
fenced cities. Marg., city of munitions. 
Heb., “‘city of fortifications.” The 
singular is used here in a collective 
sense; or perhaps there is allusion par- 
ticularly to Sidon, where Scopas en- 
trenched himself, making it as strong 
as possible. §] And the arms of the 
south shall not withstand. Shall not 
be able to resist him, or to dislodge 
him. The power of the Egyptian forces 
shall not be sufficient to remove him 
from his entrenchments. The Hebrew 
is, ‘‘shall not stand,” that is, shall 
not stand against him, or maintain 
their position in his advances. ‘The 


word arms (mAyAT) is used here in the 


sense of heroes, warriors, commanders, 
as in Ezek. xxx. 22,24, 25. 9 Netther 
his chosen people. Marg., ‘‘ the people 
of his choices.” Those whom he had 
selected or chosen to carry on the war 
—referring, perhaps, to the fact that 
he would deem it necessary to employ 
picked men, or to send the choicest of 
his forces in order to withstand Antio- 
chus. Such an occurrence is in every 
way probable. ‘To illustrate this, it is 
only necessary to say that the Egyp- 
tians sent three of their most distin- 
guished generals, with a select army, 
to deliver Siden—Eropus, Menocles, 
and Damoxenus.—Lengerke, im loc. 
“| Nether shall there be any strength 
to withstand. No forces which the 
Egyptians can employ. In other 
words, Antiochus would carry all be- 
fore him. This isin strict accordance 
with the history. When Scopas was de- 
feated by Antiochus at Paneas, near 
the sources of the Jordan, he fled and 
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glorious land, which by his hand 
shall be consumed. 


1 the land of ornament, or, goodly land, vers, 
41, 45. 


entrenched himself in Sidon. ‘There 
he was followed and besieged by Antio- 
chus. The king of Egypt sent the 
three generals above named, with a 
choice army, to endeavour to deliver 
Scopas, but they were unable. Scopas 
was obliged to surrender, in conse- 
quence of famine, and the chosen forces 
returned to Egypt. 

16. But he that cometh against him 
shall do according to his own will. 
That is, Antiochus, who ‘‘ came 
against” Scopas, the Egyptian general, 
sent out by Ptolemy. ‘The idea is, 
that Antiochus would be entirely suc- 
cessful in the countries of Ccelo-Syria 
and Palestine. As a matter of fact, 
as stated above, he drove Scopas out 
of those regions, and compelled him to 
take refuge in Sidon, and then besieged 
him, and compelled him to surrender. 
{| And none shall stand before him. 
That is, neither the forces that Scopas 
had under his command, nor the choice 
and select armies sent out from Egypt 
for his rescue, under Eropus, Menocles. 
and Damoxenus. {] And he shall 
stand im the glorious land. Marg., 
“the land of ornament, or, goodly 


land.” The Hebrew word *a% means 
oars +) 


properly, splendour, beauty, and was 
given to the holy land, or Palestine, 
on account of its beauty, as being a 
land, of beauty or fertility. Compare 
Hek Sixx 615s oxicwl, ole ere 
19, and Dan. xi. 45. The meaning 
here is, that he would obtain possession 
of the land of Israel, and that no one 
would be able to stand against him. 
By the defeat of Scopas, and of the 
forces sent to aid him when en- 
trenched in Sidon, this was accom- 
plished. 4% Which by his hand shalt 
be consumed. As would be natural 
when his invading army should pass 
through it. The angel does not seem 
to refer to any wanton destruction of 
the land, but only to what would ne- 
cessarily occur in its invasion, and in 
securing provision for the wants of an 


B.C. 534.) 


17 He shall also set his face “to 
enter with the strength of his 


a Prov. 19.2). 


army. Asa matter offact, Antiochus 
did many things to conciliate the fa- 
vour of the Jews, and granted to them 
many privileges. See Josephus, Ant. 
b. xu. ch. iii. § 3. But, according to 
Josephus, these favours were granted 
subsequently to the wars with Scopas, 
and as a compensation for the injuries 
which their country had suffered in 
the wars which had been waged be- 
tween him and Scopas within their 
borders. The following language of 
Josephus respecting the effect of these 
wars will justify and explain what is 
here said by the angel: ‘‘ Now it hap- 
pened that, in the reign of Antiochus 
the Great, who ruled over all Asia, 
the Jews, as well as the inhabitants of 
Ceelo-Syria, suffered greatly, and their 
land was sorely harassed ; for while he 
was at war with Ptolemy Philopator, 
and with his son who was called Fpi- 
phanes, it fell out that these nations 
were equally sufferers, both when he 
was beaten, and when he beat the 
others ; so that they were like toa ship 
in a storm, which is tossed by the 
waves on both sides; and just thus 
were they in their situation in the 
middle between Antiochus’s prosperity 
and its change to adversity.”—Ant. 
b. xu. ch. iii. $8. When Antiochus 
was successful against Scopas, however, 
the Jews ‘went over to him,” says 
Josephus, “‘ of their own accord,” and 
received him into Jerusalem; and as 
a consequence of the aid which they 
rendered him, he granted them the fa- 
vours and privileges mentioned by Jo- 
sephus. The immediate consequence 
of the wars, however, was extended 
desolation ; and it is this to which the 
passage before us refers. Lengerke, 
however, supposes that the meaning of 
the passage is, that the whole land 
would be subdued under him. The 
Hebrew word rendered “ shall be con- 


sumed ”—i>5—means, properly, to be 


completed, finished, closed ; then to be 
consumed, wasted, spent, destroyed ; 
Gen. xxi. 15; 1 Kings xvii. 16; Jer. 
xvi. 4; Ezek, v. 13. 


The destruction 
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whole kingdom, and! upright ones 
with him; thus shall he do: and 


1 or, much uprightness, or, equal conditions. 


caused by invading and conflicting 
armies in a land would answer to all 
that is properly implied in the use of 
the word. 

17. He shall also set his face. An- 
tiochus. That is, he shall resolve or 
determine. To set one’s face in any 
direction is to determine to go there. 
The meaning here is, that Antiochus, 
flushed with success, and resolved to 
push his conquests to the utmost, 
would make use of all the forces at 
his disposal to overcome the Egyp- 
tians, and to bring them into subjection 
to his sway. He had driven Scopas 
from Ceelo-Syria, and from Sidon ; 
had subjected the land of Palestine to 
his control; and now nothing seemed 
to prevent his extending his conquests 
to the utmost limits of his ambition. 
The reference here is to a purpose of 
Antiochus to wage war with Egypt, 
and to invade it. From that purpose, 
however, he was turned, as we shall 
see, by his wars in Asia Minor; and 
he endeavoured, as stated in the sub- 
sequent part of the verse, if not to sub- 
due Egypt and to bring it under his 
control, at least to neutralize it so that 
it would not interfere with his wars 
with the Romans. If his attention 
had not been diverted, however, by 
more promising or more brilliant pro 
spects in another direction, he would 
undoubtedly have made an immediate 
descent on Egypt itself. | With the 
strength of his whole kingdom. Sum- 
moning all the forces of his empire, 
This would seem to be necessary in in- 
vading Egypt, and in the purpose to 
dethrone and humble his great rival. 
The armies which he had employed had 
been sufficient to drive Scopas out of 
Palestine, and to subdue that country ; 
but obviously stronger forces would be 
necessary in carrying the war into 
Egypt, and attempting a foreign con- 
quest. {| And upright ones with him. 
Marg., “‘or, much uprightness, or, equal 
conditions.” The Hebrew word here 


used ("%3) means, properly, straight, 
right; then that which is straight or 

















he shall give him the daughter of 
women, ‘corrupting her: but she 


upright—applied to persons, denoting 


their righteousness or integrity, Job i. 
1, 8; Psal.xi. 7. By way of eminence 
it is applied to the Jewish people, as 
being a righteous or upright people— 
the people of God—and is language 
which a Hebrew would naturally apply 
to his own nation. In this sense it is 
undoubtedly used here, to denote not 
the pzous portion, but the nation as 
such; and the meaning is, that, in addi- 
tion to those whom he could muster 
from his own kingdom, Antiochus 
would expect to be accompanied with 
large numbers of the Hebrews-—the 
“‘upright” people—in his invasion of 
Egypt. This he might anticipate from 
two causes, (a) the fact that they had 
already rendered him so much aid, and 
showed themselves so friendly, asstated 
by Josephus in the passage referred to 
above ; and (6) from the benefits which 
he had granted to them, which fur- 
nished a reasonable presumption that 
they would not withhold their aid in 
his further attempts to subdue Egypt. 
The Jews might hope at least that if 
Egypt were subjected to the Syrian 
sceptre, their own country, lying be- 
tween the two, would be at peace, and 
that they would no more be harassed 
by its being made the seat of wars— 
the battle-field of two great contending 
powers. Jt was not without reason, 
therefore, that Antiochus anticipated 
that in his invasion of Egypt he would 
be accompanied and assisted by not a 
few of the Hebrew people. As this isthe 
natural and obvious meaning of the 
passage, and accords entirely with the 
sense of the Hebrew word, it is unne- 
cessary to attempt to prove that the 
marginalreading isnotcorrect. 9] Thus 
shall he do. ‘That is, in the manner 
which is immediately specified. He 
shall adopt the policy there stated—by 
giving his daughter in marriage with 
an Egyptian prince—to accomplish 
the ends which he has in view. The 
reference here is to another stroke of 
policy, made necessary by his new wars 
with the Romans, and by the diversion 
of his forces, in consequence, in a new 
direction. The natwral step, after the 
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shall not stand on his side, neither 


be for him. 1 to corrupt. 


defeat of the Egyptian armies in Pa- 


lestine, would have been to carry his 
conquests at once into Egypt, and this 
he appears to have contemplated, But, 
in the meantime, he became engaged 
in wars in another quarter—with the 
Romans; and, as Ptolemy in such cir- 
cumstances would be likely to unite 
with the Romans against Antiochus, 
in order to bind the Egyptians to him- 
self, and to neutralize them in these 
wars, this alliance was proposed and 
formed by which he connected his own 
family with the royal family in Egypt 
by marriage. { And he shall give 
him. Give to Ptolemy. Antiochus 
would seek to form a matrimonial alli- 
ance that would, for the time at least, 
secure the neutrality or the friendship 
of the Egyptians. 4j The daughter of 
women. ‘The reference here is undoubt- 
edly to his own daughter, Cleopatra. 
The historical facts in the case, as 
stated by Lengerke (in loc.), are these: 
—After Antiochus had subdued Ceelo- 
Syria and Palestine, he became in- 
volved in wars with the Romans in 
Asia Minor, in order to extend the 
kingdom of Syria to the limits which 
it had in the time of Seleucus Nicator. 
In order to carry on his designs in that 
quarter, however, it became necessary 
to secure the neutrality or the co-opera- 
tion of Egypt, for Ptolemy would na- 
turally, in such circumstances, favour 
the Romans in their wars with Antio- 
chus. Antiochus, therefore, negotiated 
a marriage between his daughter Cleo- 
patra and Ptolemy Epiphanes, the son 
of Ptolemy Philopator, then thirteen 
years of age. The valuable considera- 
tion in the view of Ptolemy in this 
marriage was, that, as a dowry, Ceelo- 
Syria, Samaria, Judea, and Pheenicia 
were given to her.—Josephus, Ant. 
bh. xii. ch. 4,$ 1. This agreement or 
contract of marriage was entered into 
immediately after the defeat of Scopas, 
B.0. 197. The contract was, that the 
marriage should take place as soon as 
the parties were of suitable age, and 
that Ccelo-Syria and Palestine should 
be given as a dowry. The marriage 
took place B.c. 193, when Antiochus 
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18 After this shall he turn his] many: but a prince for 1 his own 


face unto the isles, and shall take 


was making preparation for his wars 
with the Romans.—Jahn, Heb. Com- 
monwealth, ch. ix. § 89, p. 246. In 
this way the neutrality of the king of 
Egypt was secured, while Antiochus 
prosecuted his work against the Ro- 
mans. The appellation here bestowed 
on Cleopatra—daughter of women— 
seems to have been given to her by 
way of eminence, as an heiress to the 
crown, or a princess, or as the principal 
one among the women of the land, 
There can be no doubt of its reference 
to her. | Corrupting her. Marg., 
as in Hebrew, to corrupt. There has 
been some doubt, however, in regard 
to the word her, in this place, whether 
it refers to Cleopatra or to the kingdom 
of Egypt. Rosenmiiller, Prideaux, 
J. D. Michaelis, Bertholdt, Dereser, 
and others, refer it to Cleopatra, and 
suppose that it means that Antiochus 
had instilled into her mind evil prin- 
ciples, in order that she might betray 
her husband, and that thus, by the aid 
of her arts, he might obtain possession 
of Egypt. On the other hand, Len- 
gerke, Maurer, De Wette, Hivernick, 
Elliott (Apocalypse, iv. 130), and 
others, suppose that the reference is to 
Egypt, and that the meaning is, that 
Antiochus was disposed to enter into 
this alliance with a view of influencing 
the Egyptian government not to unite 
with the Romans and oppose him; 
that is, that it was on his part an art- 
ful device to turn away the Egyptian 
- government from its true interest, and 

to accomplish his own purposes. The 

latter agrees best with the connection, 

though the Hebrew willadmit of either 

construction. As a matter of fact, 

both these objects seem to have been 
_ aimed at—for it was equally true that 

in this way he sought to turn away 

the Egyptian government and king- 

dom from its true interests, and that in 

making use of his daughter to carry out 

this project, it was expected that she 

would employ artifice to influence her 

future husband. This arrangement 

was the more necessary, as, in conse- 

quence of the fame which the Romans 

had acquired in overcoming Hannibal, 


L him. 


the Egyptians had applied to them for 


protection and aid in their wars with 
Antiochus, and offered them, as a con- 
sideration, the guardianship of young 
Ptolemy. This offer the Romans ac- 
cepted with joy, and sent M. Aimilius 
Lepidus to Alexandria as guardian of 
the young king of Egypt.—Polybius, 
xv. 20; Appian, Syriac. i. 1; Livy, 
exh a xxxiti, FO: Justine xem 2. 
3; xxxl. 1. The whole was, on the 
part of Antiochus, a stroke of policy ; 
and it could not be accomplished with- 
out that which has been found neces- 
sary in political devices—the employ- 
ment of bribery or corruption. It ac- 
cords well with the character of Anti- 
ochus to suppose that he would not 
hesitate to instil into the mind of his 
daughter all his own views of policy. 
*| But she shall not stand on his side, 
neither be for him. 'That is, she would 
become attached to her husband, and 
would favour his interests rather than 
the crafty designs of her father. On 
this passage, Jerome remarks: ‘‘ An- 
tiochus, desirous not only of possessing 
Syria, Cilicia, and Lycia, and the other 
provinces which belonged to Ptolemy, 
but of extending also his own sceptre 
over Egypt itself, betrothed his own 
daughter Cleopatra to Ptolemy, and 
promised to give as a dowry Ccelo- 
Syria and Judea. But he could not 
obtain possession of Egypt in this way, 
because Ptolemy Epiphanes, perceiv- 
ing his design, acted with caution, and 
because Cleopatra favoured the pur- 
poses of her husband rather than those 
of her father.” So Jahn (Heb. Com- 
monwealth, p. 246) says:—‘‘ He in- 
dulged the hope that when his daughter 
became queen of Egypt, she would 
bring the kingdom under his influence ; 
but she proved more faithful to her hus- 
band than to her father.” 

18. After this shall he turn his face 
unto the isles. The islands of the 
Mediterranean, particularly those in 
the neighbourhood of and constituting 
a part of Greece. ‘This he did in his 
wars with the Romans, for the Roman 
power then comprehended that part of 
the world, and it was the design of 
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behalf shall cause 1} the reproach 
offered by him to cease; without 


Antiochus, as already remarked, to 


extend the limits of his empire as far 
as it was at the time of Seleucus Ni- 
cator. This occurred after the defeat 
of Scopas, for, having given his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Ptolemy, he sup- 
posed that he had guarded himself 
from any interference in his wars with 
the Romans from the Egyptians, and 
sent two of his sons with an army by 
land to Sardis, and he himself with a 
great fleet sailed at the same time into 
the Aigean Sea, and took many of the 
islands in that sea. The war which 
was waged between Antiochus and the 
Romans lasted for three years, and 
ended in the defeat of Antiochus, and 
in the subjugation of the Syrian king- 
dom to the Roman power, though, 
when it became a Roman province, it 
continued to be governed by its own 
kings. In this war, Hannibal, general 
of the Carthaginians, was desirous that 
Antiochus should unite with him in 
carrying his arms into Italy, with the 
hope that together they would be able 
to overcome the Romans; but Anti- 
ochus preferred to confine his opera- 
tions to Asia Minor and the maritime 
parts of Greece ; and the consequence 
of this, and of the luxury and indolence 
into which he sank, was his ultimate 
overthrow. Comp. Jahn’s Heb. Com- 
monwealth, pp. 246-249. 4] And shall 
take many. Many of those islands ; 
many portions of the maritime coun- 
try of Asia Minor and Greece. Asa 
matter of fact, during this war which 
he waged, he became possessed of 
Ephesus, Atolia, the island of Eubcea, 
where, in the year 191 B.c. he married 
Eubia, a young lady of great beauty, 
and gave himself up for a long time to 
festivity and amusements—and then 
entrenched himself strongly at the pass 
of Thermopyle. Afterwards, when 
driven from that stronghold, he sailed 
to the Thracian Chersonesus, and for- 
tified Sestos, Abydos, and other places, 
and, in fact, during these military ex- 
peditions, obtained the mastery of no 
inconsiderable part of the maritime 
portions of Greece. The prophecy was 
strictly fulfilled, that he should “take 
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his own reproach he shall cause 7 


to turn upon him. 1 his reproach. 





many” of those places. 4] But a prince 
for his own behalf. A Roman prince, 

or a leader of the Roman armies. ‘The 
reference is to Lucius Cornelius Scipio, 
called Scipio Asiaticus, in contradis- 
tinction from Publius Cornelius Scipio, 

called Africanus, from his conquest 
over Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 

The Scipio here referred to received 
the name Asiaticus, on account of his 
victories in the East, and particularly 
in this war with Antiochus, He was 
a brother of Scipio Africanus, and had 
accompanied him in his expedition into 
Spain and Africa, After his return 
he was rewarded with the consulship 
for his services to the state, and was 
empowered to attack Antiochus, who 
had declared war against the Romans. 

In this war he was prosperous, and 
succeeded in retrieving the honour of 
the Roman name, and in wiping off 
the reproach which the Roman armies 
had suffered from the conquests of 
Antiochus. When it is said that he 
would do this “for his own behalf,” 
the meaning is, doubtless, that he 
would engage in ‘the enterprise for his 
own glory, or to secure fame for him- 
self. It was not the love of justice, 

or the love of country, but it was to 
secure for himself a public triumph— 
perhaps hoping, by subduing Anti- 
ochus, to obtain one equal to that 
which his brother had received after 
his wars with Hannibal. The motive 
here ascribed to this ‘‘ prince” was so 
common in the leaders of the Roman * 
armies, and has been so generally pre- 
valent: among mankind, that there can 
be no hesitation in supposing that it 
was accurately ascribed to this con- 
queror, Scipio, and that the enterprise 
in which he embarked in opposing 
Antiochus was primarily “‘on his own 
behalf.” 9] Shall cause the reproach 
offered by him to cease. The reproach 
offered. by Antiochus to the Roman 
power. ‘The marginis, “*his reproach.” 

The reference is to the disgrace brought 
on the Roman armies by the conquests 
of Antiochus. Antiochus had seemed 
to mock that power; he had engaged 
in war with the conquerors of nations; 
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19 Then he shall turn his face 
toward the fort of his own land: 


a Psa. 37. 36. 


he had gained victories, and thus ap- 
peared to insult the majesty of the Ro- 
man name. All this was turned back 
again, or caused to cease, by the vic- 
tories of Scipio. {] Without his own 
reproach. Without any reproach to 
himself—any discomfiture—any impu- 
tation of want of skill or valour. That 
-is, he would so conduct the war as to 
secure an untarnished reputation. This 
was in all respects true of Scipio. 
§| He shall cause it to turn upon him. 
The reproach or shame which he 
seemed to cast upon the Romans 
would: return upon himself. This 
occurred in the successive defeats of 
Antiochus in several engagements by 
water and by land, and in his final 
and complete overthrow at the battle 
of Magnesia (B.c. 190) by Scipio. 
After being several times overcome 
by the Romans, and vainly sueing for 
peace, ‘‘ Antiochus lost all presence of 
mind, and withdrew his garrisons from 
all the cities on the Hellespont, and, 
in his precipitate flight, left all his 
military stores behind him. He re- 
newed his attempts to enter into nego- 
tiations for peace, but when he was 
required to relinquish all his posses- 
sions west of the Taurus, and defray 
the expenses of the war, he resolved to 
try his fortune once more in a batile 
by land. Antiochus brought into 
the field seventy thousand infantry, 
twelve thousand cavalry, and a great 
number of camels, elephants, and 
chariots armed with scythes. To these 
the Romans could oppose but thirty 
thousand men, and yet they gained a 
decisive victory. The Romans lost 
only three hundred and twenty-five 
men ; while, of the forces of Antiochus, 
fifty thousand infantry, four thousand 
cavalry, and fifteen elephants were left 
dead on the field, fifteen hundred men 
were made prisoners, and the king 
himself with great difficulty made his 
escape to Sardis. He now humbly 
sued for peace, and it was granted on 
the terms with which he had formerly 
refused compliance—that he should) 
DantEt IL. 
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but he shall stumble and fall, and 
not“ be found. 
20 Then shall stand up in his 


surrender all his possessions west of 
the Taurus, and that he should defray 
the expenses of the war. He further 
obligated himself to keep no elephants, 
and not more than twelve ships. To 
secure the performance of these con- 
ditions, the Romans required him to 
deliver up twelve hostages of their own 
selection, among whom was his son 
Antiochus, afterwards surnamed Epi- 
phanes.”—Jahn’s Hebrew Common- 
wealth, pp. 248, 249. 

19. Then he shall turn his face to- 
ward the fort of his own land. The 
strong fortifications of his own land— 
for the Hebrew word is in the plural. 
This he would do, of course, for pro- 
tection. He would cease his attempts 
at conquest, and endeavour to find 
security in his own fortresses. As a 
matter of fact, after this defeat, An- 
tiochus, in order to replenish his ex- 
hausted coffers, and to find the means 
of meeting the claims of the Romans, 
went into certain provinces of his em- 
pire. He attempted no other foreign 
wars, but sought security in his own 
dominions. | But he shall stwmble 
and fall, and not be found. He died 
in an attempt to plunder the temple of 
Elymais. In this he provoked the 
people to an insurrection, and was 
slain, together with the soldiers who 
were with him. What was his motive 
for plundering that temple is uncertain, 
whether it was to meet the demands 
of the Romans, or whether it was 
avarice (Justin, xxxiii. 2); but it was 
in this way that he ‘“‘stumbled and 
fell,” and passed away.—Jerome, Con. 
im loc.; Diod. Sic., Mragmenta, xxvi. 
30, 49; Justin, xxxii. 2; Strabo, p. 744. 
The prophecy respecting him termi- 
nates here, and the particulars specified 
are as minute and accurate as if it had 
been written after the event. Indeed, 
the whole account is just such as one 
would prepare now who should under- 
take to express in a brief compass 
the principal events in the Jife of 
Antiochus the Great. 

20. Then shall stand up in his estate, 
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estate,1 a 2raiser of taxes 7m the 
glory of the kingdom: but within 


1 or, place, ver. 7. 
2 one that causeth an exacter to pass over. 





Marg., ‘‘or, place.” The word used 
—>— means, properly, a stand, 
station, place (see Notes on verse 7), 
and the idea here is simply that he 
would be succeeded in the kingdom by 
such an one. His successor would 
have the character and destiny which 
the prophecy proceeds to specify. {JA 
raiser of taxes. One who shall be 
mainly characterized for this; that is, 
whose government would be distin- 
guished eminently by his efforts to 
wring money out of the people. The 


Hebrew word 31 means, properly, to 


urge, to drive, to impel, and it is then 
applied to one who urges or presses a 
debtor, or who exacts tribute of a 
people. The word is used with refer- 
ence to money exactions in Deut. xv. 
2, 8: ‘‘Every creditor that lendeth 
aught unto his neighbour, he shall not 
exact it of his neighbour or of his 
brother. Of a foreigner thou mayest 
exact it again.” So in 2 Kings xxiii. 
35, Jehoiakim taxed the land ‘‘ to give 
the money according to the command- 
ment of Pharaoh: he exacted the silver 
and the gold of the people of the land.” 
In Zech. ix. 8—‘‘And no oppressor 
shall pass through them any more’”— 
the same word is used, Here it de- 
notes one who would be mainly cha- 
racterized by his extorting tribute of 
his people, or using means to obtain 
money. 4 In the glory of the kingdom. 
The word ‘‘¢7” here is supplied by our 
translators. Lengerke renders it, 
“‘who shall suffer the tax-gatherer 
(eintreiber) to go through the glory of 
the kingdom.” This is evidently the 
meaning, He would lay the richest 
and most productive parts of his king- 
dom under contribution. This might 
be either to pay a debt contracted by 
a former.monarch; or to carry, on war; 
or to obtain the means of luxurious 
indulgence; or for purposes of magni- 
ficence and display. {] But within few 
days. A comparatively brief period. 
Comp. Gen. xxvii. 44; xxix. 20. It 
is impossible from this to determine 
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few days he shall be destroyed, 
neither in Sanger, nor in battle. 


8 angers. 





the precise period which he would live, 
but the language would leave the im- 
pression that his would be a short 
reign. 4 Heshall be destroyed. Heb., 
shall be broken. ‘That is, his power 
shall be broken; he shall cease to 
reign. It would not be certainly in- 
ferred from this that he would be put 
to death, or would die at that time, 
but that his reign then would come to 
an end, though it might be in some 
peaceful way. | Neither im anger. 
Heb., angers. Not in any tumult or 
excitement, or by any rage of his 
subjects. This would certainly imply 
that his death would be a peaceful 
death. {Nor in battle. As many 
kings fell. The description would in- 
dicate a reign of peace, and one whose 
end would be peace, but who would 
have but a brief reign. ‘The refer- 
ence here is, undoubtedly, to Seleucus 
Philopator, the eldest son of Antiochus 
the Great, and his immediate successor. 
The fulfilment of the prediction is seen 
in the following facts in regard to him: 
(a) As an exactor of tribute. He was 
bound to pay the tribute which his 
father had agreed to pay to the 
Romans. This tribute amounted to 
a thousand talents annually, and con- 
sequently made it necessary for him 
to apply his energies to the raising of 
that sum. The Jewish talent of silver 
was equal to about 1505 dollars of 
our money [about £339], and, conse- 
quently, this thousand talents, of the 
Jewish talent of silver here referred to, 
was equal to about a million and a half 
of dollars. The Greek talent of silver 
was worth 1055 dollars of our money 
[about £238], and, if this was. the 
talent, the sum would beabout a million 
dollars. To raise this, in addition to 
the ordinary expenses of the govern- 
ment, would require an effort, and, as 
this was continued from year to year, 
and as Seleucus was known for little 
else, it was not unnatural that he 
should be characterized as the ‘‘raiser 
of taxes.” (6) Especially would this 


be true in the estimation of the Jews, 








B.C. 534.) _ 
21 And in his ! estate shall stand 


up a vile person, to whom they 
shall not give the honour of the 


for no small part of these taxes, or 
this revenue, was derived from Pales- 
tine. Seleucus, taking advantage of 
the disturbances in Egypt, had re- 
united to the Syrian crown the pro- 
vinces of Ceelo-Syria and Palestine, 
which his father Antiochus the Great 
had given in dowry to his daughter 
Cleopatra, who was married to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. —Jahn, Heb. Common- 
wealth, p.255. In the year 176 B.c., 
Simon, a Benjamite, who became 
governor cf the temple at Jerusalem, 
the farmer of the revenues of the 
Egyptian kings, attempted to make 
some innovations, which were steadily 
resisted by the high-priest Onias III. 
Simon, in anger, went to Apollonius, 
governor of Coelo-Syria under Seleucus, 
and informed him of the great treasures 
contained in thetemple. ‘‘The king,” 
says Jahn (Heb. Commonwealth, p. 
255), “‘though a friend to the Jews, 
and though he kad regularly made dis- 
bursements, according to the directions 
of his father, towards sustaining the 
expenses of the sacrifices at Jerusalem, 
determined to apply to his own use 
the treasures of the temple; for the 
annual payment of one thousand talents 
to the Romans had reduced his finances 
to a very low ebb. With the design, 
therefore, of replenishing his exhausted 
treasury, he sent Heliodorus to Jeru- 
salem to plunder the temple.” Comp. 
Appian, Syriac. xlv. 60-65. See also 
Prideaux, Con. iii. 208; 2 Mace. iii. 
Besides this, the necessity of raising 
so much revenue would give him the 
character of a ‘‘raiser of taxes.” 
(c) This was done in what might pro- 
perly be termed ‘‘the glory of his king- 
dom,” or in what would, in the language 
of an Hebrew, be so called —Ccelo-Syria 
and Palestine. To the eye of a He- 
brew this was the glory of all lands, 
and the Jewish writers were accustomed 
to designate it by some such appella- 
tion. Comp. Notes on ver.16. (d) His 
reign continued but a short time— 
answering to what is here said, that it 
would be for a ‘‘few days.” In fact, 
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kingdom: but he shall come in 
peaceably, and obtain the kingdom 
by flatteries. 


1 or, place, ver. 7. 





he reigned but eleven or twelve years, 
and that, compared with the long reign 
of Antiochus his father—thirty-seven 
years—was a brief period. (e) The 
manner of his death. He did not fall 
in battle, nor was he cut off in a popu- 
lar tumult. He was, in fact, poisoned. 
In the eleventh year of his reign, he 
sent his only son Demetrius as hostage 
to Rome, and released his brother 
Antiochus, who had resided twelve 
years in that city. As the heir to the 
crown was now out of the way, Helio- 
dorus sought to raise himself to the 
royal dignity, and for this purpose he 
destroyed the king by poison, He 
attached a large party to his interests, 
and finally gained over those who were 
in favour of submitting to the king of 
Egypt. Antiochus Epiphanes received 
notice of these transactions while he 
was at Athens on his return from 
Rome. He applied himself to Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamos, whom, with 
his brother Attalus, he easily induced 
to espouse his cause, and they,. with 
the help of a part of the Syrians, de- 
prived Heliodorus of his usurped autho- 
rity. Thus, in the year 175 B.c., 
Antiochus Epiphanes quietly ascen- 
ded the throne, while the lawful heir, 
Demetrius, was absent at Rome. — 
Appian, Syriac. xlv. 60-65; Jahn, 
Heb. Commonwealth, ch. ix. § 91. 
The remainder of this chapter is occu- 
pied with a detail of the crimes, the 
cruelties, and the oppressions of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, or Antiochus IV. 
21. And in his estate. In his place. 
Notes on vers. 7, 20. J Shall stand 
up a vile person. There shall succeed 
to the throne. The reference here is 
to Antiochus Epiphanes, who reigned 
from B.C. 175 toB.c. 163. The epithet 
‘‘azle” here given him was one which 
his subsequent history showed was 
eminently appropriate to him in all 
respects, as a man and as a prince. 
The Hebrew word rendered ‘‘ vile” — 


mtz3—properly means one despised or 


held in contempt, Isa. xlix, 7; Psa. 
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xxii. 6 (7). The meaning here is, that 
he was one who deserved to be despised, 
and who would be held in contempt— 
a man of a low, base, contemptible 
character. Vulg., despectus; Gr. #Zov- 
devaby; Luther, ein wngeachteter. Never 
were terms better applied to a man 
than these to Antiochus Epiphanes— 
both before and after his ascension to 
the throne. The manner of his seizing 
upon the crown is stated above. He 
was surnamed Epiphanes ( Eaiayis), 
the Illustrious, because, if we believe 
Appian, he vindicated the claims of 
the royal family against the usurpa- 
tions of the foreigner Heliodorus. He 
also bore the name @:26;, God, which is 
still seen upon his coins. But by his 
subjects he was called Epimanes (Ezs- 
peavns), the Insane, instead of Lpiphanes 
—a name which he much more richly 
deserved. The following statement 
from Jahn (Heb. Commonwealth, ch. x. 
§ 92) will show with what propriety 
the term ‘‘ vile” was applied to him: 
‘‘ He often lounged like a mere idler 
about the streets of Antioch, attended 
by two or three servants, and not 
deigning to look at the nobles; would 
talk with goldsmiths and other me- 
chanics in their workshops, engage in 
idle and trifling conversation with the 
lowest of the people, and mingle in the 
society of foreigners and men of the 
vilest character. He was not ashamed 
to go into the dissipated circles of the 
young, to drink and carouse with them, 
and to assist their merriment by sing- 
ing songs and playing on his flute. 
He often appeared in the public baths 
among the common people, engaging 
in every kind of foolish jest, without 
the least regard to the dignity of his 
station and character. Not unfre- 
quently he was seen drunk in the 
streets, when he would throw his 
money about, and practise various 
other fooleries equally extravagant. 
He would parade the streets of his 
capital in a long robe, and with a gar- 
land of roses upon his head: and if 
any attempted to pass by or to follow 
him, he would pelt them with stones, 
which he carried concealed under his 
garments,” &c. See also Appian in 
Syriacis, xlv. 70-75 ; Eusebius in 
Chronicon; Athenzus, lib. v. p. 198 ; 
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x. p. 488; Livy, xli. 20; Diod. Sic. 
Frag. xxvi. 65; xxxi. 7,8; Prideaux, 
Con. iii. 212-214; 1 Mace. i. 9. 
4] To whom they shall not give the 
honour of the kingdom. 'That is, the 
people. Or, in other words, it should 
not be conferred on him by any law or 
act of the nation, or in any regular 
succession or claim. The true heir to 
the crown was Demetrius, who was 
absent at Rome. On him the crown 
would have regularly devolved ; but in 
his absence it was obtained by Antio- 
chus by arts which he practised, and 
not by any voluntary grant of the 
nation. 4] But he shall come in peace- 
ably. Quietly ; without war or force ; 
by art rather than by arms. Gesenius 
(Lex.) renders the phrase here used 
‘‘in the midst of security ;” that is, 
unexpectedly, suddenly. The idea 
seems to be, that he would do it when 
the nation was not expecting it, or 
apprehending it ; when they would be 
taken off their guard, and he would 
‘“‘steal a march upon them.” All this 
accorded with fact. The nation seemed 
not to have anticipated that Antiochus 
would attempt to ascend the throne on 
the death of his brother. Buthe quietly 
left Rome—while Demetrius, his ne- 
phew, the true heir to the crown, 
remained there ; came to Athens, and 
learned what was the state of things in 
Syria, where Heliodorus had usurped 
the authority ; made an agreement 
with the king of Pergamos to aid him, 
and, by the assistance of a part of the 
Syrians who were opposed to the usurper 
Heliodorus, deprived him of the autho- 
rity, and himself took possession of the 
crown. No one seemed to suspect that 
this was his aim, or to doubt that his 
object was to removean usurper that his 
nephew might be placed on the throne. 
§| And obtain the kingdom by jflatteries. 


nipopb—tlubricitates, blanditice. ‘The 


word,” says Elliott (Apoc. iv. 183), 
‘“has a double. sense, being applied 
both to the slipperiness of a path, and 
the slipperiness or flattering and deceit 
of the tongue.” In the former sense it 
occurs in Psa, xxxv. 6, “Let their way 
be dark and slippery ;” in the latter, 
its originating verb, Prov. ii. 16. vii. 5, 
“The stranger that flattereth or dis- 
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22 And ¢ with the arms of a 
flood shall they be overflown from 
before him, and shall be broken ; 
yea, also the prince of the cove- 
nant. 

aver. 10. Fulfilled, 170 B.c. 


sembleth with his words ;” and Prov. 
xxix. 5, ‘A man that flattereth [or 
dissembleth to] his neighbour.” In 
this latter sense the verbal seems to 
be used both here and in the verses 
(82, 34) below: “arts of dissimula- 
tion.”—Gesenius. The probable mean- 
ing here is, that he would obtain the 
throne by acts of dissembling, and by 
promises of rewards and offices. Such 
promises he would probably make to 
Eumenes, king of Pergamos, and to 
the Syrian nobles and people who 
espoused his cause. It would not be 
ditficult to secure the aid of multitudes 
in this way, and the character of An- 
tiochus was just such as to permit him 
to use any of these arts to accomplish 
his ends. Perhaps, also, he might hold 
out the hope of aid from the Romans, 
with whom he had long lived. It was 
no uncommon thing for an usurper to 
make his way by flattering certain 
classes of a people, and by promises of 
largesses, of offices, and of the removal 
of oppressive burdens. Comp. Pri- 
deaux, Con. iii. 212. See also the case 
of Absalom in 2 Sam. xv. 1-6 

22. And with the arms of a flood. 
The reference here is to some mighty 
invasion of some country by Antio- 
chus, which would sweep everything 
before him. There seems to be some 
confusion of metaphor in the phrase, 
“the arms of a flood.” The idea in 
the mind of the writer appears to have 
been this: He saw an invasion of some 
country by hosts of men under the 
command of Antiochus. This it was 
not unnatural to compare with an in- 
undation of waters spreading over a 
land. See Isa. viii. 8. Nor was it 
altogether unnatural to speak of an 
inundation as having arms extending 
far and near; sweeping everything to 
itself, or carrying it away. Thus we 
speak of an arm of the sea, an arm of 
a river, &c. In this manner the in- 
undation—the invasion—seemed to 
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23 And after the league made 
with him he shall work deceit- 
fully:% for he shall come up, and 
shall become strong with a small 
people. 

b ch, 8. 25. 


spread itself out like waters, sweeping 
all away. 4] Shall they be overflown 
from before him. The prophet does 
not specify who they would be that 
would thus be overthrown. Some have 
supposed that the reference is to the 
Hebrews, but the more correct interpre- 
tation is that which refers it to Egypt, 
See Notes on ver. 25. As a matter 
of fact, the forces of Heliodorus, the 
forces of the Hebrews, and the forces 
of the Egyptians, were alike broken 
and scattered before him. ‘The eye of 
the prophet, however, seems rather 
here to be on the invasion of Egypt, 
which was one of the earliest and most 
prominent acts of Antiochus, and into 
the history of which the prophet goes 
most into detail. | Yea, also the 
prince of the covenant. He also shall 
be broken and overcome. ‘There has 
been some diversity of opinion as to 
who is meant by ‘‘the prince of the 
covenant” here. Many suppose that 
it is the high priest of the Jews, as 
being the chief prince or ruler under 
the ‘‘ covenant” which God made with 
them, or among the ‘ covenant” 
people. But this appellation is not 
elsewhere given to the Jewish high 
priest, nor is it such as could with 
much propriety be applied to him. 
The reference is rather to the king of 
Egypt, with whom a covenant or com- 
pact had been made by Antiochus the 
Great, and who was supposed to be 
united, therefore, to the Syrians by a 
solemn treaty. See Lengerke, in loc. 
So Elliott, Apoc. iv. 133. 

23. And after the league made with 
him. <A treaty of peace and concord. 
The great subject of contention be- 
tween the kings of Syria and Egypt 
was the possession of Ceelo-Syria and 
Palestine. This they often endea- 


voured to settle by conquest, as each 
of them claimed that in the original 
partition of the empire of Alexander 
this portion of the empire fell to him- 
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self; and often they endeavoured to 
settle it by treaty. Consequently this 
region was constantly passing from one 
to the other, and was also the seat of 
frequent wars. The “‘league”’ here re- 
ferred to seems to have been that re- 
specting this country—the successive 
promises which had been made to the 
king of Egypt that Ccelo-Syria and 
Palestine should be made over to him. 
'These provinces had been secured to 
Ptolemy Lagus by the treaty made 301 
B.0., and they had been again pledged 
by Antiochus the Great, in dowry, 
when his daughter Cleopatra should be 
made queen of Egypt.—Jahn, Heb. 
Commonwealth, p. 260. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, however, was by no means 
disposed to confirm this grant, and 
hence the wars in which he was in- 
volved with the Egyptians. 4] He 
shall work deceitfully. In reference 
to the covenant or treaty above re- 
ferred to. He shall endeavour to evade 
its claims; he shall refuse to comply 
with its conditions; he shall not de- 
liver up the provinces according to 
the terms of the compact. The his- 
tory accords exactly with this, for he 
did not intend to comply with the 
terms of the treaty, but sought every 
means to evade it, and finally waged a 
succession of bloody wars with Egypt. 
In reference to the terms of this treaty, 
and to secure their respective interests, 
both parties sent ambassadors to Rome 
to urge their claims before the Roman 
Senate.—Polybius, Legat. § 78, 82; 
Jerome, Com. in loc. As soon as 
Ptolemy Philometor had reached his 
fourteenth year, he was solemnly in- 
vested with the government; and am- 
bassadors from all surrounding coun- 
tries came to congratulate him on his 
accession to the throne. ‘‘ On this 
occasion Antiochus sent to Egypt 
Apollonius, the son of Mnestheus, ap- 
parently to congratulate the king on 
his coronation, but with the real in- 
tention of sounding the purposes of 
the Egyptian court. When Apollo- 
nius, on his return, informed Antio- 
chus that he was viewed as an enemy 
by the Egyptians, he immediately sailed 
to Joppa to survey his frontiers towards 
Egypt, and to put them in a state of 
defence.”—Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, 
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p. 260; 2 Mace. iv. 21. 'The purpose 
of Antiochus was undoubtedly not to 
surrender Ccelo-Syria and Palestine ac- 
cording to the treaties which had been 
made; and yet he designed to secure 
them if possible without an open rup- 
ture, and hence his arts of diplomacy, 
or his efforts to evade compliance with 
the terms of the compact. Even when 
he had invaded Egypt, and had ob- 
tained possession of the king, Ptolemy 
Philometor, he still ‘‘ pretended that 
he had come to Egypt solely for the 
good of king Ptolemy, to set the affairs 
of his kingdom in order for him; 
and Ptolemy found it expedient to act 
as though he really thought him his 
friend. But he must have seen,” says 
Jahn, ‘that Antiochus, with all his 
professions of friendship, was not un- 
mindful of spoil, for he plundered 
Egypt in every quarter.”—Heb. Com- 
monwealth, p. 263. %| For he shall come 
wp. Come upon Egypt. The result 
would be war. Rather than surrender 
the provinces according to the treaty, 
he would ultimately invade Egypt, 
and carry war into its borders. 4] And 
shall become strong with a small people. 
The meaning of this seems to be, that 
at first his own forces would be small; 
that he would go up in such a way as 
not to excite suspicion, but that, 


either by an increase of his forces 


there, by uniting himself to confede- 
rates, by alluring the people by the 
promise of rewards, or by gradually 
taking one town after another and 
adding them to his dominions, he 
would become strong. Jahn (Heb. 
Commonwealth, p. 263) says, ‘with 
a small body of troops he made him- 
self master of Memphis, and of all 
Egypt as far as Alexandria, almost 
without striking a blow.” Compare 
Diod. Sic. xxvi. 75, 77; Jos. Ant. xii. 
5, 2. The fact in the case was, that 
Antiochus pretended in his invasion 
of Egypt to be the friend of the 
Egyptian king, and that he came to 
aid him, and to settle him firmly on 
the throne. By dezrees, however, he 
became possessed of one town after 
another, and subdued one place after 
another, until he finally became pos- 
sessed of the king himself, and had 
him entirely in his power. 
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24 He shall enter ! peaceably even 
upon the fattest places of the pro- 
vince; and he shall do that which 
his fathers have not done, nor his 
fathers’ fathers; he shall scatter 


1 or, into the peaceable and fat. 


24. He shall enter peaceably even 
upon the fattest places of the province. 
The margin is, ‘‘ or, eto the peaceable 
and fat.” The version in the text, 
however, is the more correct, and the 
sense is, that he would do this wnex- 
pectedly (Lengerke, wnvermuthet) ; he 
would make gradual and artful ap- 
proaches until he had seized upon the 
best portions of the land. Comp. Gen. 
xxvil. 28, 39. The history is, that he 
went there with different professions 
than those of conquest, and one after 
another he took possession of the prin- 
cipal towns of Egypt. In his first 
invasion of that country, Diodorus 
Siculus and Josephus both say that 
Antiochus ‘‘ availed himself of a mean 
artifice,” without specifying what it 
was. Jahn says that probably it was 
that he pretended to come as the friend 
of Ptolemy. It was to this that the 
allusion is here, when it is said that he 
would ‘‘enter peaceably ”—that is, with 
some pretence of peace or friendship, 
or with some false and flattering art. 
Josephus (Ant. xii. ch. v. § 2) says of 
Antiochus, that ‘‘he came with great 
forces to Pelusium, and circumvented 
Ptolemy Philometor by treachery, and 
seized upon Egypt.” The fact stated 
by Diodorus and Josephus, that he took 
possession of Memphis and of all 
Egypt, as far as Alexandria, fully 
illustrates what is said here, that he 
would ‘‘ enter upon the fattest places 
of the province.” These were the 
most choice and fertile portions of 
Egypt.” “ And he shall do that 
which his fathers have not done, nor 
his fathers’ fathers. Which none of 
his predecessors have been able to do ; 
to wit, in the conquest of Egypt. No 
one of them had it so completely in his 
possession ; no one obtained from it 
so much spoil. There can be no doubt 
that such was the fact. The wars of 
his predecessors with the Egyptians 
had been mostly waged in Ceelo-Syria 
and Palestine, for the possession of 
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among them the prey, and spoil, 
and riches; yea, and he shall 
forecast ® his devices against the 
strong holds, even for a time. 
25 And he shall stir up his power 
2 think his thoughts. 


these provinces. Antiochus Epiphanes, 


however, at first took Pelusium, the 
key of Egypt, and then invaded Egypt 
itself, seized upon its strongest places, 
and made the king a captive-—Jahn, 
Heb. Commonwealth, p. 263. Comp. 
1 Macc. i. 16. “| He shall scatter 
among them the prey, &c. Among 
his followers. He shall reward them 
with the spoils of Egypt. Comp. 
1 Macc. i. 19: ‘‘Thus they got the 
strong cities in the land of Egypt, and 
he took the spoils thereof. {| And he 
shall forecast his devices. Marg., 
“‘ think his thoughts.” The margin is 
in accordance with the Hebrew. The 
meaning is, that he would form plans, 
or that this would be his aim. He 
would direct the war against the 
strongly -fortified places of Egypt. 
4 Against the strongholds. Antiochus 
took possession of Pelusium, the key 
of Egypt ; he seized upon Memphis, 
and he then laid siege to Alexandria, 
supposing that if that were reduced, 
the whole country would be his.—Jos. 
Ant. b. xii. ch. v. § 2. 9 Even for a 
time. Josephus (ut sup.) says that he 
was driven from Alexandria, and out 
of all Egypt, by the threatenings of 
the Romans, commanding him to let 
that country alone. There were other 
reasons also which, combined with 
this, induced him to retire from that 
country. He was greatly enraged by 
the effect which a report of his death 
had produced in Judea. It was said 
that all the Jews rejoiced at that re- 
port, and rose in rebellion; and he 
therefore resolved to inflict revenge on 
them, and left Egypt, and went to Je- 
rusalem, and subdued it either by 
storm or by stratagem. 

25. And he shall stir up his power 
and his courage against the king of the 
south with a great army. This must re- 
fer to a subsequent invasion of Egypt 
by Antiochus. In the course of his 
reign he four times invaded that coun- 
try with various degrees of success. In 
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and his courage against the king 
of the south with a great army; 
and the king of the south shall 
be stirred up to battle with a very 
ereat and mighty army; but he 
shall not stand: for they shall fore- 
cast devices against him. 


the first, he took Pelusium, and having 


placed a garrison there, retired into 
winter-quarters to Tyre. In the se- 
cond, above referred to, he took Mem- 
phis and laid siege to Alexandria. The 
third invasion here referred to was after 
he had taken Jerusalem, and was caused 
by the fact that, as Ptolemy Philome- 
tor was in the hands of Antiochus, the 
Egyptians hadraised Ptolemy Physcon 
(the Gross) to the throne. ‘This prince 
assumed the name of Euergetes IT. 
The pretended object of Antiochus in 
this invasion (B.c. 168) was to sup- 
port the claims of Ptolemy Philometor 
against the usurpation of his brother, 
but his real purpose was to subject the 
whole country to his own power. He 
defeated the Alexandrians by sea near 
Pelusium, and then drew up his land 
forces before the city of Alexandria. 
Ptolemy Physcon sent an embassy to 
Rome to solicit the protection of the 
Senate, and at the same time entered 
into negotiations of peace with Antio- 
chus. The proposals were rejected ; 
but when Antiochus perceived that the 
conquest of Alexandria would be diffi- 
cult, he retired to Memphis, and pre- 
tended to deliver up the kingdom to 
Ptolemy Philometor, and having left a 
strong garrison at Pelusium, he returned 
to Antioch. This invasion is thus de- 
scribed by the author of the book of 
Maccabees (1 Mace. i. 17); ‘‘ Where- 
fore he entered Egypt with a great 
multitude, with chariots, and elephants, 
and horsemen, and a great navy.”— 
Porphyry, as quoted by Scaliger ; 
Polybius, ZLegat, §§ 81, 82, 84; Livy, 
xiv 105 xiv. LL> Justin, 2xxiv. 2. 
Prideaux, Con. iii. 232-235. 4 And 
theking of the south. Ptolemy Physcon, 
king of Egypt. | Shall be stirred up 
to battle with a very great and mighty 
army. 'To oppose Antiochus. 4 But 
he shall not stand. He shall not he 
able to resist him. His navy was de- 
feated ; Antiochus still held possession 
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26 Yea, they that feed of the 
portion of his meat shall destroy 
him, and his army shall overflow ; 
and many shall fall down slain. 

27 And both these kings’ ! hearts 
shall be to do mischief, and they 


1 their hearts. 


of Memphis, and laid siege to Alex- 


andria. J For they shall forecast de- 
vices against him. Heb., “ shall think 
thoughts” (see Notes on ver. 24); that 
is, they shall form plans against him 
to defeat him. The reference here is 
to the invading forces, that they would 
form sagacious plans for the overthrow 
of the king of Egypt. 

26. Yea, they that feed of the por- 
tion of his meat shall destroy him. 
They of his own family; they who are 
nourished at his table; they who are 
his cabinet counsellors, and professed 
and confidential friends. The meaning 
is, that they would prove treacherous 
and unfaithful. ‘This is by no means 
improbable. Antiochus was powerful, 
and had seized upon Pelusium, and 
upon Memphis, and tpon the fairest 
portions of Egypt. He was also in 
possession of the person of the lawful 
king, and had a fair prospect of sub- 
duing the whole country. In these 
circumstances, nothing would be more 
natural than that the very inmates of 
the palace—the persons around the 
reigning king—should begin to doubt 
whether he could hold out, and should 
be disposed to make terms with the 
invader. 4 And his army shall over- 
jlow. The connection here requires us 
to understand this of the army of the 
king of Egypt. The meaning seems 
to be, that his forces would be great, 
and would spread themselves out like 
overflowing waters, but that notwith- 
standing this many of them would be 
slain. And many shall fall down 
slain. In battle. Notwithstanding 
the army would be numerous, and 
would, as it were, spread over the land, 
still it would not be sufficient to keep 
out the invaders, but many of them 
would fall in the field. The account in 
1 Mace. i. 18 is, that “ Ptolemy was 
afraid of him [Antiochus] and. fled; 
and many were wounded to death.” 

27. And both these kings’ hearts shall 
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shall speak lies at one table; but 
it shall not prosper: ¢for yet the 
end shall be at the time appointed. 


a vers. 29, 33, 40; ch. 8. 19. 


be to do mischief. Marg., their hearts. 


The meaning is, that their hearts were 
set on some evil or unjust purpose. The 
reference here is, evidently, to An- 
tiochus and Ptolemy Philometor, and 
the time alluded to is when Ptolemy 
was in the possession of Antiochus, 
and when they were together forming 
their plans. Antiochus invaded the 
country under pretence of aiding Pto- 
lemy and establishing him in the go- 
vernment, and for the same reason, 
under pretence of protecting him, he 
had him now in his possession. At 
first, also, it would seem that Ptolemy 
coincided with his plans, or was so far 
deceived by the acts of Antiochus as to 
believe in his friendship, and to unite 
with him in his schemes, for it is ex- 
pressly said by the historians, as quoted 
above, that when Antiochus left Egypt, 
leaving Ptolemy at Memphis, and a 
strong garrison in Pelusium, Ptolemy 
began to see through his crafty designs, 
and to act accordingly. Until that 
time, however, he seems to have re- 
garded the professions of Antiochus as 
sincere, and to have entered fully into 
his plans. To that fact there is allusion 
here; and the meaning is, that they 
were forming united schemes of evil— 
of conquests, and robbery, and oppres- 
sion. ‘The guiding spirit in this was 
undoubtedly Antiochus, but Ptolemy 


seems to have concurred init. 9 And. 


they shall speak lies at one table. At 
the same table. Ptolemy was a cap- 
tive, and was entirely in the possession 
of Antiochus, but it was a matter of 
policy with the latter to hide from him 
as far as possible the fact that he was 
a prisoner, and to treat him as a king. 
It isto be presumed, therefore, that he 
would do so, and that they would be 
seated at the same table; that is, that 
Ptolemy would be treated outwardly 
with the respect due to a king. In 
this familiar condition—in this state 
ofapparently respectfuland confidential 
intercourse — they would form their 
plans. Yet the devices of both would 
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28 Then shall he return into 
his land with great riches; and his 
heart shall be against the holy 
covenant ; and he shall do exploits, 
and return to his own land. 





be false—or would be, in fact, speak- 


ing lies. Antiochus would be acting 
perfidiously throughout, endeavouring 
to impose on Ptolemy, and making 
promises, and giving assurances, which 
he knew to be false; and Ptolemy 
would be equally acting a deceitful part 
—entering into engagements which, 
perhaps, he did not intend to keep, 
and which would, at any rate, be soon 
violated. Itis impossible now to know 
how he came into the hands of Antio- 
chus—whether he surrendered himself 
in war; or whether he was persuaded 
to do it by the arts of his courtiers; or 
whether he was really deceived by 
Antiochus and supposed that he was 
his friend, and that his protection was 
necessary. On any of these supposi- 
tions it cannot be supposed that he 
would be very likely to be sincere in 
histransactions with Antiochus. {] But 
it shall not prosper, 'The scheme con- 
cocted, whatever it was, would not be 
successful. The plan of Antiochus was 
to obtain possession of the whole of 
Egypt, but in this he failed; and so 
far as Ptolemy entered into the scheme 
proposed by Antiochus, on pretence 
for the good of his country, it also 
failed. Whatever the purpose was, it 
was soon broken up by the fact that 
Antiochus left Egypt, and made war 
on Jerusalem. 4 For yet the end shall 
be at the time appointed. See ver. 29. 
The end—the result—shall not be now, 
and in the manner contemplated by 
these two kings. It shall be at the 
time ‘‘appointed,” to wit, by God, and 
in another manner. ‘The whole case 
shall issue differently from what they 
design, and at the time which an over- 
ruling Providence has designated. The 
reason implied here why they could 
not carry out their design was, that 
there was an ‘‘appointed time” when 
these affairs were to be determined, 
and that no purposes of theirs could be 
allowed to frustrate the higher counsels 
of the Most High. 

28. Then shall he return into his 
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29 At the time appointed he 


shall return, and come toward the 


land with great riches. Enriched with 
the spoils of Egypt. Having taken 
Memphis, and the fairest portions of 
Egypt, he would, of course, carry great 
wealth to his own country on his re- 
turn. Thus itissaid in 1 Macc.i. 19: 
‘“Thus they got the strong cities in the 
land of Egypt, and he took the spoils 
thereof.” The meaning here is, that 
he would set out to return to his own 
land. As a matter of fact, on his way 
he would pause to bring desolation on 
Jerusalem, as is intimated in the sub- 
sequent part of the verse. {] And his 
heart shall be against the holy covenant. 
The words ‘‘ holy covenant” are a tech- 
nical expression to denote the Jewish 
institutions. The Hebrew people were 
called the ‘‘ covenant people,” as being 
a people with whom God had entered 
into covenant. All their privileges 
were regarded as the result of that 
covenant, and hence the word came 
to be applied to all the institutions of 
the nation. When it is said that his 
heart was against that covenant, the 
meaning is, that he was enraged against 
it; and determined to bring calamity 
upon the place and people connected 
with it. ‘The reason of this was the 
following: When he was in Egypt, a 
report was spread abroad that he was 
dead. In consequence of this rumour, 
Jason took the opportunity of recover- 
ing the office of high-priest from his 
brother Menelaus, and witha thousand 
men took Jerusalem, drove Menelaus 
into the castle, and slew many whom 
he took for his enemies. Antiochus, 
hearing of this, supposed that all the 
Jews had revolted, and determined to 
inflict summary chastisement on them 
on his way to hisown land, See Jahn, 
Hebrew Commonwealth, p. 263. 4] And 
he shall do exploits, and return to his 
own land. The word ‘‘exploits” is 
supplied by the translators, The He- 
brew is, simply, ‘‘ he shall do ;” that is, 
he shall accomplish the purpose of his 
heart on the covenant people. In this 
expedition he took Jerusalem, whether 
by storm or by stratagem is not quite 
certain. Diodorus Siculus, and the 
author of the second book of Macca- 
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south: but it shall not be as the 
former, or as the latter. 


bees, and Josephus (Jewish Wars, i. 


1, 2, and vi. 10, 1), say that it was by 
storm, The account which he gives 
in his Antiquities (b. xii. ch. v. 2 3) 
is, that he took it by stratagem, but 
the statement in the Jewish Wars is 
much more probable, for Antiochus 
plundered the city, slew eighty thou- 
sand persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, took-forty thousand prisoners, 
and sold as many into slavery, 2 Macc. 
v. 5, 6, 11-14. As if this were not 
enough, under the guidance of the 
high-priest Menelaus, he went into 
the sanctuary, uttermg blasphemous 
language, took away all the gold and 
silver vessels he could find there, the 
golden table, altar, and candlestick, 
and all the great vessels, and that he 
might leave nothing behind, searched 
the subterranean vaults, and in this 
manner collected eighteen hundred 
talents of gold. He then sacrificed 
swine on the altar, boiled a piece of 
the flesh, and sprinkled the whole 
temple with the broth, 2 Macc. v. ° 
15-21; 1 Mace. i. 21-28; Diodorus 
Sic. xxxiv. 1; Jahn, Hebrew Common- 
wealth, p. 264. 

29, At the time appointed. In the 
purposes of God. See Notes on ver. 
27. That is, at the time when God 
shall design to accomplish his own 
purposes in regard to him. The idea 
is, that there was a definite period in 
the Divine Mind in which all this was 
to be done, and that when this should 
occur Antiochus would return again to 
invade Egypt. 4] Heshall return, and 
come toward the south. With an in- 
tention of invading Egypt. The oc- 
casion of this invasion was, that after 
the departure of Antiochus, leaving 
Ptolemy in possession of Egypt, or 
having professedly given up the king- 


,dom to him, Ptolemy suspected the 


designs of Antiochus, and came to an 
agreement with his brother Physcon, 
that they should share the government 
between them, and resist Antiochus 
with their united power. ‘To do this, 
they hired mercenary troops from 
Greece. Antiochus, learning this, 
openly threw off the mask, and pre- 
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30 4 For the ships¢ of Chittim 

shall come against him; therefore 

he shall be grieved, and return, 

and have indignation against the 
a Nu. 24. 24. 


pared to invade Egypt again, B.c. 167. 


' He sent his fleet to Cyprus to secure 
possession of that island, and led his 
army towards Egypt to subdue the 
two brothers, designing to annex the 
whole country to his dominions. 
*| But it shall not be as the former, 
or as the latter. At the first invasion 
or the second. In these he was suc- 
cessful; in this he would not be. The 
reason of his want of success is stated 
in the following verse—that by the 
aid which the two brothers had ob- 
tained from abroad, as expressed in 
the next verse, they would be able to 
oppose him. 

30. For the ships of Chittim shall 
come against him. ‘The word ren- 
dered Chittim—n-n>—according to 


Gesenius, properly means Cyprians, 
so called from a celebrated Phcenician 
colony in the island of Cyprus. In a 
wider acceptation the name came to 
comprehend the islands and coasts of 
the Mediterranean Sea, especially the 
northern parts, and therefore stands 
for the islands and coasts of Greece 
and the Ajgean Sea. See Gesenius, 
Lex,, and comp. Josephus, Ant. b. i, 
ch. vi. 1. The Egyptian government 
had called in the aid of the Ro- 
mans, and Antiochus, therefore, was 
threatened with a war with the Ro- 
mans if he did not abandon his enter- 
prise against Egypt. The reference 
in the passage before us is to the em- 
bassage which the Romans sent to 
Antiochus in Egypt, requiring him to 
desist from his enterprise against 
Egypt. ‘When he had arrived at 
Leusine, about four miles from Alex- 
andria, he met Caius Popilius Lenas, 
Caius Decimius, and Caius Hostilius, 
ambassadors, whom the Roman Senate 
had sent to him at the earnest request 
of Ptolemy Physcon. They were in- 
structed to assure Antiochus that he 
must leave the kingdom of Egypt and 
the island of Cyprus in peace, or ex- 
pect a war with the Romans. When 
Antiochus said that he would lay the 
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holy covenant: so shall he do; !he 
shall even return, and have intelli- 
gence with them that forsake the 
holy covenant. 

1 Fulfilled, 168, 169, B.c. 





affair before his council, Popilius, the 
head of the legation, with his staff 
drew a circle about the king in the 
sand on which they stood, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Before you leave that cir- 
cle, you must give me an answer 
which I can report to the Senate.’ 
Antiochus was confounded, but on a 
little reflection, he said he would do 
whatever the Senate required.” — 
Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, pp. 265, 
266; Polyb. Legat. §§ 90, 92; Livy, 
xliv. 14, 29; 41-46; xlv. 10, 12. 
These ambassadors came by the way 
of Greece, and in Grecian vessels, and 
their coming might properly be de- 
scribed as ‘‘ships from Chittim.” 
They went from Rome to Brundu- 
sium, and then passed over to the 
Grecian shore, and from thence by the 
way of Chalcis, Delos, and Rhodes, 
to Alexandria. —Prideaux, i. 237. 
4] Therefore he shall be grieved. The 
word here used—7N>—means, pro- 


perly, to become faint-hearted ; to be 
frightened ; to be dejected, sad, hum- 
bled, Job xxx. 8; Ezek. xiii. 22; 
Psa. cix. 16. The meaning here is, 
that he became dispirited, dejected, 
cast down, and abandoned his pur- 
pose. He saw that it would be vain 
to attempt to contend with the Ro- 
mans, and he was constrained reluc- 
tantly to relinquish his enterprise. 
{| And return. Set out to return to 
his own land. {] And have indigna- 
tion against the holy covenant. See 
Notes on ver. 28. ‘Thatis, he would 
be filled with wrath against Jerusalem 
and the Jews. Polybius says that he 
left Egypt in great anger, because he 
was compelled by the Romans to aban- 
don his designs. In this condition he 
was, of course, in a state of mind to 
become irritated against any other 
people, and, if an occasion should be 
given, would seek to vent his wrath in 
some other direction. This habitual 
state of feeling towards Jerusalem and 
the Jews would make him ready to 
seize upon the slightest pretext to 
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31 And arms shall stand on his 
part, and they shall pollute the sanc- 
tuary of strength, and shall take 


wreak his vengeance on the holy land. 


What was the immediate occasion of 
his taking this opportunity to attack 
Jerusalem is not certainly known, but 
in his marching back through Pales- 
tine, he detached from his army twenty- 
two thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Apollonius, and sent them 
to Jerusalem to destroy it.—Prideaux, 
iii. 239; Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, 
p. 266. Apollonius arrived before 
Jerusalem B.C. 167, just two years 
after the city had been taken by An- 
tiochus himself. {] So shall he do. 
That is, in the manner described in 
this and the following verses. {J He 
shall even return. On his way to his 
own land. 4| And have intelligence 
with them that forsake the holy cove- 
nant. Have an understanding with 
them ; that is, with a portion of the 
nation—with those who were disposed 
to cast off the religion of their fathers. 
There was a considerable part of the 
nation that was inclined to do this, 
and to introduce the customs of the 
Greeks (corap. Jahn, Heb. Common- 
wealth, pp. 258-260); and it was na- 
tural that Antiochus should seek to 
have an understanding with them, and 
to make use of them in accomplishing 
his designs. It was very probably at 
the solicitation of this infidel and dis- 
affected party of the Hebrew people 
that Antiochus had interfered in their 
affairs at all. Comp. 1 Macc. i. 11-15. 

dl. And arms shall stand on his 
part. Up to this verse there is a 
general agreement among commenta- 
tors, that the reference is to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. From this verse, however, 
to the end of the chapter, there is no 
little diversity of opinion. One portion 
suppose that the description of Antio- 
chus and his deeds continues still to 
be the design of the prophet ; another, 
that the Romans are here introduced, 
and that a part of the predictions in 
the remainder of this chapter are yet 
to be fulfilled ; another, as Jerome, and 
most of the Christian fathers, suppose 
that the reference is to Antiochus as 
the type of Antichrist, and that the 
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away the daily sacrifice, and they 
shall place the abomination that 
maketh ! desolate. 


description passes from the type to the 
antitype. In this last class are found 
Bishop Newton, Gill, Calvin, Prideaux, 
Wintle, Elliott (Apocalypse, iv. 137, 
seq.), and others; in the former, Gro- 
tius, Lengerke, Bertholdt, Maurer, &c. 
In this same class is found the name 
of Porphyry—who maintained that the 
whole referred to Antiochus, and that 
the allusion was so clear as to prove 
that this portion of the book was writ- 
ten after the events had occurred. The 
reason suggested for the change in the 
supposed reference, as alleged by Bishop 
Newton on the Prophecies, p. 296, is, 
substantially, that what follows can be 
applied only in part to Antiochus. 
Whether this portion of the chapter 
can be shown to refer to him, we shall 
be able to determine as we proceed. 
Nothing can be clearer than the allu- 
sion up to this point. ‘The word ren- 
dered arms, in the verse before us 


1 or, astonisheth. 


(=*?"1 — sing. ya5t), means, properly, 


the arm — especially the lower arm 
below the elbow; and then comes to 
denote strength, might, power; and 
thence is applied to a military force, 
or an army. See ver. 15. Such is 
undoubtedly the meaning here, and the 
reference is to the military force which 
Antiochus would employ to wreak his 
vengeance on the Jews—particularly 
by the instrumentality of Apollonius. 
Others would apply this to the Ro- 
mans, and suppose that they are in- 
troduced here; but this construction is 
forced and unnatural, for (a) the re- 
ference in the previous verses was, 
undoubtedly, to Antiochus, and the 
narrative seems to proceed as if there 
were no change. (6) There is nothing 
in the statement which does not agree 
with what was done by Antiochus. As 
a matter of fact, as attested by all 
history, he detached Apollonius with 
twenty-two thousand men, on his mor- 
tified return to his own land, to attack 
and lay waste Jerusalem, and Apollo- 
nius did all that is here said would be 
done. Bishop Newton concedes (p. 294) 
that ‘‘this interpretation might be ad- 
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mitted, if the other parts were equally 
applicable to Antiochus; but,” says 
he, ‘‘the difficulty, or rather impossi- 
bility of applying them to Antiochus, 
or any of the Syrian kings, his succes- 
sors, obliges us to look out for another 
interpretation.” Accordingly, he says 
that Jerome and the Christians of his 
time contend that these things apply 
to Antichrist ; and he himself adopts 
the view proposed by Sir Isaac New- 
ton, that it refers to the Romans, and 
that the allusion is to the fact that, at 
the very time when Antiochus retreated 
out of Egypt, the Romans conquered 
Macedonia, ‘‘putting an end to the 
reign of Daniel’s third beast,” and that 
the prophet here leaves off the descrip- 
tion of the actions of the Greeks, and 
commences a description of those of 
the Romans in Greece. As, however, 
all that is here said is strictly appli- 
cable to what was done by Antiochus, 
such an interpretation is unneces- 
sary. 4] And they shall pollute the 
sanctuary of strength. The ‘‘sanctuary 
of strength” seems to refer to the for- 
tifications or defences that had been 
set up to protect Jerusalem, or the 
temple. At various points the temple 
was defended in this manner, not only 
by the walls of the city, but by fortifi- 
cations erected within, and so as to 
prevent an army from approaching the 
temple, even if they should penetrate 
the outer wall. Comp. 1 Macc. i. 36. 
The temple itself might thus be re- 
garded as fortified, or as a place of 
strength—and, as a matter of fact, 
when Titus ultimately destroyed the 
city, the chief difficulty was to obtain 
possession of the temple—a place that 
held out to the last. When it is said 
that they would ‘‘ pollute the sanctuary 
of strength,” the reference is to what 
was done by Apollonius, at the com- 
mand of Antiochus, to profane the 
temple, and to put an end to the sacri- 
fices and worship there. Comp. 1 Macc. 
i, 29, 37-49; Jos. Ant. b. xii. ch. 
v. § 4. The account in the book of 
Maccabees is as follows: ‘“Thus they 
shed innocent blood on every side of 
the sanctuary and defiled it, insomuch 
that the inhabitants of Jerusalem fled 
because of them, wherefore the city 


and became strange to those who were 
born in her, and her own children left 
her. Her sanctuary was laid waste 
like a wilderness, and her feasts were 
turned into mourning, her sabbaths 
into reproach, her honour into con- 
tempt. As had been her glory, so was 
her dishonour increased, and her ex- 
cellency was turned into mourning. 
Moreover, king Antiochus wrote to his 
whole kingdom that all should be one 
people, and every one should leave his 
laws ; so all the heathen agreed, accor(l- 
ing to the commandment of the king. 
Yea, many Israelites consented to his 
religion, and sacrificed unto idols, and 
profaned the Sabbath. For the king 
had sent letters by messengers unto 
Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, that 
they should follow the strange laws of 
the land, and forbid burnt-offerings, 
and sacrifices, and drink-offerings, in 
the temple; and that they should pro- 
fane the sabbaths and festival days, 
and pollute the sanctuary and holy 
people; set up altars, and groves, and 
chapels of idols, and sacrifice swine’s 
flesh and unclean beasts; that they 
should also leave their children uncir- 
cumcised, and make their souls abo- 
minable with all manner of uncleanness 
and profanation, to the end they might 
forget the law, and change all the 
ordinances.” {J And shall take away 
the daily sacrifice. That is, shall for- 
bid it, and so pollute the temple and 
the altar as to prevent its being offered. 
See the quotation above. ‘This oc- 
curred in the month of June, B.c. 167. 
See Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, p. 267. 
"| And they shall place the abomina- 
tion that maketh desolate. Marg., or, 


astonisheth. The Hebrew word ew 


will bear either interpretation, though 
the usage of the word is in favour of 
the translation in the text. The pas- 
sage will also admit of this translation 
—‘‘the abomination of desolation of 
him who makes desolate,” or of the 
desolater. See Gesenius, Lex. 3. The 
idea is, that somehow the thing here 
referred to would be connected with 
the desolation, or the laying waste of 
the city and temple; and the sense is 
not materially varied whether we re- 


was made a habitation of strangers, ; gard it as ‘the abomination that makes 
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32 And such as do wickedly 
against the covenant shall he ! cor- 
rupt by flatteries: but the people 
that do know their God shall be 
strong, and do exploits. 

1 or, cause to dissemble. 


desoiate,” that is, that ¢ndicates the 


desolation, or, ‘‘the abomination of 
the desolater,” that is, of him who has 
laid the city and temple waste. On the 
meaning of the phrase ‘‘ abomination 
of desolation,” see Notes on ch. ix. 27. 
The reference here is, undoubtedly, to 
something that Antiochus set up in the 
temple that was an indication of deso- 
lation, or the result of his having laid 
the temple in ruins. The very expres- 
sion occurs in 1 Macc. i. 54: ‘‘ Now, 
the fifteenth day of the month Casleu, 
in the hundred and forty-fifth year, 
they set up the abomination of desola- 
tion upon the altar, and builded idol- 
altars throughout the cities of Judah 
on every side.” This would seem, from 
ver. 59, to have been an idol-altar 
erected over or wpon the altar of burnt- 
offerings. ‘‘They did sacrifice upon 
the idol-altar, which was upon the altar 
of God.” ‘‘At this time an old man, 
by the name of Athenzeus, was sent to 
Jerusalem to instruct the Jews in the 
Greek religion, and compel them to an 
observance of its rites. He dedicated 
the temple to Jupiter Olympius; and 
on the altar of Jehovah he placed a 
smaller altar, to be used in sacrificing 
to the heathen god.’ —Jahn, Heb. 
Commonwealth, pp. 267, 268. The re- 
ference here is, probably, to this altar, 
as being in itself and in the situation 
where it was located an ‘‘abominable ” 
thing in the eyes of the Hebrews, and 
as being placed there by a desolater, or 
waster. ‘The same language which is 
here used is applied in ch. ix. 27, and 
in the New Testament, with great pro- 
priety to what the Romans set up in 


the temple as an indication of its con-’ 


quest and profanation; but that fact 
does not make it certain that it is so to 
be understood here, for it is as appli- 
cable to what Antiochus did as it is to 
what was done by the Romans. See 
Notes on ch. ix. 27. 

32. And such as do wickedly against 
the covenant. That is, among the Jews. 
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83 And they that understand 
among the, people shall instruct 
many; yet, they shall fall by the 
sword, and by flame, by captivity, 
and by spoil, many days. 


They who apostatized, and who became 
willing to receive the religion of fo- 
reigners. There was such a party in 
Jerusalem, and it was numerous. See 
Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, pp. 258, 
259. Comp. 1 Macc. i. 52: ‘‘Then 
many of the people were gathered unto 
them, to wit, every one that forsook 
the law; and so they committed evils 
in the land.” | Shall he corrupt by 
jlatteries. By flattering promises of 
his favour, of office, of national pro- 
sperity, &c. See Notes on ver. 21. 
The margin is, ‘‘or, cause to dis- 
semble.” The meaning of the Hebrew 


word 9:4 is, rather, to profane, to pol- 


lute, to defile; and the idea here is, that 
he would cause them to become defiled; 
that is, that he would seduce them to 
impiety and apostasy. {| But the people 
that do know their God. ‘They who 
adhere to the service and worship of 
the true God, and who are incapable 
of being seduced to apostasy and sin. 
The reference here is, undoubtedly, to 
Judas Maccabeus and his followers— 
a full account of whose doings is to be 
found in the books of the Maccabees. 
See also Prideaux, Con. iii. 245, seq., 
and Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, pp. 
268, seq. | Shall be strong. Shall 
evince great valour, and shall show 
great vigour in opposing him. 4] And 
do exploits. The word ‘‘ exploits,” as in 
ver. 28, is supplied by the translators, 
but not improperly. The meaning is, 
that they would show great prowess, 
and perform illustrious deeds in battle. 
See Prideaux, Con. iii. pp. 262, 263. 
33, And they that understand among 
the people. Among the Hebrew people. 
The allusion is to such as, in those 
times of so general corruption and 
apostasy, should have a proper under- 
standing of the law of God and the 
nature of religion. There were such 
in the days of Judas Maccabeus, and 
it is reasonable to suppose that they 
would endeavour to inculcate just 
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34 Now when they shall fall, 


they shall be holpen with a little 


views among the people. {J Shall in- 
struct many. In the nature of religion ; 
in their duty to their country and to 
God. See Prideaux, Con. ili. 265. 
“| Yet they shall fall by the sword. 
They shall not be immediately nor al- 
ways successful. Their final triumph 
would be only after many of them had 
fallen in battle, or been made captives. 
Mattathias, the father of Judas Mac- 
cabeus, who began the opposition to 
Antiochus (1 Mace. ii. 1), having sum- 
moned to his standard as many as he 
could induce to follow him, retired for 
security to the mountains. He was 
pursued, and refusing to fight on 
the Sabbath, his. enemies came upon 
him, and slew many of his followers, 
1 Mace. ii. 14-37. The author of the 
book of Maccabees (1 Macc. ii. 38) 
says of this: ‘‘So they rose up against 
them in battle on the sabbath, and 
they slew them, with their wives and 
children, and their cattle, to the num- 
ber of a thousand people.” 4] And by 
jlame. By fire. That is, probably, 
their dwellings would be fired, and 
they would perish in the flames, or in 
caves where they fled for shelter, or by 
being castinto heated caldrons of brass. 
See 2 Mace. vi. 11: “And others that 
had run together into caves near by” 
(when Antiochus endeavoured to en- 
force on them the observance of heathen 
laws and customs), ‘“‘to keep the sab- 
bath-day secretly, being discovered to 
Philip, were all burnt together, be- 
cause they made a conscience to help 
themselves for the honour of the most 
sacred day.” 2 Macc. vii. 3-5: ‘‘Then 
the king, being’in a rage, commanded 
pans and caldrons to be made hot: 
which forthwith being heated, he com- 
manded to cut out the tongue of him 
that spake first, and to cut off the ut- 
most parts of his body, the rest of his 
brethren and his mother looking on. 
Now when he was thus maimed in all 
his members, he commanded him, be- 
ing yet alive, to be brought to the fire, 
and to be fried in the pan,” &c. {J By 
captivity. 1 Macc. i. 32: ‘* But the 
women and children took they cap- 
tive.” See also 2 Macc. v. 24. 9 And 
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help: but many shall cleave to 
them with flatteries. 





by spow. By plunder, to wit, of the 
temple and city. See 1 Mace. i. 20-24. 
4] Many days. Heb., days. ‘The time 
is not specified, but the idea is that it 
would be for a considerable period. 
Josephus says it was three years.— 
Ant. b, xii.'ch. vii. §§ 6, 7; 1 Mace. 
i. 59; iv. 54; 2 Mace. x. 1-7. 

34. Now when they shall fall, they 
shall be holpen with a little help. By 
small accessions to their forces. The 
armies of the Maccabees were never 
very numerous ; but the idea here is, | 
that when they should be persecuted, 
there would be accessions to their 
forces, so that they would be able to 
prosecute the war. At first the num- 
bers were very few who took up arms, 
and undertook to defend the institu- 
tions of religion, but their numbers in- 
creased until they were finally victori- 
ous. Those who first banded together, 
when the calamities came upon the 
nation, were Mattathias and his few 
followers, and this is the little help 
that is here referred to. See 1 Macc. ii. 
4| But many shall cleave to them. As 
was the case under Judas Maccabeus, 
when the forces were so far increased 
as to be able to contend successfully 
with Antiochus. With jlatteries. 
Perhaps with flattering hopes of spoil 
or honour ; that is, that they would not 
unite sincerely with the defenders of 
the true religion, but would be actu- 
ated by prospect of plunder or reward. 
For the meaning of the word, see- 
Notes on ver. 21. The sense here is 
not that Judas would flatter them, or 
would secure their co-operation by 
flatteries, but that this would be what 
they would propose to their own minds, 
and what would influence them. Comp. 
1 Mace. v. 55-57: ‘“‘Now what time 
as Judas and Jonathan were in the 
land of Galaad, and Simon his brother 
in Galilee before Ptolemais, Joseph 
the son of Zacharias, and Azarias, 
captains of the garrisons, heard of the 
valiant acts and warlike deeds which 
they had done. Wherefore they said, 
Let us also get us a name, and go 
fight against the heathen round about 
us.” Comp. 2 Mace. xii. 40; xiii, 21. 
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35 And some of them of under- | 


standing shall fall, to « try } them, 
and to purge, and to make them 
white, even to the time of the end: 


a 2 Chron. 82. 31. 1 or, by them. 


There can be no doubt that many 


might join them from these motives. 
Such an event would be likely to occur 
anywhere, when one was successful, 
and where there was a prospect of 
spoils or of fame in uniting with a 
victorious leader of an army. 

35. And some of them of understand- 
ing shall fall. Some of those who 
have a correct understanding of reli- 
gion, and who have joined the army 
from pure motives. The idea seems 
to be that on some occasion they would 
meet with a temporary defeat, in order 
that the sincerity of the others might 
be tested, or that it might be seen who 
adhered to the cause from principle, 
and who from selfish purposes. If 
they should not always be successful ; 
if they should be temporarily defeated ; 
if some of the most eminent among 
them should fall among the slain ; and 
if the cause should at any time look 
dark, this would serve to try the sin- 
cerity of the remainder of the army, 
and would be likely to thin it off of 
those who had joined it only from 
mercenary motives. 4 Zo try them. 
Marg., ‘‘or, by them.” So the He- 
brew—ni2. The meaning perhaps is, 
that it would be by them, as it were, 
that the army would be tried. As 
they would fall in battle, and as the 
cause would seem to be doubtful, this 
would test the fidelity of others. The 
word try here (#7) means, properly, to 
melt, to smelt—as metals; then to prove 
any one ; and then to purify. 4 And 
to purge. To purify; to test the army 
and to make it pure. 4] And to make 
them white. To wit, by thus allow- 
ing those who had joined the army 
from mercenary motives to withdraw. 
Comp. 2 Mace. xii. 39-41. YJ Even 
to the time of the end. The end 
of the war or the conflict. There 
would be an end of these persecutions 
and trials, and this process had refer- 
ence to that, or tended to bring it 
about. The act of freeing the army 
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because 2 zs yet for a time ap- 
ointed.4 
36 And the king shall do accord- 
ing to his will; and ¢he shall 
6 Hab. 2. 3. c Isa, 14, 13,14; Rev. 18, 5. 6. 


from false friends—from those who had 
joined it from mercenary motives, 
would have a tendency to accomplish 
the result in the best way possible, and 
in the speediest manner. {] Because it 
is yet for a time appointed. See Notes 
on ver. 27. This seems to be designed 
for an assurance that the calamity 
would come to an end, or that there 
was a limit beyond which it could not 
pass. Thus it would be an encourage- 
ment to those who were engaged in the 
struggle, for they would see that success 
must ultimately crown their labours. 
36. And the king shall do according 
to his will. Shall be absolute and su- 
preme, and shall accomplish his pur- 
poses. This refers, it seems to me, 
beyond question, to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and was exactly fulfilled in - 
him. He accomplished his purposes 
in regard to the city and temple in the 
most arbitrary manner, and was, in 
every respect, an absolute despot. It 
should be said, however, here, that 
most Christian interpreters suppose 
that the allusion here. to Antiochus 
ceases, and that henceforward it refers 
to Antichrist. So Jerome, Gill, Bp. 
Newton, and others; and so Jerome 
says many of the Jews understood it. 
The only reason alleged for this is, that 
there are things affirmed here of the 
‘“‘king” which could not be true of 
Antiochus. But, in opposition to this, 
it may be observed (a) that the allusion 
in the previous verses is undoubtedly 
to Antiochus Epiphanes. (6) There is 
no indication of any change, for the 
prophetic narrative seems to proceed 
as if the allusion to the same person 
continued. (c) The word “king” is 


‘not a word to be applied to Antichrist, 


it being nowhere used of him. (d) Such 
a transition, without any more decided 
marks of it, would not be in accord- 
ance with the usual method in the pro- 
phetic writings, leaving a plain pre- 
diction in the very midst of the de- 
scription, and passing on at once to a 
representation of one who would arise 
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exalt himself, and magnify himself 
above every god, and shall speak 
marvellous things against the God 

of gods, and shall prosper till the in- 


after many hundred years, and of whom 


the former could be considered as in 
no way the type. The most obvious 
and honest way, therefore, of inter- 
preting this is, to refer it to Antiochus, 
and perhaps we shall find that the diffi- 
culty of applying it to him is not insu- 
perable. 9] And he shall exalt him- 
self. No one can doubt that this will 
agree with Antiochus Epiphanes—a 
proud, haughty, absolute, and stern 
monarch, the purpose of whose reign 
was to exalt himself, and to extend the 
limits of his empire. 4] And magnify 
himself above every god. That is, by 
directing what gods should or should 
not be worshipped ; attempting to dis- 
place the claim of all those who were 
worshipped as gods at his pleasure, 
and establishing the worship of other 
gods in their place. Thus he assumed 
the right to determine what god should 
be worshipped in Jerusalem, abolishing 
the worship of Jehovah, and setting 
up that of Jupiter Olympius in the 
stead ; and so throughout his whole 
dominion, by a proclamation, he for- 
bade the worship of any god but his, 
1. Macc. i. 44-51; Jos. Ané. b. xii. 
ch. v. §§ 4, 5. One who assumes or 
claims the right to forbid the adoration 
of any particular god, and to order 
divine homage to be rendered to any 
one which he chooses, exalts himself 
above the gods, as he in this way de- 
nies the right which they must be sup- 
posed to claim to prescribe their own 
worship. {| And shall speak marvel- 


lous things. The Hebrew word miydz3 


would properly denote things wonder- 
ful, or fitted to excite astonishment; 
things that are unusual and extraordi- 
nary: and the meaning here |is, that 
the things spoken would be so impious 
and atrocious—so amazing and won- 
derful for their wickedness, as to pro- 
duce amazement. | Against the God 
of gods. The true God, Jehovah ; he 
is supreme, and is superior to all that 
is called God, or that is worshipped as 


such. Nothing could be better descrip- 
Danie II, 
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dignation beaccomplished : for that 
that is determined ¢ shall be done. 
37 Neither shall he regard the 


a@ ch. 9. 27. 


tive of Antiochus than this; nothing 


was ever more strikingly fulfilled than 
this wasinhim. {j And shall prosper 
till the indignation be accomplished. 
Referring still to the fact that there was 
an appointed time during which this was 
to continue. That time might well be 
called a time of ‘‘indignation,” for the 
Lord seemed to be angry against his 
temple and people, and suffered this 
heathen king to pour out Ais wrath 
without measure against the temple, 
the city, and the whole land. 4] fo 
that that is determined shall be done. 
What is purposed in regard to the city 
and temple, and to all other things, 
must be accomplished. Comp. ch. x. 
21. The angel here states a general 
truth—that all that God has ordained 
will come to pass. The application of 
this truth here is, that the series of 
events must be suffered to run on, and 
that it could not be expected that they 
would be arrested until all that had 
been determined in the Divine mind 
should be effected. They who would 
suffer, therefore, in those times must 
wait with patience until the Divine 
purposes should be brought about, and 
when the period should arrive, the ca- 
lamities would cease. 

37. Neither shall he regard the God 
of his fathers. The god that his fathers 
or ancestors had worshipped. That is, 
he would not be bound or restrained 
by the religion of his own land, or by 
any of the usual laws of religion. He 
would worship any God that he pleased, 
or none as he pleased. The usual re- 
straints that bind men—the restraints 
derived from the religion of their an- 
cestors—would in this case be of no 
avail. See Notes on ver. 36, This 
was in all respects true of Antiochus, 
At his pleasure he worshipped the gods 
commonly adored in his country, or the 
gods worshipped by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, or no gods, And, in a special 
manner, instead of honouring the god 
of his fathers, and causing’ the image 
of that god to be placed in the temple 
at Jerusalem, as it might have been 
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God of his fathers, nor the desire; he shall magnify himself above - 


of women, nor regard any god: for 


supposed he would, he caused the altar 
of Jupiter Olympius to be set up there, 
and his worship to be celebrated there. 
In fact, as Antiochus had been edu- 
cated abroad, and had passed his early 
life in foreign countries, he had never 
paid much respect to the religion of 
his own land. The attempt to intro- 
duce a foreign religion into Judea was 
an attempt to introduce the religion of 
the Greeks (Jahn, Heb. Commonwealth, 
p. 267) ; and in no instance did he en- 
deavour to force upon them the pecu- 
liar religion of hisown nation. In his 
private feelings, therefore, and in his 
public acts, it might be said of Antio- 
chus, that he was characterized in an 
eminent degree by a want of regard for 
the faith of his ancestors. The lan- 
guage used here by the angel is that 
which would properly denote great in- 
fidelity and impiety. [| Nor the de- 
sireof women. 'The phrase ‘‘ the desire 
of women” is in itself ambiguous, and 
may either mean what they desire, that 
is, what is agreeable to them, or what 
they commonly seek, and for which 
they would plead; or it may mean his 
own desire—that is, that he would not 
be restrained by the desire of women, 
by any regard for women, for honour- 
able matrimony, or by irregular pas- 
sion. ‘The phrase here is probably to 
be taken in the former sense, as this 
best suits the connection. ‘There has 
been great variety in the interpreta- 
tion of this expression. Some have 
maintained that it cannot be applicable 
to Antiochus at all, since he was a man 
eminently licentious and under the in- 
fluence of abandoned women. Jerome, 
am loc., J. D. Michaelis, Dereser, Ge- 
senius, and Lengerke suppose that this 
means that he would not regard the 
beautiful statue of the goddess Venus 
whose temple was in Elymais, which 
he plundered, Staudlin and Dathe, 
that he would not regard.the weeping 
or tears of women—that is, that he 
would be cruel. SBertholdt, that he 
would not spare little children, the ob- 
ject of a mother’s love—that is, that 
he would be a cruel tyrant. Jerome 
renders it, At eit im concupiscentiis 





all.e 


a2 Thess, 2. 4. 





feminarum, and explains it of un- 
bridled lust, and applies it principally 
to Antiochus. Elliott, strangely it 
seems to me (Apocalypse, iv. 152), in- 
terprets it as referring to that which 
was so much the object of desire among 
the Hebrew women—the Messiah, the 
promised seed of the woman; and he 





says that he had found this opinion 
hinted at by Faber on the Prophecies 
(Ed. 5), i. 880-385. Others expound 
it as signifying that he would not re- 
gard honourable matrimony, but would 
be given to unlawful pleasures. It 
may not be practicable to determine 
with certainty the meaning of the ex- 
pression, but it seems to me that the 
design of the whole is to set forth the 
impiety and hard-heartedness of Antio- 
chus. He would not regard the gods 
of his fathers ; that is, he would not be 
controlled by any of the principles of 
the religion in which he had been edu- 
cated, but would set them all at defi- 
ance, and would do as he pleased ; and, 
in like manner, he would be unaffected 
by the influences derived from the fe- 
male character—would disregard the 
objects that were nearest to their hearts, 
their sentiments of kindness and com- 
passion ; their pleadings and their tears ; 
he would be a cruel tyrant, alike re- 
gardless of all the restraints derived 
from heaven and earth—the best in- 
fluences from above and from below. 
It is not necessary to say that this 
agrees exactly with the character of 
Antiochus, He was sensual and cor- 
rupt, and given to licentious indul- 
gence, and was incapable of honour- 
able and pure love, and was a stranger 
to all those bland and pure affections 
produced by intercourse with refined 
and enlightened females. If one wishes 
to describe a high state of tyranny and 
depravity in a man, it cannot be done 
better than by saying that he disre- 
gards whatever is attractive and in- 
teresting to a virtuous female mind. 
“| Nor regard any god. Any religi- 
ous restraints whatever—the laws of 
any god worshipped in his own land 
or elsewhere—in heaven or on earth. 
That is, he would be utterly irreligious 
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38 But lin his 2estate shall he 
honour the God of $forces; and a 
god whom his fathers knew not 


las for the Almighty God, in his seat, he shall 
honowr, yea, he shall honour a god, &e. 
2 or, stead. 


in heart, and where it conflicted with 


his purposes would set at nought every 
consideration derived from reverence 
to God. This harmonizes well with 
the previous declaration about women. 
The two commonly go together. He 
that is unrestrained by the attractive 
virtues of the female mind and cha- 
racter; he that has no regard for the 
sympathies and kindnesses that in- 
terest virtuous females; he that sees 
nothing lovely in what commonly en- 
gages their thoughts; and he that 
throws himself beyond the restraints of 
their society, and the effects of their 
conversation, is commonly a man who 
cuts himself loose from all religion, and 
is at the same time a despiser of virtu- 
ous females and of God. No one will 
expect piety towards God to be found 
in a bosom that sees nothing to interest 
‘him in the sympathies and virtues of 
the female mind; and the character of 
a woman-hater and a hater of God will 
uniformly be found united in the same 
person. Such a person was Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; and such men have often 
been found in the world. 4] For he 
shall magnify himself above all. Above 
all the restraints of religion, and all 
those derived from the intercourse of 
virtuous social life—setting at nought 
all the restraints that usually bind men. 
Comp. Notes on ch. viii. 10, 11. 

38. But in hisestate. The marginal 
reading here is, ‘‘ As for the Almighty 
God, in his seat he shall honour, yea, 
he shall honour a god,” &e. The more 
correct rendering, however, is that in 
the text, and the reference is to some 
god which he would honour, or for 
which he would show respect. The 
rendering proposed by Lengerke is the 
true rendering, ‘‘ But the god of forces 
[firm places, fastnesses—der Vesten] 
he shall honour in their foundation” 
[auf seinem Gestelle]. The Vulgate 
renders this, ‘‘ But the god Maozim 
shall he honour in his place.” Soalso 
the Greek. The phrase ‘‘in his estate” 


[Scene Tenn 


shall he honour with gold, and 
silver, and with precious stones, 
and 4 pleasant things. 


3 Mauzzim, or, gods protectors, or, munitions, 
4, things desired; Isa. 44. 9. 





—ts>->»—means, properly, ‘‘ upon his 
base,” or foundation. It occurs in 
vers. 20, 21, where it is applied to a 
monarch who would succeed another 
—occupying the same place, or the 
same seat or throne. See Notes on 
ver. 2. Here it seems to mean that 
he would honour the god referred to 
in the place which he occupied, or, as 
it were, on his own throne, or in his 
own temple. The margin is, “or 
stead ;” but the idea is not that he 
would honour this god instead of an- 
other, but that he would do it in his 
own place. If, however, as Gesenius 
and De Wette suppose, the sense is, 
‘in his place, or stead,” the correct 
interpretation is, that he would honour 
this ‘‘god of forces,’ in the stead of 
honouring the god of his fathers, or 
any other god. The general idea is 
clear, that he would show disrespect 
or contempt for all other gods, and pay 
his devotions to this god alone. 4] Shall 
he honour. Pay respect to; worship ; 
obey. This would be his god. He 
would show no respect to the god of 
his fathers, nor to any of the idols 
usually worshipped, but would honour 
this god exclusively. “] Zhe God of 
forces. Marg., Mauzzim, or gods pro- 
tectors; or, munitions. Heb., ass. 
Mauzzim; Latin Vulg., Maozim ; Gr., 
Mawz%eluw ; Syriac, ‘the strong God ;” 
Luther, Mausim ; Lengerke, der Vesten 
—fastnesses, fortresses. The Hebrew 
word *4y¥2 means, properly, a strong 


or fortified place, a fortress; and Ge- 
senius (Zex.) supposes that the refer- 
ence here is to ‘‘ the god of fortresses, 
a deity of the Syrians obtruded upon 
the Jews, perhaps Mars.” So also 
Grotius, C. B. Michaelis, Stiudlin, 
Bertholdt, and Winer. Dereser, Hi- 
vernick, and Lengerke explain it as 
referring to the Jupiter Capitolinus 
that Antiochus had learned to wor- 
ship by his long residence in Rome, 
and whose worship he transferred to 
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his own country. There has been no 
little speculation as to the meaning of 
this passage, and as to the god here 
referred to; but it would seem that 
the general idea is plain. It is, that 
the only god which he would acknow- 
ledge would be force, or power, or 
dominion. He would set at nought 
the worship of the god of his fathers, 
and all the usual obligations and re- 
straints of religion; he would discard 
and despise all the pleadings of hu- 
manity and kindness, as if they were 
the weaknesses of women, and he would 
depend solely on force. He would, as 
it were, adore only the ‘‘ god of force,” 
and carry his purposes, not by right, 
or by the claims of religion, but by 
arms. The meaning is not, I appre- 
hend, that he would formally set up 
this ‘‘god of forces,” and adore him, 
but that this would be, in fact, the 
only god that he would practically 
acknowledge. In selecting such a god 
as would properly represent his feelings 
he would choose such an one as would 
denote force or dominion. Such a god 
would be the god of war, or the Ro- 
man Jupiter, who, as being supreme, 
and ruling the world by his mere 
power, would be a fit representative 
of the prevailing purpose of the mon- 
arch. The general sentiment is, that 
all obligations of religion, and justice, 
and compassion, would be disregarded, 
and he would carry his purposes by 
mere power, with the idea, perhaps, 
included, as seems to be implied in the 
remainder of the verse, that he would 
set up and adore such a foreign god as 
would be a suitable representation of 
this purpose. It is hardly necessary 
to say that this was eminently true of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; and it may be 
equally said to be true of all the great 
heroes and conquerors of the world. 
Mars, the god of war, was thus adored 
openly in ancient times, and the devo- 
tion of heroes and conquerors to that 
idol god, though less open and formal, 
has not been less real by the heroes 
and conquerors of modern times ; and, 
as we say now of an avaricious or 
covetous man that he is a worshipper 
of mammon, though he in fact formally 
worships no god, and-has no altar, so 
it might be affirmed of Antiochus, and 
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may be of heroes and conquerors in 
general, that the only god that is ho- 
noured is the god of war, of power, of 
force; and that setting at nought all 
the obligations of religion, and of wor- 
ship of the true God, they pay their 
devotions to this god alone, Next to 
mammon, the god that is most adored 
in this world is the ‘‘ god of force”— 
this Mauzzim that Antiochus so faith- 
fully served. In illustration of the 
fact that seems here to be implied, 
that he would introduce such a god as 
would be a fit representative of this 
purpose of his life, it may be remarked 
that, when in Rome, where Antiochus 
spent his early years, he had learned 
to worship the Jupiter of the Capitol, 
and that he endeavoured to introduce 
the worship of that foreign god into 
Syria. Of this fact there can be no 
doubt, It was one of the characteris- 
tics of Antiochus that he imitated the 
manners and customs of the Romans 
to a ridiculous extent (Diod. Sic. Frag. 
xxvi. 65); and it was a fact that he 
sent rich gifts to Rome in honour of 
the Jupiter worshipped there (Livy, 
lxii. 6), and that he purposed to erect 
a magnificent temple in honour of 
Jupiter Capitolinus in Antioch—-Livy, 
xli, 20. This temple, however, was 
not completed. It will be remem- 
bered, also, that he caused an altar to 
Jupiter to be erected over the altar of 
burnt-sacrifice in Jerusalem. It should 
be added, that they who apply this to 
Antichrist, or the Pope, refer it to idol 
or image worship. Elliott (Apoca- 
lypse, iv. 153) supposes that it relates 
to the homage paid to the saints and 
martyrs under the Papacy, and says 
that an appellation answering to the 
word Mahuzzim was actually given to 
the departed martyrs and saints under 
the Papal apostasy. Thus he remarks: 
‘‘As to what is said of the wilful king’s 
honouring the god Mahuzzim (a god 
whom his fathers knew not) in place 
of his ancestors’ god, and the true God, 
it seems to me to have been well and 
consistently explained, by a reference 
to those saints, and their relics and 
images, which the apostasy from its’ 
first development regarded and wor- 
shipped as the Mahuzzim, or fortresses 
of the places where they were depo- 
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39 Thus shall he do in the 1 most 
strong holds with a strange god, 
whom he shall acknowledge and 

1 fortresses of munitions. 


sited.”—Apoc. iv. 157. But all this 
appears forced and unnatural; and if 
it be not supposed that it was de- 
signed to refer to Antichrist or the 
Papacy, no application of the language 
can be found so obvious and appro- 
priate as that which supposes that it 
refers to Antiochus, and to his reliance 
on force rather than on justice and 
right. And a god whom his fathers 
knew not. This foreign god, Jupiter, 
whom he had learned to worship at 
Rome. 4] Shall he honour with gold, 
and silver, and with precious stones, 
&c. That is, he shall lavish these 
things on building a temple for him, 
or on his image. This accords with 
the account which Livy gives (xli. 20) 
of the temple which he commenced at 
Antioch in honour of Jupiter. Livy 
says that, although in his conduct he 
was profligate, and although in many 
things it was supposed that he was 
deranged—‘‘ Quidam haud dubie in- 
sanire aiebant”—yet that in two re- 
spects he was distinguished for having 
a noble mind—for his worship of the 
gods, and for his favour towards cities 
in adorning them: ‘‘ In duabus tamen 
magnis honestisque rebus vere regius 
erat animus, in urbium donis, et de- 
orum cultu.” He then adds, in words 
that are all the commentary which we 
need on the passage before us: ‘‘ Mag- 
nificentize vero in deos vel Jovis Olym- 
pli templum Athenis, unum in terris 
inchoatum pro magnitudine dei, potest 
testis esse. Sed et Delon aris insigni- 
bus statuarumque copia exornavit; et 
Antiochiz Jovis capitolini magnificum 
templum, non laqueatum auro tantum, 
sed parietibus totis lamina inauratum, 
et alia multa in aliis locis pollicita, 
quia perbreve tempus regni ejus fuit, 
non perfecit.” | And pleasant things. 
Marg., things desired. That is, with 
ornaments, or statuary, or perhaps 
pictures. Comp. Notes on Isa. ii. 16. 
He meant that the temple should be 
beautified and adorned in the highest 
degree. This temple, Livy says, he 
did not live to finish. 
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increase with glory: and he shall 
cause them to rule over many, and 
shall divide the land for ? gain. 

2 a price. 


39. Thus shall he do in the most 


strong holds. Marg., fortresses of mu- 
nitions. The reference is to strongly 
fortified places; to those places which 
had been made strong for purposes of 
defence. The idea is, that he would 
carry on his purposes against these 
places, as it were, under the auspices 
of this strange god. It was a fact, 
that in his wars Antiochus came into 
possession of the strong places, or the 
fortified towns of the nations which 
he attacked—Jerusalem, Sidon, Pelu- 
sium, Memphis—then among the 
strongest places in the world, 4] With 
a strange god. A foreign god whom 
his fathers did not acknowledge; that 
is, according to the supposition above, 
and according to the fact, with the god 
whom he had adored at Rome, and 
whose worship he was ambitious to 
transfer to his own empire—the Jupi- 
ter of the Capitol. He seemed to be 
acting under the auspices of this foreign 
god. 4] Whom he shall acknowledge. 
By building temples and altars to him, 
9 And increase with glory. That is, 
with honour. He would seem to m- 
crease or extend his dominion in the 
world, by introducing his worship in 
his own country and in the lands which 
he would conquer. Before, his domi- 
nion appeared to be only at Rome; 
Antiochus sought that it might be ex- 
tended farther, over his own kingdom, 
and over the countries that he would 
conquer. {] And he shall cause them 
toruleovermany. ‘That is, the foreign 
gods. Mention had been made before 
of only one god; but the introduction 
of the worship of Jupiter would be 
naturally connected with that of the 
other gods of Rome, and they are, 
therefore, referred to in this manner. 
The conquests of Antiochus would 
seem to be a setting up of the domi- 
nion of these gods over the lands which 
he subdued. § And shall divide the 
land for gain. Marg., a price. The 
reference here is, probably, to the Holy 
Land, and the idea is that it would be 
partitioned out among his followers for 
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40 And at the time of the end|him: and the king of the north 
shall the king of the south push at |shall come against him lke a 


a price, or with a view to gain ; that is, 


perhaps, that it would be ‘‘ farmed 
out” for the purpose of raising revenue, 
and that with this view, as often oc- 
curred, it would be set up for sale to 
the highest bidder. This was a com- 
mon way of raising revenue, by ‘‘farm- 
ing out” a conquered province ; that is, 
by disposing of the privilege of raising 
a revenue in it to the one who would 
offer most for it, and the consequence 
was, that: it gave rise to vast rapacity 
in extorting funds from the people. 
Comp. 1 Mace. iii. 35, 36, where, 
speaking of Lysias, whom Antiochus 
had ‘‘set to oversee the affairs of the 
king from the river Euphrates unto 
the borders of Egypt,” it is said of 
Antiochus that he ‘‘ gave him [Lysias] 
charge of all things that he would have 
done, as also concerning them that 
dwelt in Judea and Jerusalem: to 
wit, that he should send an army 
against them, to destroy and root out 
the strength of Israel, and the remnant 
of Jerusalem, and to take away their 
memorial from that place ; and that 
he should place strangers in all their 
quarters, and divide thew land by 
lot.” 

40. And at the time of the end. 
See ver. 35. The “time of the end” 
must properly denote the end or con- 
summation of the series of events un- 
der consideration, or the matter in 
hand, and properly and obviously 
means here the end or consummation 
of the transactions which had been re- 
ferred to in the previous part of the 
vision. It is equivalent to what we 
should say by expressing it thus: “‘at 
the winding up of the affair.” In ch. 
xii. 4, 9, 13, the word ‘‘ end,” how- 
ever, obviously refers to another close 
or consummation—the end or consum- 
mation of the affairs that reach far into 
the future—the final dispensation of 
things in this world. It has been held 
by many that this could not be under- 
stood as referring to Antiochus, be- 
cause what is here stated did not occur 
in the close of his reign, Perhaps at 
first sight the most obvious interpre- 
tation of what is said in this and the 


subsequent verses to the end of the 
chapter would be, that, after the series 
of events referred to in the previous 
verses ; after Antiochus had invaded 
Egypt, and had been driven thence by 
the fear of the Romans, he would, in 
the close of his reign, again attack that 
country, and bring it, and Libya, and 
Aithiopia into subjection (ver. 438) ; 
and that when there, tidings out of the 
north should compel him to abandon 
the expedition and return again to his 
own land. Porphyry (see Jerome, in 
loc.) says that this was so, and that 
Antiochus actually invaded Egypt in 
the ‘‘eleventh year of hisreign,” which 
was the year before he died ; and he 
maintains, therefore, that all this had 
a literal application to Antiochus, and 
that being so literally true, it must 
have been written after the events had 
occurred. Unfortunately the fifteen 
books of Porphyry are lost, and we 
have only the fragments of his works 
preserved which are to be found in the 
Commentary of Jerome on the book of 
Daniel. The statement of Porphyry, 
referred to by Jerome, is contrary to 
the otherwise universal testimony of 
history about the last days of Antio- 
chus, and there are such improbabili- 
ties in the statement as to leave the 
general impression that Porphyry in 
this respect falsified history in order 
to make it appear that this must have 
been written after the events referred 
to. If the statement of Porphyry 
were correct, there would be no difh- 
culty in applying this to Antiochus. 
The common belief, however, in re- 
gard to Antiochus is, that he did not 
invade Egypt after the series of events 
referred to above, and after he had 


been required to retire by the authority 


of the Roman ambassadors, as stated 
in-the Notes on ver. 30. This belief 
accords also with all the probabilities 
of the case. Under these circum- 
stances, many commentators have sup- 
posed that this portion of the chapter 
(vers. 40-45) could not refer to Antio- 
chus, and they have applied it to An- 
tichrist, or to the Roman power. Yct 
how forced and unnatural such an 
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whirlwind,* with chariots, and 
with horsemen, and with many 
a Zech. 9. 14. 





application must be, any one can per- 


ceive by examining Newton on the 
Prophecies, pp. 308-315. The ob- 
vious, and perhaps it may be added 
the honest, application of the passage 
must be to Antiochus. This is that 
which would occur to any reader of 
the prophecy; this is that which he 
would obviously hold to be the true 
application; and this is that only 
which would occur to any one, unless 
it were deemed necessary to bend the 
prophecy to accommodate it to the 
lustory. Honesty and fairness, it 
seems to me, require that we should 
understand this as referring to the 
series of events which had been de- 
scribed in the previous portion of the 
chapter, and as designed to state the 
ultimate issue or close of the whole. 
There will be no difficulty in this if 
we may regard these verses (40-45) as 
containing a recapitulation, or a sum- 
ming up of the series of events, with a 
statement of the manner in which they 
would close. If so interpreted all will 
be clear. It will then be a general 
statement of what would occur in re- 
gard to this remarkable transaction 
that would so materially affect the 
interests of religion in Judea, and be 
such an important chapter in the his- 
tory of the world. This summing up, 
moreover, would give occasion to men- 
tion some circumstances in regard to 
the conquests of Antiochus which 
could not so well be introduced in the 
narrative itself, and to present, in few 
words, a summary of all that would 
occur, and to state the manner in 
which all would be terminated. Such 
a summing up, or recapitulation, 1 1s not 
uncommon, and in this way the im- 
pression of the whole would be more 
distinct. With this view, the phrase 
‘<and at the time of the end” (ver. 40) 
would refer, not so much to the “‘time 
of the end” of the reign of Antiochus, 
but to the “time of the end” of the 
whole series of the transactions referred 
to by the angel as recorded ‘in the 
scripture of truth” (ch. x. 21), from 
the time of Darius the Mede (ch. xi. 1) 
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ships; and he shall enter into the 
countries, and shall overflow and 
pass over. 


to the close of the reign of Antiochus 
—a series of events embracing a period 
of some three hundred and fifty years. 
Viewed in reference to this long period, 
the whole reign of Antiochus, which 
was only eleven years, might be re- 


garded as ‘‘the time of the end.” It 
was, indeed, the most disastrous por- 
tion of the whole period, and in this 
chapter it occupies more space than 
all that went before it—for it was to 
be the time of the peculiar and dreadful 
trial of the Hebrew people, but it was 
““the end” of the matter—the winding 
up of the series—the closing of the 
events on which the eye of the angel 


was fixed, and which were so impor- . 


tant to be known beforehand. In 
these verses, therefore (40-45), he 
sums up what would occur in what he 
here calls appropriately ‘‘the time of 
the end”—the period when the pre- 
dicted termination of this series of 
important events should arrive—to 
wit, in the brief and eventful reign of 
Antiochus. §| Shall the king of the 
south. The king of Egypt. See vers. 5, 
6,9. J Push athim. As in the wars 
referred to in the previous verse—in 
endeavouring to expel him from Ccelo- 
Syria and Palestine, and from Egypt 
itself, vers. 25, 29, 30. See Notes on 
those verses. q And the king of the 
north shall come against him. The 
king of Syria—Antiochus. Against 
the ‘king of Egypt. He shall repeat- 
edly invade his lands. See the Notes 
above. Lnke a whirlwind. As if 
he would sweep everything before him. 
This he did when he invaded Egypt; 
when he seized on Memphis, and the 
best portion of the land of Egypt, and 
when he obtained possession of the 
person of Ptolemy. See Notes on 
vers. 25-27. J With chariots, and 
with horsemen, and with many ships. 
All this liter ally occurred in the succes- 
sive invasions of Egypt by Antiochus. 
See the Notes above. ] And he shall 
enter into the countries. Into Celo- 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the ad- 
jacent lands. q And shall. overflow 
and pass over. Like a flood he shall 
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41 He shall enter also into the 
glorious lland,“and many countries 
shall be overthrown; but these 


1 land of delight, or ornament, or goodly land. 


spread his armies over these countries, 
See Notes on ver. 22. 

41, He shall enter also into the glo- 
rious land. Marg., land of delight, 
or ornament, or goodly land, ‘The 
Hebrew is, ‘‘land of ornament ;” that 
is, of beauty, to wit, Palestine, or the 
Holy Land. ‘The same word is used 
in ver. 16. See Notes on that place. 
As to the fact that he would invade 
that land, see Notes on vers. 28, 31-33. 
4] And many countries shall be over- 
thrown. The word cowntries here is 
Bupplied by the translators. The 


Hebrew word nas may denote ‘‘many 


things,” and might refer to cities, 
dwellings, institutions, &c. The mean- 
ing is, that he would produce wide de- 
vastation, which was true of Antiochus, 
when, either personally or by his ge- 
nerals, he invaded the land of Pales- 
tine. See the Notes above. % But 
these shall escape out of his hand, &c. 
Intent on his work in Palestine, and 
having enough there to occupy his at- 
tention, the neighbouring lands of 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon shall not 
be molested by him. The wrath of 
Antiochus was particularly against the 
Jews, and it is not a little remarkable 
that no mention is made of his invad- 
ing these adjacent countries. The 
route which he pursued was to Egypt, 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and though he turned from his course 
to wreak his vengeance on the Jews, 
yet it does not appear that he carried 
his arms farther from the main line of 
his march. Antiochus was principally 
engaged with the Egyptians and the 
Romans; he was also engaged with 
the Jews, for Palestine had been the 
battle-field—the main place and object 
of contention between the king of Sy- 
ria and the king of Egypt. Moab, 
and Edom, and Ammon were compa- 
ratively remote from the scene of con- 
flict, and were left unmolested. It 
would seem most probable, also, that 
these nations were friendly to Anti- 
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shall escape out of his hand, even 
Edom, ? and Moab, and the chief 
of the children of Ammon. 


a vers. 16, 45. @ Isa. 11. 14, 15. 


ochus, and were in alliance with him, 
or at least it is certain that they were 
hostile to the Jews, which, for the 
purposes of Antiochus, amounted to 
the same thing. Judas Maccabeus is 
represented as engaged with them in 
war, and consequently they must have 
either been in alliance with Antiochus, 
or in some other way promoting his 
interests. See 1 Mace. iv. 61; v. 3, 
6-9. These countries were, therefore, 
in fact, secure from the invasions of 
Antiochus, and so far the prophecy 
was literally fulfilled. It may be 
added (a), that no occurrence since 
that time has taken place to which 
the prophecy can with propriety be 
applied ; and (0), that no natural sa- 
gacity could have foreseen this, and 
that, therefore, if the prediction was 
uttered before the days of Antiochus, 
it must have been the result of Divine 
inspiration. As to the former of these 
remarks (a), if any one is desirous of 
seeing how forced and unnatural must 
be any attempt to apply this to any 
other times than those of Antiochus, 
he has only to consult Bishop Newton 
on the Prophecies (pp. 811-313), who 
explains it as referring to the Ottoman 
empire, and to the fact that though 
the Turks have been able to take Je- 
rusalem, they have never been able to 
subdue the Arabians, the Moabites, or 
the Ammonites. Aleppo, Damascus, 
and Gaza, says he, were forced to sub- 
mit, but these other places ‘‘ escaped 
out of the hands” of the Turks. <As 
to the other remark (0), if one, writing 
after the events, had intended to give 
a brief and striking view of what An- 
tiochus did, he could not find better 
language to express it than to say in 
the words of the passage before us, 
‘*He shall enter also into the glorious 
land, and many countries shall be 
overthrown ; but these shall escape out 
of his hand, even Edom, and Moab, 
and the chief of the children of Am- 
mon.” But it is clear that there is no 


natural sagacity by which this could 
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42 He shall ! stretch forth his 
hand also upon the countries; and 
the land of Egypt shall not escape. 

43 But he shall have power 


1 send forth. 


be foreseen. There was nothing in 
the character of those nations, or in the 
nature of the case, which would lead 
one to anticipate it—for the presump- 
tion would be, that if a desolating war 
were waged on Palestine bya cruel con- 
queror, his ravages would be extended 
to the neighbouring countries also. 

42. He shall stretch forth his hand 
also wpon the countries. Marg., send 
forth. Significant of war and con- 
quest. ‘The idea is, that he would be 
an invader of foreign lands—a charac- 
teristic which it is not necessary to 
show appertained to Antiochus. 4 And 
the land of Egypt shall not escape. 
Moab and Edom, and the land of Am- 
mon would escape, but Egypt would not. 
We have seen in the exposition of this 
chapter (Notes on vers, 25-28) that he, 
in fact, subdued Memphis and the best 
portions of Egypt, and even obtained 
possession of the person of the king. 

43. But he shall have power over the 
treasures of gold and of silver. See 
Notes on ver. 28. Having seized 
upon the most important places in 
Egypt, and having possession of the 
person of the king, he would, of course, 
have the wealth of Egypt at his dis- 
posal, and would return to his land 
laden with spoils. | And over all the 
precious things of Egypt. The rich 
lands, the public buildings, the con- 
tents of the royal palace, the works of 
art, andthe monuments, and books, and 
implements of war. All these would, 
- of course, be at the disposal of the con- 
queror. 4] And the Libyans. The 
word Libyans, in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, 1s everywhere joined with the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians. They are 
supposed to have been a people of 
Egyptian origin, and their country 
bordered on Egypt in the west. See 
Tanner’s Ancient Atlas. A conquest 
of Egypt was almost in itself a con- 
quest of Libya. “| And the Ethiopians. 
Heb., Cushites—a»w>. On the general 
meaning of the word Cush or Hthiopia 
in the Scriptures, see Noteson Isa, xi, 
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over the treasures of gold and of 
silver, and over all the precious 
things of Egypt; and the Libyans 
and the Ethiopians shall be at his 
steps. 


ll. The reference here, undoubtedly, 
is to the African Cush or Ethiopia, 
which bounded Egypt on the south. 
This country comprehended not only 
Ethiopia above Syene and the Cata- 
racts, but likewise Thebais or Upper 
Egypt. A subjugation of Egypt would 
be, in fact, almost a conquest of this 
land. 4] Shall be at his steps. Ge- 
senius renders this, ‘‘in his company.” 
The word means properly step, or walk. 
Comp. Psa. xxxvii. 23 ; Prov. xx. 24. 
The Vulgate renders this, ‘‘ And he 
shall pass also through Libya and 
Ethiopia.” The Greek, ‘‘and he 
shall have power over all the secret 
treasures of gold and of silver, and 
over all the desirable things of Egypt, 
and of the Libyans, and of the Ethio- 
pians, in their strongholds.” Lengerke 
renders it, ‘‘And the Libyans and 
Ethiopians shall follow his steps.” The 
proper sense of the Hebrew would be, 
that they accompanied him ; that they 
marched with him or followed him ; 
and the phrase would be applicable 
either to those who were allies, or who 
were led captive. The more probable 
idea would be that they were allies, or 
were associated with him, than that 
they were captives. I do not know 
that there are any distinct historical 
facts which show the truth of what is 
here predicted respecting Antiochus, 
but it cannot be considered as improb- 
able that the prophecy was fulfilled ; for 
(a), as already observed, these nations, 
naturally allied to Egypt as being a 
part of the same people, bounded 
Egypt on the west and on the south ; 
(0) in the days of Ezekiel (Ezekiel xxx. 
4, 5), we find that they were actually 
confederated with Egypt in a “‘league,’”” 
and that the calamity which fell upon 
Keypt, also fell directly upon Ethiopia 
and Libya ; and (c) the possession of 
Egypt, therefore, would be naturally 
followed with the subjugation of these 
places, or it might be presumed that 
they would seek the alliance and friend- 
ship of one who had subdued it. 
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44 But tidings out of the east | 


and out of the north shall trouble 
him: therefore he shall go forth 


44, But tidings out of the east and 
out of the north shall trouble him. Shall 
disturb him, or alarm him. That is, 
he will hear something from those 
quarters that will disarrange all his 
other plans, or that will summon him 
forth in his last and final expedition— 
on that expedition in which ‘‘he will 
come to his end” (ver. 45), or which 
will be the end of this series of histori- 
cal events. ‘The reference here is to 
the winding up of this series of trans- 
actions, and, according to the view 

-taken on ver. 40 (see Notes on that 
place), it is not necessary to suppose 
that this would happen immediately 
after what is stated in ver. 43, but 
it is rather to be regarded as a state- 
ment of what would occur én the end, 
or of the manner in which the per- 
son here referred to would finally come 
to an end, or in which these events 
would be closed. Asa matter of fact, 
Antiochus, as will be seen in the Notes 
on ver. 45, was called forth in a war- 
like expedition by tidings or reports 
from Parthia and Armenia — regions 
lying to the east and the north, and it 
was in this expedition that he lost his 
life, and that this series of historical 
events was closed. lLengerke says, 
Antiochus assembled an army to take 
vengeance on the Jews, who, after the 
close of the unfortunate campaign in 
Egypt, rose up, under the Maccabees, 
against Antiochus, 1 Mace. iii. 10, seq. 
Then the intelligence that the Parthians 
in the east, and the Armenians in the 
north, had armed themselves for war 
against him, alarmed him. So Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 8) says [Antiochus Judeis], 
Demere superstitionem et mores Gre- 
corum dare adimxus, quominus teterri- 
mam gentem im melius mutaret, Par- 
thorum bello prohibitus est, nam ea 
tempestate Arsaces defecerat. In the 
year 147 B.c., Antiochus went on the 
expedition to Persia and Armenia, on 
the return from which he died. The 
occasions for this were these: (a) Ar- 
taxias, the king of Armenia, who was 
his vassal, had revolted from him, and 
(>) he sought to replenish his exhausted 
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with great fury to destroy, and 
utterly to make away many. 
45 And he shall plant the taber- 





treasury, that he might wage the war 
with Judas Maccabeus. See 1 Macc. 
ii, 27-37: Jos. Anti be siioehnaeae 
§2; Appian, Syriac. xlvi. 80; Por- 
phyry, in Jerome, in loc. 4 Therefore 
he shall go forth with great fury to 
destroy, &c. Great fury at the revolt 
of Artaxias, and especially at this junc- 
ture when he was waging war with the 
Jews ; and great fury at the Jews, with 
a determination to obtain the means 
utterly to destroy them. 1 Mace. iii. 
27: *‘Now when king Antiochus heard 
these things [the successes of Judas 
Maccabeus ], he was full of indignation.” 
In every way his wrath was kindled. 
He was enraged against the Jews on 
account of their success; he was en- 
raged against Artaxias for revolting 
from him; he was enraged because his 
treasury was exhausted, and he had 
not the means of prosecuting the war. 
In this mood of mind he crossed the 
Euphrates (1 Mace. iii. 37) to prosecute 
the war in the East, and, as it is said 
here, ‘‘utterly to make away many.” 
Everything conspired to kindle his fury, 
and in this state of mind, he went forth 
on his last expedition to the Hast. No- 
thing, in fact, could better describe the 
state of mind of Antiochus than the lan- 
guage here used by the angel to Daniel. 

45. And he shall plant the tabernactes 
of his palace. The royal tents; the 
military tents of himself and his court. 
Oriental princes, when they went forth 
even in war, marched in great state, 
with a large retinue of the officers of 
their court, and often with their wives 
and concubines, and with all the ap- 
pliances of luxury. Comp. the account 
of the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
or of the camp of Darius, as taken by 
Alexander the Great. The military 
stations of Antiochus, therefore, in this 
march, would be, for a time, the resi- 
dence of the court, and would be dis- 
tinguished for as great a degree of 
royal luxury as the circumstances 
would allow. At the same time, they 
would consist of tabernacles or tents, 
as those stations were not designed to 
be permanent. The meaning is, that 
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nacles of his palace between the 
seas in the ! glorious holy moun- 


lor, goodly ; Heb. mountain of delight of holiness. 


the royal temporary residence in this 
expedition, and previous to the close 
—the end of the whole matter, that is, 
the death of Antiochus—would be in 
the mountain here referred to. 4 Be- 
tween the seas. That is, between some 
seas in the ‘“‘east,” or ‘‘ north”—for 
it was by tidings from the east and 
north that he would be disturbed and 
summoned forth, ver. 44. We are, 
therefore, most naturally to look for 
this place in one of those quarters. 
The fact was, that he had two objects 
in view—the one was to put down the 
revolt in Armenia, and the other to 
replenish his exhausted treasury from 
. Persia. The former would be naturally 
that which he would first endeavour 
to accomplish, for if he suffered the 
revolt to proceed, it might increase to 
such an extent that it would be im- 
possible to subdue it. Besides, he 
would not be likely to go to Persia 
when there was a formidable insurrec- 
tion in his rear, by which he might be 
harassed either in Persia, or on his 
return. Itis most probable, therefore, 
that he would first quell the rebellion 
in Armenia on his way to Persia, and 
that the place here referred to where 
he would pitch his royal tent, and 
where he would end his days, would 
be some mountain where he would en- 
camp before he reached the confines of 
Persia. There have been various con- 
jectures as to the place here denoted by 
the phrase ‘‘between the seas,” and 
much speculation has been employed to 
determine the preciselocation. Jerome 
renders it, ‘‘And he shall pitch his 
tent in Apadno between the seas”— 
regarding the word which our transla- 





tors have rendered his palaces (3728) 


as a proper name denoting a place. So 
the Greek, t¢adavq. The Syriac renders 
it, ‘‘in a plain, between the sea and 
the mountain.” Theodoret takes it for 
a place near Jerusalem ; Jerome says 
it was near Nicopolis, which was’ for- 
merly called Emmaus, where the moun- 
tainous parts of Judea began to rise, 
and that it lay between the Dead Sea 


—re 
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tain ; yet “he shall come to his end, 
and none shall help him. 
a 2 Thess. 2. 8. 


on the east, and the Mediterranean 


on the west, where he supposes that 
Antichrist will pitch his tent; Por- 
phyry and Calmet place it between 
the two rivers, the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes—the latter supposing it means 
“‘Padan of two rivers,” that is, some 
place in Mesopotamia; and Dr. Good- 
win supposes that the British Isles 
are intended, ‘‘which so eminently 
stand ‘between the seas.’” Prof. 
Stuart understands this of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and that the idea is, that 
the encampment of Antiochus was in 
some situation between this sea and 
Jerusalem, mentioned here as ‘‘the 
holy and beautiful mountain.” So far 
as the phrase here used— ‘‘between the 
seas”’—is concerned, there can be no 
difficulty. It might be applied to any 
place lying between two sheets of 
water, as the country between the Dead 
Sea andthe Mediterranean, orthe Dead 
Sea, and Persian Gulf; or the Caspian 
and Euxine Seas; or the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, for there is 
nothing in the language to determine 
the exact locality. There is no reason 


for taking the word 43z8 (apadno) as 


a proper name—the literal meaning of 
it being tent or tabernacle; and the 
simple idea in the passage is, that the 
transaction here referred to—the event 
which would close this series, and 
which would constitute the “end” of 
these affairs —would occur in some 
mountainous region situated between 
two seas or bodies of water. Any such 
place, so far as the meaning of the 
word is concerned, would correspond 
with this prophecy. 4] Jn the glorious 
holy mountain. That is, this would 
occur (a) in amountain, or in a moun- 
tainous region ; and (0) it would be a 
mountain to which the appellation 
here used—‘‘ glorious holy ”—would 
be properly given. The most obvious 
application of this phrase, it cannot 
be doubted, would be Jervsalem, as 
being the ‘‘holy mountain,” or ‘ the 
mountain of holiness,” and as the place 
which the word “glorious” ("a:) would 
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most naturally suggest. Comp. vers. 
16, 41. Bertholdt and Dereser propose 
a change in the text here, and under- 
stand it as signifying that ‘‘he would 
pitch his tent, between a sea and a 
mountain, and would seize upon a 


temple (wyp) there.” But there is 


no authority for so changing the text. 
Rosenmiiller, whom Lengerke follows, 
renders it, ‘‘ between some sea and the 
glorious holy mountain ;’ Lengerke 
supposes that the meaning is, that Au- 
tiochus, on his return from Egypt, and 
before he went to Persia, ‘ pitched his 
tents in that region, somewhere along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, for 
the purpose of chastising the Jews,” 
and that this is the reference here. 
But this, as well as the proposed read- 
ing of Dereser and Bertholdt, is a 
forced interpretation. Gesenius (Lez.) 
supposes that the phrase means, 
‘‘mount of holy beauty,” ¢.¢., Mount 
Sion. There are some things which 
are clear, and which the honest prin- 
ciples of interpretation demand in 
this passage, such as the following: 
(a) What is here stated was to occur 
after the rumour from the east and the 
north (ver. 44) should call forth the 
person here referred to on this expedi- 
tion. (b) It would not be long before 
his ‘‘end,”—before the close of the 
series, and would be connected with 
that; or would be the place where that 
would occur. (c) It would be on some 
mountainous region, to which the ap- 
pellation ‘glorious holy” might with 
propriety be applied. The only ques- 
tion of difficulty is, whether it is neces- 
sary to interpret this of Jerusalem, or 
whether it may be applied to some 
other mountainous region where it may 
be supposed Antiochus ‘“‘ pitched his 
tents” on his last expedition to the 
East, and near the close of his life. 
Jerome renders this, Supermontem in- 
clytum et sanctum; the Greek, “on 
the holy mountain Sabaein”—caBaely. 
The Syriac, ‘‘in a plain, between a 
sea and a mountain, and shall preserve 
his sanctuary.” The deteral meaning 
of the passage may be thus expressed, 
‘‘on a mountain of beauty that is holy 
or sacred.” The essential things are, 
(a) that it would be on a mountain, 
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or in a mountainous region ; (0) that 
this mountain would be celebrated or 
distinguished for beauty—*ax%—that 


is, for the beauty of its situation, or 
the beauty of its scenery, or the beauty 
of its structures—or that it should be 
regarded as beautiful ; (c) that it would 
be held as sacred or holy—wzj>—that 


is, as sacred to religion, or regarded as 
a holy place, or a place of worship. 
Now it is true that this language might 
be applied to Mount Sion, for that was 
a mountain ; it was distinguished for 
beauty, or was so regarded by those 
who dwelt there (comp. Psa. xviii. 2) ; 
and it was holy, as being the place 
where the worship of God was cele- 
brated. But it is also true, that, 
so far as the language is concerned, it 
might be applied to any other moun- 
tain or mountainous region that was 
distinguished for beauty, and that was 
regarded as sacred, or in any way con- 
secrated to religion. I see no objec- 
tion, therefore, to the supposition, 


that this may be understood of some | 


mountain or elevated spot which was 
held as sacred to religion, or where a 
temple was reared for worship, and 
hence it may have referred to some 
mountain, in the vicinity of some tem- 
ple dedicated to idol worship, where 
Antiochus would pitch his tent for the 
purpose of rapine and plunder. {| Yet 
he shall come to his end. Evidently 
in the expedition referred to, and in 
the vicinity referred to. Though he 
had gone full of wrath; and though 
he was preparing to wreak his ven- 
geance on the people of God; and 
though he had every prospect of suc- 
cess in the enterprise, yet he would 
come to an end there, or would die. 
This would be the end of his career, 
and would be at the same time the end 
of that series of calamities that the 
The assurance is 
more than once given (vers. 27, 35); 
that there was an ‘‘ appointed” time 
during which these troubles would con- 


tinue, or that there would be an 


‘“end” of them at the appointed time, 
and the design was, that when these 
inflictions came upon the Jews they 
should be permitted to comfort them- 
selves with the assurance that they 
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would have a termination—that is, 
that the institutions of religion in their 
land would not be utterly overthrown. 
{| And none shall help him. None 
shall save his life; none shall rescue 
him out of his danger, That is, he 
would certainly die, and his plans of 
evil would thus be brought to a close. 

The question now is, whether this 
can be applied to the closing scenes in 
the life of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
materials for writing the life of An- 
tiochus are indeed scanty, but there 
is little doubt as to the place and man- 
ner of his death. According to all 
the accounts, he received intelligence 
of the success of the Jewish arms 
under Judas Maccabeus, and the over- 


- throw of the Syrians, at Elymais or 


Persepolis (2 Macc. ix. 2), in Persia ; 
and as he was detained there by an 
insurrection of the people, occasioned 
by his robbing the celebrated Temple 
of Diana (Jos. Ant. b. xii. ch. ix. $1), 
in which his father, Antiochus the 
Great, lost his life; his vexation was 
almost beyond endurance. He set out 
on his return with a determination to 
make every possible effort to extermi- 
nate the Jews; but during his journey 
he was attacked by a disease, in which 
he suffered excessive pain, and was 
tormented by the bitterest anguish of 
conscience, on account of his sacrilege 
and other crimes. He finally died at 
Tabee in Paratacene, on the frontiers 
of Persia and Babylon, in the year 
163 B.C, after a reign of eleven years. 
See the account of his wretched death 
in 2 Macc. ix.; Jos. Antig. b. xii. 
ch. ix.; § 1; Prideaux, Con. iii. pp. 
272, 273; Polybius in Hucerpta Va- 
lesit de Virtutibus et Vitiis, xxxi., and 
Appian, Syriac. xlvi. 80. Now this 
account agrees substantially with the 
prediction in the passage before us in 
the following respects:—(a) The cir- 
cumstances which called him forth. It 
was on accountof ‘‘tidings” or rumours 
out of the east and north that he went 
on this last expedition. (6) The place 
specified where the last scenes would 
occur, ‘‘ between the seas.” Any one 
has only to look on a map of the East- 
ern hemisphere to see that the ancient 
Persepolis, the capital of Persia, where 
the rumour of the success of the Jews 
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reached him which induced him to 
return, is ‘‘ between the seas’—the 
Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf— 
lying not far from midway between 
the two. (c) The ‘‘glorious holy moun- 
tain,” or, as the interpretation above 
proposed would render it, ‘‘ the moun- 
tain of beauty,” sacred to religion or 
to worship. (1.) The whole region was 
mountainous. (2.) It is not unlikely 
that a temple would be raised on a 
mountain or elevated place, for this 
was the almost universal custom 
among the ancients, and it may be 
assumed as not improbable, that the 
temple of Diana, at Elymais, or Per- 
sepolis, which Antiochus robbed, and 
where he ‘‘ pitched his tent,” was on 
such a place. Such a place would 
be regarded as ‘‘ holy,” and would be 
spoken of as ‘fan ornament,” or as 
beautiful, for this was the language 
which the Hebrews were accustomed 
to apply to a place of worship. I sup- 
pose, therefore, that the reference is 
here to the closing scene in the life of 
Antiochus, and that the account in the 
prophecy agrees in the most striking 
manner with the facts of history, and 
consequently that it is not necessary 
to look to any other events for a ful- 
filment, or to suppose that it has any 
secondary and ultimate reference to 
what would occur in far-distant years. 

In view of this exposition, we may 
see the force of the opinion maintained 
by Porphyry, that this portion of the 
book of Daniel must have been written 
after the events occurred. He could 
not but see, as any one can now, the 
surprising accuracy of the statements 
of the chapter, and their applicability 
to the events of history as they had 
actually occurred; and seeing this, 
there was but one of two courses to be 
taken—either to admit the inspiration 
of the book, or to maintain that it was 
written ajter the events. He chose 
the latter alternative; and, so far as 
can be judged from the few fragments 
which we have of his work in the com- 
mentary of Jerome on this book, he did 
it solely on the ground of the accuracy 
of the description. He referred to no 
external evidence; he adduced no his- 
torical proofs that the book was written 
subsequent to the events; but he main- 
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tained simply that an account so minute 
and exact could not have been written 
before the events, and that the very 
accuracy of the alleged predictions, and 
their entire agreement with history, 
was full demonstration that they were 
written after. The testimony of Por- 
phyry, therefore, may be allowed to be 
a sufficient proof of the correspondence 
of this portion of the book of Daniel 
with the facts of history; and if the 
book was written before the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the evidence is 
clear of its inspiration, for no man will 
seriously maintain that these historic 
events could be drawn out, with so 
much particularity of detail, by any 
naturalskill, three hundred and seventy 
years before they occurred, as must 
have been the case if written by Daniel. 
Human sagacity does not extend its 
vision thus far into the future with the 
power of foretelling the fates of king- 
doms, and giving in detail the lives and 
fortunes of individual men. Hither the 
infidel must dispose of the testimony 
that Daniel lived and wrote at the time 
alleged, or, as an honest man, he should 
admit that he was inspired. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ANALYSIS OF THE CHAPTER. 


There are several general remarks 
which may be made respecting this, the 
closing chapter of the book of Daniel. 

I. It is a part, or a continuation of 
the general prophecy or vision which 
was commenced in ch, x., and which 
embraces the whole of the eleventh 
chapter. Except for the length of the 
prophecy there should have been no 
division whatever, and it should be 
read as a continuous whole; or if a 
division were desirable, that which was 


made by Cardinal Hugo in the 13th. 


century, and which occurs in our trans- 
lation of the Bible, is one of the most 
unhappy. On every account, and for 
every reason, the division should have 
been at the close of the fourth verse of 
this chapter, and the first four verses 
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vious portion. That the beginning of 


this chapter is a continuation of the | 
address of the angel to Daniel, is plain 


from a mere glance. The address ends 


at ver. 4; and then commences a col- | 
loquy between two angels who appear | 
in the vision, designed to cast further | 


light on what had been said. It will 


contribute to a right understanding of | 
this chapter to remember, that it is a | 
part of the one vision or prophecy | 


which was commenced in ch, x., and 
that the whole three chapters (x., xi., 
xii.) should be read together. If ch. 
xi., therefore, refers to the historical 
events connected with the reign of 
Antiochus, and the troubles under him, 
it would seem to be plain that this does 


also, and that the angel meant to de- 
signate the time when these troubles | 
would close, and the indications by | 
which it might be known that they | 


were about to come to an end. 

IT. At the same time that this is 
true, it must also be admitted that the 
language which is used is such as is 
applicable to other events, and that it 
supposed that there was a belief in the 
doctrines to which that language would 
be naturally applied. It is not such 
language as would have been origin- 
ally employed to describe the historical 


transactions respecting the persecutions | 


under Antiochus, nor unless the doc- 


trines which are obviously conveyed | 
by that language were understood and | 


believed. I refer here to the state- 


ments respecting the resurrection of | 
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the dead and of the future state. This | 


language is found particularly in ver, 
2, 3: “And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt. And 
they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament ; and they 
that turn many to righteousness, as 


should have been attached to the pre-|the stars for ever and ever.” This 
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language is appropriate to express such 
doctrines as the following: (a) that of 
the resurrection of the dead—or a being 
raised up out of the dust of the earth ; 
(b) that of retribution after the resur- 
rection: a part being raised to ever- 
lasting life, and a part to everlasting 
shame; (c) that of the eternity of 
future retribution, or the eternity of 
rewards and punishments: awaking 
to everlasting life, and to everlasting 
shame ; (d) that of the high honoursand 
rewards of those who would be engaged 
in doing good, or of that portion of 
mankind who would be instrumental 
in turning the wicked from the paths 
of sin: “they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever.” It is impossible to con- 
ceive that this language would have 
been used unless these doctrines were 
known and believed, and unless it be 
supposed that they were so familiar 
that it would be readily understood. 
Whatever may have been the particular 
thing to which it was applied by the 
angel, it is such language as could have 
been intelligible only where there was 
a belief of these doctrines, and it may, 
therefore, be set down as an indication 
of a prevalent belief in the time of 
Daniel on these-subjects. Such would 
be understood now if thesame language 
were used by us, to whatever we might 
apply it, for it would not be employed 
unless there was a belief of the truth 
of the doctrines which it is naturally 
adapted to convey. 

III. If the angel intended, there- 
fore, primarily to refer to events that 
would occur in the time of Antiochus 
—to the arousing of many to defend 
their country, as if called from the 
dust of the earth, or to their being 
summoned by Judas Maccabeus from 
caves and fastnesses, ana to the 
honour to which many of them might 
be raised, and the shame and con- 
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tempt which would await others, it 
seems difficult to doubt that the mind 
of the speaker, at the same time, 
glanced onward to higher doctrines, 
and that it was the intention of the 
angel to bring into view far-distant 
events, of which these occurrences 
might be regarded as an emblem, and 
that he meant to advert to what would 
literally occur in the time of the Macca- 
bees as a beautiful and striking illus- 
tration of more momentous and glori- 
ous scenes when the earth should give 
up its dead, and when the final judg- 
ment should occur, On these scenes, 
perhaps, the mind of the angel ulti- 
mately rested, and a prominent part 
of the design of the entire vision may 
have been to bring them into view, 
and to direct the thoughts of the pious 
onward, far beyond the troubles and 
the triumphs in the days of the Mac- 
cabees, to the time when the dead 
should arise, and when the retribu- 
tions of eternity should occur. It 
was no uncommon thing among the 
prophets to allow the eye to glance 
from one object to another lying in 
the same range of vision, or having 
such points of resemblance that the 
one would suggest the other; and it 
often happened, that a description 
which commenced with some natural 
event terminated in some more impor- 
tant spiritual truth, to which that 
event had a resemblance, and which 
it’ was adapted to suggest. Comp. 
Intro. to Isaiah, § vir. 3. (8) (4) (5). 
Three things occur often in such a 
case: (1) language is employed in 
speaking of what is to take place, 
which is derived from the secondary 
and remote event, and which natu- 
rally suggests that; (2) ideas are in- 
termingled in the description which 
are appropriate to the secondary 
event only, and which should be un- 
derstood as applicable to that; and 
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(8) the description which was com- 
menced with refererfce to one event or 
class of events, often passes over en- 
tirely, and terminates on the secondary 
and ultimate events. This point will 
be more particularly examined on the 
Notes on the chapter. 

IV. The contents of the chapter are 
as follows :— 

(1.) The concluding statement of 
what would occur at the time referred 
to in the previous chapter, ver. 1-3. 
This statement embraces many par- 
ticulars : that Michael, the guardian 
angel, would stand up in behalf of the 
people; that there would be great 
trouble, such as there had not been 
since the time when the nation began 
to exist; that there would be deliver- 
ance for all whose names were re- 
corded in the book; that there would 
be an awakening of those who slept in 
the dust—some coming to life and 
honour, and some to shame and dis- 
honour; and that distinguished glory 
would await those who turned many 
to righteousness. 

(2.) At this stage of the matter, all 
having been disclosed that the angel 
purposed to reveal, Daniel is com- 
manded to shut and seal the book; 
yet with the encouragement held out 
that more would yet be known on the 
subject, ver. 4. The matter was evi- 
dently involved still in mystery, and 
there were many points on which it 
could not but be desired that there 
should be fuller information—points 
relating to the time when these things 
would happen, and a more particular 
account of the full meaning of what 
had been predicted, &c. On these 


points it is clear that many questions 
might be asked, and it is probable that 
the mind of Daniel would be left still 
in perplexity in regard to them. To 
meet this state of mind, the angel says 
to Daniel that ‘‘many would run to 
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and fro, and that knowledge would be 
increased ;” that is, that by intercourse 
with one another in future times; by 
spreading abroad the knowledge al- 
ready obtained ; by diffusing informa- 
tion, and by careful inquiry, those of 
coming ages would obtain much clearer 
views on these points; or, in other 
words, that time, and the intercourse 
of individuals and nations, would clear 
up the obscurities of prophecy. 

(3.) In this state of perplexity, Da- 
niel looked and saw two other person- 
ages standing on the two sides of the 
river, and between them and the angel 
who had conversed with Daniel a col- 
loquy or conversation ensues, respect- 
ing the time necessary to accomplish 
these things, ver. 5-7. They are in- 
troduced as interested in the inquiry 
as to the time of the continuance of 
these things—that is, how long it 
would be to the end of these wonders, 
These were evidently angels also, and 
they are represented (a) as ignorant of 
the future—a circumstance which we 
must suppose toexist among theangels; 
and (0) as feeling a deep interest in the 
transactions which were to occur, and 
the period when it might be expected 
they would have their completion. To 
this natural inquiry, the angel who 
had conversed with Daniel gives a 
solemn answer (ver. 7), that the period 
would be ‘‘a time, and times, and an 
half ;” and that all these things would 
be accomplished, when he to whom re- 
ference was made had finished his pur- 
pose of scattering the holy people. 

(4.) Daniel, perplexed and over- 
whelmed with these strange predic- 
tions, hearing what was said about the 
time, but not understanding it, asks 
with intense interest when the end of 
these things should be, ver. 8. He 
had heard the reply of the angel, but 
it conveyed no idea to his mind. He 
was deeply solicitous to look into the 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ND at that time shall ¢Mi- 
chael stand up, the great prince 





future, and to ascertain when these 
events would end, and what would be 
their termination. The answer to his 
anxious, earnest inquiry, is contained 
in vers. 9-13, and embraces several 
points—giving some further informa- 
tion, but still evidently designed to 
leave the matter obscure in many re- 
spects. (a) The matter was sealed 
‘up, and his question could not be defi- 
nitely answered, ver. 9. When the 
time of the end should come, it is im- 
plied the matter would be clearer, and 
might be understood, but that all had 
been communicated substantially that 
could be. (6) A statement is made 
(ver. 10) of the general result of the 
trials on two classes of persons: the 
things that would occur would tend to 
make the righteous more holy, but the 
wicked would continue to do wickedly, 
notwithstanding all these heavy judg- 
ments. The latter too would, when 
these events took place, fail to under- 
stand their design; but the former 
would obtain a just view of them, 
and would be made wiser by them. 
Time, to the one class, would disclose 
the meaning of the Divine dealings, 
and they would comprehend them ; to 
the other they would still be dark and 
unintelligible. (c) A statement is, how- 
ever, made as to the tame when these 
things would be accomplished, but 
still so obscure as to induce the angel 
himself to say to Daniel that he must 
go his way till the end should be, 
vers. 11-18. Two periods of time are 
mentioned, both different from the one 
in ver. 7. In one of them (ver. 11) 
it is said that from the time when the 
daily sacrifice should be taken away, 
and the abomination that maketh de- 


solate should be set up, would be a 
Dantet II. 
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which standeth for the children of 
thy people; and there shall be a 
ach.10.13,21; Jude9. 5 Matt. 24, 21. 





thousand two hundred and ninety days. 
In the other (ver. 12) it is said that he 
would be blessed or happy who should 
reach a certain period mentioned—a 
thousand three hundred and thirty-five 
days. What these different periods of 
time refer to will of course be the sub- 


ject of inquiry in the Notes on the 


chapter. (d) The whole closes, there- 
fore (ver. 13), with a direction to Da- 
niel that, for the present, he should 
go his way. Nothing additional would 
be disclosed. Time would reveal more ; 
time would explain all. Meanwhile 
there is an assurance given that, as for 
himself, he would have ‘‘rest,” and 
would ‘stand in his lot at the end of 
the days.” ‘This seems to be a gra- 
cious assurance to him that he had no- 
thing to fear from these troubles per- 
sonally, and that whatever should 
come, he would have peace, and would 
occupy the position in future times 
which was due to him. His lot would 
be happy and peaceful ; his name would 
be honoured; his salvation would be 
secured. It seems to be implied that, 
with this pledge, he ought to allow his 
mind to be calm, and not suffer him- 
self to be distressed because he could 
not penetrate the future, and foresee 
all that was to occur; and the truth, 
therefore, with which the book closes 
is, that, having security about our 
own personal salvation—or having no 
ground of solicitude respecting that— 
or having that matter made safe—we 
should calmly commit all events to 
God, with the firm conviction that in 
his owntime his purposes will be accom- 
plished, and that being then under- 
stood, he will be seen to be worthy of 
confidence and praise. 


1, And at that time. At the period 
R 
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time of trouble, such as never was 
since there was a nation even to 
that same time: and at that time 


a Jer. 30.7; Rom. 11. 26. 


referred to in the preceding chapter. 


The fair construction of the passage 
demands this interpretation, and if 
that refers to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
then what is here said must also; and 
we are to look for the direct and im- 
mediate fulfilment of this prediction in 
something that occurred under him, 
however it may be supposed to have 
an ultimate reference to other and more 
remote events. The phrase ‘‘at that 
time,” however, does not limit what is 


here said to any one part of his life, or 


to his death, but to the general period 
referred to in the time of his reign. 
That reign was but eleven years, and 
the fulfilment must be found some- 
where during that period. ] Shall 
Michael. On the meaning of this word, 
and the being here referred to, see 
Notes on ch. x. 13. 9] Stand up. That 
is, he shall interpose; he shall come 
forth to render aid. This does not 
mean necessarily that he would visibly 
appear, but that he would im fact in- 
terpose. In the time of great distress 
and trouble, there would be super- 
natural or angelic aid rendered to the 
people of God. No man can prove 
that this would not be so, nor is there 
any inherent improbability in the sup- 
position that good angels may be em- 
ployed to render assistance in the time 
of trouble. Comp. Notes onch. x. 13. 
“| The great prince which standeth for 
the children of thy people. See Notes 
as above on ch, x. 13. The meaning 
is, that he had the affairs of the He- 
brew people, or the people of God, es- 
pecially under his protection, or he was 
appointed to-watch over them. ‘This 
doctrine is in accordance with the no- 
tions that prevailed at that time; and 
no one can demonstrate that it is not 
true. ‘There is no authority for apply- 
ing this to the Messiah, as many have 
done, for the term Michael is not else- 
where given to him, and all that the 
language fairly conveys is met by the 
other supposition. The simple meaning 
is, that he who was the guardian angel 
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[B.C. 534. 


thy @ people shall be delivered, 
every one that shall be found 
written 4 in the book. 


b Rev. 13. 8. 


to watch over its interests, would at 


that time of great trouble interpose 
and render aid. | And there shall be 
a time of trouble. Under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. See Notes on ch. xi. 
21-45. Comp. the books of the Mac- 
cabees, passim. J Such as never was 
since there was a nation even to that 
same time. This might be construed 
with reference to the Jewish nation, as 
meaning that the trouble would be 
greater than any that had occurred 
during its history. But it may also 
be taken, as our translators understand 
it, in a more general sense, as referring 
to any or all nations. In either sense 
it can hardly be considered as the 
language of hyperbole. ‘The troubles 
that came upon the land under the 
persecutions of Antiochus probably 
surpassed any that the Hebrew nation 
ever experienced, nor could it be shown 
that, for the same period of time, they 
weresurpassed among any other people. 
The Saviour has employed this language 
as adapted to express the intensity of 
the trials which would be brought upon 
the Jews by the Romans (Matt. xxiv. 
21), but he does not say that as used 
in Daniel it had reference originally 
to that event. It was language ap- 
propriate to express the thought which 
he wished to convey, and he, therefore, 
so employed it. {j And at that time. 
When these troubles are at their height. 
| Thy people shall be delivered. To 
wit, by the valour and virtues of the 
Maccabees. See the accounts in the 
books of the Maccabees. Comp. Pri- 
deaux, Con. iii. 257, seq. “| Avery 
one that shall be found written in the 
book. Whose names are enrolled ; that 
is, enrolled as among the living. The 
idea is, that a register was made of the 
names of those who were to be spared, 
to wit, by God, or by the angel, and 
that all whose names were so recorded 
would be preserved. Those not so en- 
rolled would be cut off under the per- 
secutions of Antiochus. The language 
here does not refer tothe book of eternal 


of that nation, or who was appointed ! life or salvation, nor is it implied that 
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2 And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life,¢ and some 


they who would thus be preserved 
would necessarily be saved, but to their 
preservation from death and persecu- 
tion, as if their names were recorded 
in a book, or were enrolled. We fre- 
quently meet with similar ideas in the 
Scriptures. The idea is, of course, 
poetical, butit expresses with sufficient 
clearness the thought that there was a 
Divine purpose in regard to them, and 
_ that there was a definite number whom 
God designed to keep alive, and that 
these would be delivered from those 
troubles, while many others would be 
cut off. Comp. Notes on ch. x. 21. 
2. And many of them. The natural 
and obvious meaning of the word many 


(8°37) here is, that a large portion of 


the persons referred to would thus 
awake, but not all. So we should un- 
derstand it if applied to other things, 
as in such expressions as these— 
““many of the people,” ‘“‘many of the 
houses in a city,” ‘‘ many of the trees 
in a forest,” ‘‘many of the rivers in 
a country,” &c. In the Scriptures, 
however, it is undeniable that the 
word is sometimes used to denote the 
whole considered as constituted of 
many, as in Rom. v. 15, 16,19. In 
these passages no one can well doubt 
that the word many is used to denote 
all, considered as composed of the 
“many” that make up the human race, 
or the “‘ many” offences that man has 
committed. So if it were to be used 
respecting those who were to come forth 
from the caves and fastnesses where 
they had been driven by persecution, 
or thosé who sleep in their graves, 
and who will come forth in a general 
resurrection, it might be used of them 
considered as the many, and it might 
be said ‘‘the many” or ‘“‘the multi- 
tude” comes forth. Not a few inter- 
preters, therefore, have understood this 
in the sense of all, considered as refer- 
ring toa multitude, or as suggesting 
the idea of a multitude, or keeping up 
the idea that there would be great 
numbers. If this is the proper in- 


terpretation, the word ‘‘many” was. 
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to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt. 

a Matt. 25. 46. b Isa. 66. 24. 





used instead of the word ‘‘all” to sug- 
gest to the mind the idea that there 
would be a multitude, or that there 
would be a great number. Some, as 
Lengerke, apply it to all the Israelites 
who ‘‘were not written in the book” 
(ver. 1), that is, to a resurrection of 
all the Israelites who had died; some, 
as Porphyry, a coming forth of the 
multitudes out of the caves and fast- 
nesses who had been driven there by 
persecution ; and some, as Rosenmiiller 
and Hivernick, understand it as mean- 
ing all, as in Rom. v. 15, 19. The 
sum of all that can be said in regard 
to the meaning of the word, it seems 
to me, is, that it is so far ambiguous 
that it might be applied (a) to ‘“many” 
considered as a large portion of a num- 
ber of persons or things; (0) or, in an 
absolute sense, to the whole of any 
number of persons or things considered 
as a multitude or great number. As 
used here in the visions of the future, 
it would seem to denote that the eye 
of the angel was fixed on a great multi- 
tude rising from the dust of the earth, 
without any particular or distinct refer- 
ence to the question whether all arose. 
There would be a vast or general re- 
surrection from the dust; so much so 
that the mind would be interested 
mainly in the contemplation of the 
great hosts who would thus come forth. 
Thus understood, the language might, 
of itself, apply either to a general 
arousing of the Hebrew people in the 
time of the Maccabees, or to a general 
resurrection of the dead in the last day. 
{| That sleep, This expression is one 
that denotes either natural sleep, or 
anything that resembles sleep. In the 
latter sense it is often used to denote 
death, and especially the death of the 
pious—who calmly slumber in their 
graves in the hope of awaking in the 
morning of the resurrection. See Notes 
on 1 Thess. iv. 14. It cannot be de- 
nied that it might be applied to those 
who, for any cause, were inactive, or 
whose energies were not aroused—as 
we often employ the word sleep or 
slumber—and that it might be thus 
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used of those who seemed to slumber 
in the midst of the persecutions which 
raged, and the wrongs that were com- 
mitted by Antiochus; but it would be 
most natural to understand it of those 
who were dead, and this idea would 
be particularly suggested in the con- 
nection in which it stands here. 9 Jn 
the dust of the earth. Heb., ‘In the 


ground, or earth of dust””—=5»-niats, 


The language denotes the ground or 
earth considered as composed of dust, 
and would naturally refer to those who 
are dead and buried—considered as 
sleeping there with the hope of awaking 
in the resurrection. 4 Shall awake. 
This is language appropriate to those 
who are asleep, and to the dead con- 
sidered as being asleep. It might, 
indeed, be applied to an arousing from 
a state of lethargy and inaction, but 
its most obvious, and its full meaning, 
would be to apply it to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, considered as an 
awaking to life of those who were 
slumbering in their graves. 4] Some. 
One portion of them. ‘The relative 
number is not designated, but it is im- 
plied that there would be two classes. 
They would not all rise to the same 
destiny, or the same lot. {] Zo ever- 
lasting life. So that they would live 
for ever. This stands in contrast with 
their ‘‘sleeping in the dust of the earth,” 
or their being dead, and it implies that 
that state would not occur in regard 
to them again. Once they slept in 
the dust of the earth ; now they would 
live for ever, or would die no more. 
Whether in this world or in another is 
not here said, and there is nothing in 
the passage which would enable one 
to determine this. ‘The single idea is 
that of living for ever, or never dying 
again. This is language which must 
have been derived from the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the dead, and 
of the future state, and which must 
imply the belief of that doctrine in 
whatever sense it may be used here. 
It is such as in subsequent times was 
employed by the sacred writers to de- 
note the future state, and the rewards 
of the righteous. 'The most common 
term employed in the New Testament, 
perhaps, to describe true religion, is 
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life, and the usual phrase to denote the 
condition of the righteous after the 
resurrection is eternal or everlasting 
life. Comp. Matt. xxv. 46. This 
language, then, would most naturally 
be referred to that state, and covers 
all the subsequent revelations respect- 
ing the condition of the blessed. 4] And 
some to shame. Another portion in 
such a way that they shall have only 
shame or dishonour. The Hebrew 
word means reproach, scorn, contumely ; 
and it may be applied to the reproach 
which one casts on another, Job xvi. 
10; Psa. xxxix. 8 (9); bexix.123%0r 
to the reproach which rests on any one, 
Josh, v. 9; Isa. liv. 4. Here the word 
means the reproach or dishonour which 
would rest on them for their sins, their 
misconduct, their evil deeds. The 
word itself would apply to any persons 
who were subjected to disgrace for 
their former misconduct. If it be un- 
derstood here as having a reference to 
those who would be aroused from their 
apathy, and summoned from their re- 
treats in the times of the Maccabees, 
the meaning is, that they would be 
called forth to public shame on account 
of their apostasy, and their conformity 
to heathen customs ; if it be interpreted 
as applying to the resurrection of the 
dead, it means that the wicked would 
rise to reproach and shame before the 
universe for their folly and vileness. 
As amatter of fact, one of the bitterest 
ingredients in the doom of the wicked 
will be the shame and confusion with 
which they will be overwhelmed in the 
great day on account of the sins and 
follies of their course in this world. 
4] And everlasting contempt. The word 
‘‘ everlasting ” in this place is the same 
which in the former part of the verse 
is applied to the other portion that 
would awake, and like that properly 
denotes eternal; as in Matt. xxv. 46, 
the word translated ‘‘ everlasting ” 
[punishment] is the same which is ren- 
dered ‘‘eternal”’ [life], and means that 
which is to endure forever. So the 
Greek here, where the same word oc- 
curs, aS in Matt. xxv. 46—‘‘ some to 
everlasting life,” sis Cay aidvoy, “and 
some to everlasting contempt,” sis 
aiexdvny aiayov—is one which would 
denote a strict and proper eternity. 











B.C. 534.] 
3 And they that be 1 wise shall 


shine* as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they that turn 


The word ‘“‘contempt” (}i871) means, 
properly, arepulse; and then aversion, 
abhorrence. The meaning here is aver- 
sion or abhorrence—the feeling with 
which we turn away from that which 
is loathsome, disgusting, or hateful. 
Then it denotes the state of mind with 
which we contemplate the vile and the 
abandoned; and in this respect ex- 
presses the emotion with which the 
~ wicked will be viewed on the final trial. 
The word everlasting completes the 
image, meaning that this feeling of 
loathing and abhorrence would con- 
tinue for ever. Inasubordinate sense 
this language mzght be used to denote 
the feelings with which cowards, in- 
grates, and apostates are regarded on 
earth ; but it cannot be doubted that it 
will receive its most perfect fulfilment 
in the future world—in that aversion 
with which the lost will be viewed by 
all holy beings in the world to come. 
3. And they that be wise. This is the 
language which, in the Scriptures, is 
employed to denote the pious, or those 
who serve God and keep his com- 
mandments. See the book of Proverbs, 
passim. ‘True religion is wisdom, and 
sin is folly, and they who live for God 
and for heaven are the truly wise. The 
meaning is, that they have chosen the 
path which true wisdom suggests as 
that in which man should walk, while 
all the ways of sin are ways of folly. 
The language here used is expressive 
of a general truth, applicable in itself 
to all the righteous at all times, and 
nothing can be inferred from the term 
employed as to what was designed by 
the angel. 4] Shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament. As the sky 
above us. The image is that of the 
sky at night, thick set with bright and 
beautiful stars. Nocomparison could 
be more striking. The meaning would 
seem to be, that each one of the righ- 
teous will be like a bright and beautiful 
star, and that, in their numbers, and 
order, and harmony, they would re- 
semble the heavenly constellations at 
night. Nothing can be more sublime 
than to look on the heavens in a clear 
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many to righteousness, as the?stars 
for ever and ever. 
a Matt.13.43. 


1 or, teachers. 61 Cor.15:41,42. 


night, and to think of the number and 
the order of the stars above us as an 
emblem of the righteous in the heavenly 
world. The word rendered firmament 
means, properly, expanse, or that which 
is spread out, and it is applied to the 
sky as it appears to be spread out above 
us. 4] And they that turn many to 
righteousness. Referring to those who 
would be instrumental in converting 
men to the worship of the true God, 
and to the ways of religion. This is 
very general language, and might be 
applied to any persons who have been 
the means of bringing sinners to the 
knowledge of the truth. It would 
apply in an eminent degree to ministers 
of the gospel who were successful in 
their work, and to missionaries among 
the heathen. From the mere language, 
however, nothing certain can be argued ~ 
as to the original reference as used by 
the angel, and it seems to have been his 
intention to employ language so general 
that it might be applied to all, of all 
ages and countries, who would be in- 
strumental in turning men to God, 
9] As the stars. As the stars that are 
distinguished by their size and lustre 
in the firmament. In the former part 
of the verse, when speaking of those 
who were ‘‘wise,” the design seems to 
be to compare them to the sky as it 
appears, set over with innumerable 
stars, and in their numbers and group- 
ings constituting great beauty ; in this 
member of the sentence the design 
seems to be to compare those who are 
eminent in converting men, to the par- 
ticular beautiful and bright stars that 
strike us as we look on the heavens— 
those more distinguished in size and 
splendour, and that seem to lead on 
the others. The meaning is, that amidst 
the hosts of the saved they will be con- 
spicuous, or they will be honoured in 
proportion to their toils, their sacri- 
fices, and their success. 4 For ever 
and ever. To all eternity. This 
refers to those who shall turn many 
to righteousness ; and the meaning is, 
that they shall continue thus to be dis- 
tinguished and honoured to all eternity. 
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4 But thou, O Daniel, shut ¢ up 
the words, and seal the book, even 


a Rev. 10.4. 


4, But thou, O Daniel, shut up the 
words. ‘To wit, by sealing them up, 
or by closing the book, and writing no 
more init. The meaning is, that all 
has been communicated which it was 
intended to communicate. The angel 
had no more to say, and the volume 
might be sealed up. 4 And seal the 
book. This would seem to have been 
not an unusual custom in closing a 
prophecy, either by affixing a seal to 
it that should be designed to confirm it 
as the prophet’s work—as we seal a 
deed, a will, or a contract; or to se- 
cure the volume, as we seal a letter. 
Comp. Notes on chap. viii. 26; Isa. 
viii. 16. { Even to the tume of the 
end. ‘That is, the period when all 
these things shall be accomplished. 
Then (a) the truth of the prediction 
now carefully sealed up will be seen 
and acknowledged; (0) and then, also, 
it may be expected that there will be 
clearer knowledge on all these subjects, 
for the facts will throw increased light 
on the meaning and the bearing of the 
predictions. | Many shall run to and 
fro. Shall pass up and down in the 
world, or shall go from place to place. 
The reference is clearly to those who 
should thus go to impart knowledge ; 
to give information ; to call.the atten- 
tion of men to great and* important 
matters. The language is applicable 
to any methods of imparting important 
knowledge, and it refers to a time 
when this would be the characteristic 
of the age. There is nothing else to 
which it can be so well applied as to 
the labours of Christian missionaries, 
and ministers of the gospel, and others 
who, in the cause of Christian truth, 
go about to rouse the attention of men 
to the great subjects of religion ; and 
the natural application of the language 
is to refer it to the times when the 
gospel would be preached to the world 
at large. | And knowledge shall be 
increased. 'To wit, by this method. 
The angel seems to mean that in this 
way there would be an advance in 
knowledge on all the subjects of reli- 
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to the time of the end; many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased. 


gion, and particularly on the points to 
which he had referred. This would 
be one of the characteristics of these 
times, and this would be the means by 
which it would be accomplished. Our 
own age has furnished a good ¢llustia- 
tion of the meaning of this language, 
and it. will be still more fully and 
strikingly illustrated as the time ap- 
proaches when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall fill the whole world. 
Having thus gone through with an 
exposition of these, the closing words 
of the vision (vers. 1-4), it seems pro- 
per that we should endeavour to as- 
certain the meaning of the angel in 
what is here said, and the bearing of 
this more particularly on what he had 
said before. With this view, therefore, 
several remarks may be made here. 
(1.) It seems clear that there was in 
some respects, and for some purpose, 
a primary reference to Antiochus, and 
to the fact that in his times there 
would be a great rousing up of the 
friends of God and of religion, as if 
from their graves. (a) The connection 
demands it. If the close of the last 
chapter refers to Antiochus, then it 
cannot. be denied that this does also, 
for it is introduced in immediate con- 
nection with that, and as referring to 
that time: ‘‘ And at that time.” (60) 
The facts referred to would require the 
same interpretation. ‘Thus it is said 
that it would be a time of trouble, 
such as there had never been since the 
nation existed—a state of things which 
clearly refers to the calamities which 
would be brought upon them by the 
persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
(c) This interpretation seems to be in 
accordance with the purpose of the 
angel to give the assurance that these 
troubles would come to an end, and 
that in the time of the greatest cala- 
mity, when everything seemed tending 
to ruin, God would interpose, and 
would secure the people, and would 
cause his own worship to be restored. 
Porphyry then, it appears to me, was 
so far right as to apply this to the 
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times of Antiochus, and to the events 
that occurred under the Maccabees. 
*‘Then,” says he, ‘‘those who, as it 
were, sleep in the dust of the earth, 
and are pressed down with the weight 
of evils, and, as it were, hid in sepul- 
chres of misery, shall rise from the 
dust of the earth to unexpected victory, 
and shall raise their heads from the 
ground—the observers of the law rising 
to everlasting life, and the violators of 
it to eternal shame.” THe also refers 
to the history, in which it is said that, 
in the times of the persecutions, many 
_ of the Jews fled to the desert, and hid 
themselves in caves and caverns, and 
that after the victories of the Macca- 
bees they came forth, and that this 
was metaphorically (werapogixws) called 
a resurrection of the dead.—Jerome, 
in loc. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the meaning would be, that there 
would be a general uprising of the 
people ; a general arousing of them 
from their lethargy, or summoning 
them from their retreats and hiding- 
places, as if the dead, good and bad, 
should arise from their dust. 

(2.) This language, however, is de- 
rived from the doctrine of the literal 
resurrection of the dead. It implies 
the belief of that doctrine. It is such 
language as would be used only where 
that doctrine was known and believed. 
It would convey no proper idea unless 
it were known and believed. The pas- 
sage, then, may be adduced as full 
proof that the-doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just andthe 
unjust, was understood and believed in 
the time of Daniel. No one can rea- 
sonably doubt this. Such language is 
mot used in countries where the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead is 
not believed, and where used, as it is 
in Christian lands, is full proof, even 
when employed for illustration, that 
the doctrine of the resurrection is a 
common article of belief. Compare 
Notes on Isa. xxvi. 19. This language 
is not found in the Greek and Latin 
classic writers ; nor in heathen writings 
in modern times; nor is it found in 
the earlier Hebrew Scriptures; nor 
is it used by infidels even for illustra- 
tion; and the proof, theretore, is clear 
that as employed in the time of Daniel 
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the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead was known and believed. Ifso, 
it marks an important fact in the pro- 
gress of theological opinion and know- 
ledge in his times. How it came to 
be known is not intimated here, nor 
explained elsewhere, but of the fact no 
one can have any reasonable doubt. 
Even now, so clear and accurate is the 
language, that if we wish to express 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, we cannot do it better than by 
employing the language of the angel in 
addressing Daniel. (See Editor’s Pre- 
face to volume on Job. 

(8.) The full meaning of the lan- 
guage is not met by the events that 
occurred in thetimes of the Maccabees. 
As figurative, or, as Porphyry says, 
metaphorical, it might be used to 
describe those events. But what then 
occurred would not come up to the 
proper and complete meaning of the 
prediction. That is, if nothing more 
was intended, we should feel that the 
event fell far short of the full import of 
the language ; of the ideas which it 
was fitted to convey; and of the 
hopes which it was adapted to inspire. 
If that was all, then this lofty lan- 
guage would not have been used. 
There was nothing in the facts that 
adequately corresponded with it. In 
the obvious and literal sense, there was 
nothing which could be called a resur- 
rection to ‘‘ everlasting life ;” nothing 
that could be called an awaking to 
“everlasting shame and contempt.” 
There was nothing which would justify 
literally the language ‘‘ they shallshine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and 
as the stars for ever and ever.” The 
language naturally has a higher signi- 
fication than this, and even when em- 
ployed for illustration, that higher 
signification should be recognized and 
would be suggested to the mind. 

(4.) The passage looks onward to a 
higher and more important event than 
any that occurred in the times of 
the Maccabees—to the general resur- 
rection of the dead, of the just and the 
unjust, and to the final glory of the 
righteous. The order of thought in 
the mind of the angel would seem to 
have been this: he designed pri- 
marily to furnish to Daniel an assur- 
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5 T Then I Daniel looked, and, 
behold, there stood other two, the 


one on this side of the | bank of 





ance that deliverance would come in 
the time of the severe troubles which 
were to overwhelm the nation, and 
that the nation would ultimately be 


safe. In doing this his mind almost 
unconsciously glanced forward to a 
final deliverance from death and the 
grave, and he expressed the thought 
which he designed to convey in the 
well-known and familiar language 
used to describe the resurrection. 
Commencing the description in this 
manner, by the laws of prophetic sug- 
gestion (comp. Intro. to Isa. § vit. 
ITI.), the mind finally rested on the 
ultimate event, and that which began 
with the deliverance in the times of the 
Maccabees, ended in the full contem- 
plation of the resurrection of the dead, 
and the scenes beyond the last judg- 
ment. 

(5.) If it be asked what would be the 
pertinency or the propricty of this lan- 
guage, if this be the correct interpre- 
tation, or what would be its bearing 
on the design of the angel, it may be 
replied: (a) that the assurance was in 
this way conveyed that these troubles 
under Antiochus would cease—an assu- 
rance as definite and distinct as though 
all that was said had been confined to 
that; (6) that amuch more important, 
and more cheering general truth was 
thus brought to view, that ultimately 
the people of God would emerge from 
all trouble, and would stand before 
God in glory—a truth of great value 
then, and at all times; (c) that this 
truth was of so universal a nature that 
it might be applied in ald times of 
trouble—that when the church was 
assailed ; when the people of God were 
persecuted ; when they were driven 
away from their temples of worship, 
and when the rites of religion were 
suspended ; when the zeal of many 
should grow cold, and the pious should 
be disheartened, they might look on 
to brighter times. There was to be 
an end of all these troubles. There 
was to be a winding up of these affairs. 
All the dead were to be raised from 
their graves, the good and the bad, and 
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the river, and the other on that 
side of the bank of the river. 


1 Lip. 


‘thus the righteous would triumph, and 


would shine like the brightness of the 
firmament, and the wicked would be 
overwhelmed with shameand contempt. 

(6.) From all this it follows that this 
passage may be used to prove the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, 
and the doctrine of eternal retribution. 
Not, indeed, the primary thing in the 
use of the language as applied by the 
angel, it is, nevertheless, based on the 
truth and the belief of these doctrines, 
and the mind of the angel ultimately 
rested on these great truths as adapted 
to awe the wicked, and to give conso- 
lation to the people of God in times 
of trouble. Thus Daniel was directed 
to some of the most glorious truths 
that would be established and incul- 
cated by the coming of the Messiah, 
and long before he appeared had a 
glimpse of the great doctrine which he 
came to teach respecting the ultimate 
destiny of man. 

5. Then I Daniel looked. My atten- 
tion was attracted in a new direction. 
Hitherto, it would seem, it had been 
fixed on the angel, and on what he was 
saying. ‘The angel now informed him 
that he had closed his communication, 
and Daniel was now attracted by a new 
heavenly vision. {| And, behold, there 
stood other two. ‘Two other angels. 
The connection requires us to under- 
stand this of angels, though they are 
not expressly called so. ] The one on 
this side of the bank of theriver. Marg., 
as in Heb., lip. The word is used to 
denote the bank of the river from its 
resemblance to a lip. The river re- 
ferred to here is the Hiddekel or Tigris, 
Notes on ch. x. 4.. These angels stood 
on each side of the river, though it does 
not appear that there was any special 
significancy in that fact. It perhaps 
contributed merely to the majesty and 
solemnity of the vision. The names 
of these angels are not mentioned, and 
their appearing is merely an indication 
of the interest which they take in the 
affairs of men, and in the Divine pur- 
poses and doings. They came here as 
if they had been deeply interested lis- 
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6 And one said to the man 
clothed in linen, which was 1upon 
the waters of the river, How long 
shall it be to the end of these won- 


ders? 1 or, from above. a Rev. 10. 5-7. 


teners to what the angel had been say- 


ing, and for the purpose of making 
inquiry as to the final result of all these 
wonderful events. The angel which 
had been addressing Daniel stood over 
the river, ver. 6. 

6. Andonesaid. One of theseangels. 
It would seem that, though before un- 
seen by Daniel, they had been present, 
and had listened with deep interest to 
the communication respecting the future 
which the angel had made to him. 
Feeling a deep concern in the issue of 
these wonderful events—thus evincing 
the interest which we are taught to 
believe the heavenly beings take in 
human affairs (see Notes on 1 Pet. i. 
12)—one of them now addressed him 
who had been endowed with so much 
ability to disclose the future, as to the 
termination of these events. Such an 
inquiry was natural, and accords with 
what we should suppose an angel would 
make on an occasion like this. {] Zo 
the man clothed in linen. The angel. 
Notes on ch. x. 5. %] Which was upon 
the waters of the river. Marg., from 
above. So the Hebrew. The meaning 
is, the man seemed to stand over the 
river. Comp. ch. viii. 16. Lengerke 
supposes that by this was intimated the 
fact that the Divine control was over 
the waters as well as over the land— 
in other words, over the whole earth. 
“| How long shall it be to the end of 
these wonders? Nothing had been said 
on this point that could determine it. 
The angel had detailed a succession of 
remarkable events which must, from 
the nature of the case, extend far into 
future years ; he had repeatedly spoken 
of an end, and had declared that that 
series of events would terminate, and 
had thus given the assurance to Daniel 
that these troubles would be succeeded 
by brighter and happier times, but he 
had said nothing. by which it could be 
determined when this would be. It 
was natural to start this inquiry, and 
as well for the sake of Daniel as him- 
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7 And I heard the man clothed 
in linen, which was upon the waters 
of the river, when he? held up his 
right hand and his left hand unto 
heaven, and sware by him that 


self, the angel here puts the question 
when this would be. 

7. And I heard the man, &c. That 
is, he replied to the question at once, 
and in a most solemn manner, as if he 
were communicating a great and mo- 
mentous truth respecting the future. 
4] When he held up his right hand and 
his left hand unto heaven. Towards 
heaven ; as if appealing to heaven for 
the sincerity and truth of what he was 
about to utter. The act of swearing or 
taking an oath was often accompanied 
with the lifting up of the hand to 
heaven, usually the right hand (comp. 
Gen. xiv. 22; Exod. vi. 8; Deut. 
xxx. 40; Hzek. xx. 5; Rev. x. 5); 
but here the angel stretched both hands 
towards heaven, as if he were about 
to make the affirmation in the most 
solemn manner conceivable. 4 And 
sware by him that liveth for ever. By 
the eternal God. That is, he appealed 
to him: he made the solemn assevera- 
tion in his presence ; he called him to 
witness to the truth of what he said. 
The occasion ; the manner ; the posture 
of the angel; the appeal to the Eternal 
One—all give great sublimity to this 
transaction, and all imply that the 
answer was to be one of great conse- 
quence in regard to future times. 
“| That it shall be for a time, times, 
and anhalf. Marg., or,a part. The 


word "sh means, properly, half, the 
half part, that which is divided (y3n 


—to divide), s.c., in the middle. The 
word ‘‘t¢mes” means two times, for it is 
dual in its form, and the expression 
means three times, or periods, and a 
half. See the meaning of the language 
fully considered and explained in the 
Notes on ch. vii. 24-28. (See Editor’s 
Essay on Year-day Principle, prefixed 
to vol. on Revelation.) §] And when 
he shall have accomplished. When he 
shall have finished his purpose in the 
matter ; when he shall have done all 
that he could do. {| Zo scatter the 
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| 
liveth for ever, that 7 shall be for 
a time, times, and !an half; and 
1 or, a part. 


power. All that constituted the power 


—their armies, means of defence, &c. 


The word rendered power (7?) means, 


properly, hand, but it is sometimes 
used to denote a part of a thing—as a 
portion that we take up by the hand—a 
handful; that is, a part of a thing taken 
up at once in dividing, —Gesenius, Lex. 
See Jer. vi. 83; 2 Kings xi. 7; Gen. 
xlvii. 24. In accordance with this, 
Gesenius, Lengerke, and De Wette 
suppose that the reference here is to 
the scattering of a portion or part of 
the Hebrew people in other lands, and 
to the hope that they would be restored 
again to their own country ; and that 
the meaning of the angel is, that when 
these dispersions were ended, all this 
would have been accomplished. The 
word has also the sense of power, might, 
strength (Ges., Lex.), the hand being 
regarded as the seat of strength, Isa. 
xxviii. 2; Job xxvii. 11; Psa. lxxvi. 
5 (6). Thus employed, it may denote 
whatever constituted their strength ; 
and then the idea in the passage before 
us is, that all this would be scattered. 
When that should have been done ; 
when that dispersion should have been 
ended ; when these scattered forces 
and people should have been again re- 
stored, then all this that was predicted 
would be accomplished, and these 
troubles cease. This would be in the 
period designated by the ‘‘ time, and 
times, and an half.” If it refers to 
Antiochus, it means that the scattered 
forces and people of the Hebrews would 
be rallied under the Maccabees, and 
that on their return victory would 
crown their efforts, and the land would 
be again at peace. If it has a higher 
and an ultimate signification, it would 
seem to imply that when the scattered 
Hebrew people should be gathered into 
the Christian church—when their dis- 
persions and their wanderings should 
come to an end by their returning to 
the Messiah, and, under him, to the 
true God, then the series of predictions 
will have received their complete ful- 
filment—for then religion will triumph 
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when he shall have accomplished to 
scatter the power of the holy people, 
all these things shall be finished. 


in the world, and the kingdom of God 


be set up over all the nations, agree- 
ably to Rom. xi. 15-25. In reference, 
then, to the meaning of the passage as 
used by the angel here, the following 
remarks may be made: (1.) It had an 
applicability to the times of Antiochus, 
and to the duration of the calamities 
that would come upon the Hebrew 
people under his reign. If there had 
been nothing further intended than 
this, the mere language employed 
would have found a literal fulfilment 
in these events, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the primary re- 
ference of the angel was tothem. See 
this point fully considered and illus- 
trated in the Notes on ch. vii. 24-28. 
(2.) Yet there are circumstances which 
lead us to suppose that, at the same 
time, and by the laws of prophetic 
suggestion (see Intro. to Isa. § VII. 
ITI.), more important events were also 
referred to, and were designed to be 
connected with this statement. Those 
circumstances are (a) the manner in 
which the angel introduces the sub- 
ject—by a solemn appeal, with out- 
stretched arms, to heaven. This would 
look as if he regarded the answer as of 
momentous importance, and as if he 
were contemplating vast movements 
in the future. (6) The fact that the 
language here had a settled meaning 
—referring, as used elsewhere, to 
future events deeply affecting the wel- 
fare of the world. The language is so 
couched, indeed, that it would express 
the fact in regard to the duration of the 
troubles under Antiochus ; but it was 
also of such a nature that in its higher 
signification it would describe the dura- 
tion of more momentous transactions, 
and would designate a period when the 
true religion would begin its universal 
reign ; when the evils of a vast Anti- 
christian power would come to an end, 
and when the kingdom of the saints 
would be set up in the world. See 
the Notes on ch. vii. 24-28. (8.) The 
full meaning of the language would 
then seem to be, that the angel designed 
to include all in the future to which those 
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8 And I heard, but I understood 
not; then said I, O my Lord, what 
shall be the end of these things ? 

9 And he said, Go thy way, 


words, as intended by the Divine Spirit, 


would be applicable. The period 
designated by the phrase, ‘‘a time, 
and times, and an half,” was most 
momentous. Jn that time the troubles 
introduced by Antiochus would end, 
and a state of peace and prosperity 
would succeed ; and in that time, also, 
far greater troubles and woes—those 
connected with a most fearful apostasy 
from the true religion, and the setting 
up of a kingdom of oppression and 
wrong over the people of God, of which 
the oppressions and wrongs under An- 
tiochus would be but an emblem, would 
also come to an end, and there would 
be a state of peace—a reign of righte- 
ousness—a prevalence of religion—and 
a far-diffused happiness in the world, 
at which the joy at the dedication of 
the temple, and the triumphs over 
Antiochus, would be but a symbol. 
The ultimate reference, therefore, I 
suppose, is to the downfall of that great 
Antichristian power, the Papacy, and 
the spread and triumphs of the true 
religion subsequent to that, and con- 
sequent on that in the world. These 
were events that justified the solemn 
asseveration of the angel, and that 
made it proper for him, in referring to 
them, to stretch out both his hands in 
this sublime manner to heaven. 

8. And I heard, but I understood 
not. He understood not the full sig- 
nificance of the language employed— 
‘‘a time, and times, and an half.” 
This would make it probable that there 
was something more intended than 
merely three years and a half as the 
period of the continuation of these 
troubles. Daniel saw, apparently from 
the manner of the angel, as well as 
from the terms which he used, that 
there was something mystical and un- 
usual in those terms, and he says, 
therefore, that he could not understand 
their full import. {] Then said I, O 
my Lord. A term of civil address. 
The language is such as would be used 
by an inferior when respectfully ad- 
dressing one of superior rank. It is 
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Daniel; for the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the 
end. 

10 Many shall be purified, and 


not a term that is peculiarly appro- 
priate to God, or that implies a Divine 
nature, but is here given to the angel 
as an appellation of respect, or as de- 
noting one of superiorrank. | What 
shall be the end of these things? In- 
dicating great anxiety to know what 
was to be the termination of these 
wonders. The ‘‘end”’ had been often 
referred to in the communication of 
the angel, and now he had used an 
enigmatical expression as referring to 
it, and Daniel asks, with great em- 
phasis, when the end was to be. 

9. And he said, (io thy way, Daniel. 
That is, make no furtherinquiries. All 
has been disclosed that is to be. At 
the close of his communication (ver. 
4), he had told Daniel to shut up, and 
seal the book, for his revelations were 
ended. He here repeats substantially 
the same thing, and he assures him 
that no more could be imparted on the 
subject. {] or the words are closed 
up and sealed till the time of the end. 
He had finished his communication, 
and had directed Daniel to close up the 
record which he made of it, and to 
affix a seal to the volume, ver. 4. He 
regarded the whole, therefore, as closed 
and sealed, until the ‘‘end” should 
come. The events themselves would 
unfold the meaning of the prediction 
more fully, and would confirm its truth 
by their exact correspondence with it. 
Yet, though the revelation was closed, 
and all that the angel had designed to 
say had been said, he does, in the sub- 
sequent verses, throw out some sug- 
gestions as to the time, or as to some 
important events which were to mark 
the termination of the wonders referred 
to. They are bare hints, however, the 
meaning of which was to be reserved 
till the time when the predictions would 
be accomplished, and they are not of 
such a nature that they can be sup- 
posed to have furnished any additional 
light to Daniel, or to have done any- 
thing to relieve the perplexity of his 
mind in the case. 


10. Many shall be purified. In fu- 
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made white, and tried; but “the 
wicked shall do wickedly: and 
a Rev, 92, 11. 


turetimes. That is, as the connection 
would seem to require, there will be 
a system introduced by which many 
will become purified, and made holy. 
Daniel might hope and expect that 
under the arrangements which God 
would make, many of the human race 
would be cleansed from sin. To what 
he would apply this we cannot deter- 
mine, but itis a great truth of immense 
importance in regard to the human 
family, that, before the ‘‘end,” or the 
consummation, ‘* many” will be made 
holy. | And made white. White is 
the emblem of innocence or purity, 
and hence the term is so often applied 
to the righteous. ‘‘ They have washed 
their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb,” ‘‘they shall 
walk before me in white,” &c. Hence 
the angels are represented as appear- 
ing in white raiment. The meaning 
here is, that many on the earth would 
be made holy before the end would 
come. The mind of Daniel was thus 
directed onward to one of the most 
glorious truths pertaining to future 
times—that multitudes of the human 
race would be redeemed, and would be 
prepared for a holy heaven. 4] And 
tried. ‘Tried as in a furnace; that is, 
they will be subjected to persecutions, 
and to various other forms of suffering, 
that will test the strength of their faith, 
and the nature of their religion, This 
language, also, is of a generalcharacter, 
and would in itself apply to the times 
of Antiochus, but it is also fitted to 
describe what would occur in other 
ages. Perhaps the meaning is, that it 
would be a prominent thing in the fu- 
ture, in introducing the triumphs of re- 
ligion ; and in preparing the people of 
God for heaven, that they would be 
subjected to various forms of trial. 
There have been facts enough of this 
kind in the history of the church to 
justify this description, and to show 
that it would be a marked feature in 
spreading religion on the earth, that its 
friends would be persecuted. {] But 
the wicked shall do wickedly. They 
will continue to do wickedly. Not- 
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none of the wicked shall under- 
stand; but the wise shall under- 
stand. 


withstanding all the judgments that 


will come upon men; notwithstanding 
allthat will be done to purify the peo- 
ple of God, and, notwithstanding the 
tact that ‘‘ many” will be of a different 
character—will be ‘‘ purified and made 
white, and tried,” yet it will bea truth 
still, that there will be wicked men 
upon the earth, and that they will act 
out their nature. This remark seems 
to have been thrown in by the angel 
to prevent the impression which 
Daniel might possibly get from what 
was said, not only that the true reli- 
gion would generally prevail, but that 
wickedness would wholly cease in the 
earth. Such a time, perhaps, we are 
not authorized to look for; while we 
may hope and believe that there will 
be a period when the worship of God 
will pervade the world, and will su- 
persede all other forms of worship, yet 
we have no reason to expect that every 
individual of the human family at any 
one time will be converted, and that 
none of the remains of the apostasy 
will be seen on the earth. There will 
be wicked men still, and they will act 
out their nature, despite all that is 
done to save them, and despite the fact 
that religion will have the ascendency 
in the hearts and lives of the great 
mass of mankind. For an illustration 
of this, see Notes on Rev. ix. 20, 21, 
and xx. 7. {| And none of the wicked 
shall understand. This, also, is a 
general declaration. It means, that 


‘none of the wicked would understand 


the import of these prophecies, or the 
truenature of religion. Theirdepravity 
of heart would prevent it; their pur- 
pose to lead a wicked life would so 
cloud their understandings, and per- 
vert their moral judgments, that they 


‘would have no correct appreciation of 


the government of God, and the na- 
ture of the Divine plans and dispensa- 
tions. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
The fact here asserted has been always 
true, and always will be, that sin pre- 
vents a clear perception of Divine 
truth, and that wicked men have no 
appropriate views of the plans and 
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11 And from the time that the 
daily sacrifice shall be taken away, 


1 ¢o set up the abomination. 





purposes of God. ‘To comprehend re- 
ligion aright a man needs a pure heart ; 
and no one under the influence of de- 
praved feelings, and corrupt propen- 
sities and appetites, can expect to have 
a just appreciation of that which is 
good. Doubtless it will be found to 
be true in the days of millennial glory, 
when the true religion shall spread over 
the world, and when the earth shall be 
filled with light, that there will be 
wicked men who will have no correct 
understanding of the nature of religion, 
and whose minds will be blind to all 
the evidences of the truth of revelation 
which shall be diffused around them. 
No man, unless he is converted, has 
any proper conception of the beauty of 
religion. 4] But the wise shall wnder- 
stand. 'They who serve God and love 
him, and who, therefore, come under 
the denomination of the truly wise. 
Notes on ver. 3. The meaning is, that 
religion—the love of God and a pure 
heart-——will qualify them to perceive the 
import of Divine truth; to appreciate 
what is revealed, and to obtain a just 
view of passing events—or to ‘‘ under- 
stand the signs of the times.” Humble 
and sincere piety—a heart and mind 
made pure and clear by the influence 
of Divine truth—is the best preparation 
for understanding the works and ways 
of God. Comp. Notes on 1 Cor. ii. 
9-12, 14, 15. 

11. And from the time. Though 
the angel had said (vers. 4, 9) that his 
communication was closed, and that 
he imparted all that he was commis- 
stoned to communicate to Daniel, yet, 
as it would seem, in reply to the ear- 
nest request of Daniel, he volunteers 
an additional statement, in regard to 
certain important periods that were 
to occur inthe future. The language, 
however, is very obscure ; and it would 
appear, from ver. 13, that the angel 
scarcely expected that Daniel would 
understand it. The statement relates 
to certain periods that would succeed 
the time when the daily sacrifice would 
be taken away. Two such periods are 
mentioned asmarking important epochs 
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and! theabomination that ?maketh 
desolate set up, there shall be a 


2 or, astonisheth. 


in the future. J That the daily sacri- 
fice shall be taken away. ‘This is the 
point of reckoning—the terminus a quo. 
The ‘‘taking away of the daily sacri- 
fice” refers, undoubtedly, to some act, 
or some state of things, by which it 
would be made to cease ; by which the 
daily offerings at Jerusalem would be 
either temporarily suspended or totally 
abolished. See Notes on ch. viii. 11; 
ix. 27; xi. 81. The language here is 
applicable to either of two events :— 
to the act of Antiochus, causing the 
daily sacrifice to cease in Jerusalem 
(ch. viii, 11; xi. 31), or to the final 
closing of those sacrifices by the death 
of the Messiah as the great offering to 
whom they referred, and the destruc- 
tion of the temple and the altar by the 
Romans, ch. ix. 27. The view taken 
in the interpretation of this passage 
will depend on the question to which 
of these there is allusion here by the 
angel, or whether there is an allusion 
to both. The language evidently is 
applicable to both, and might be em- 
ployed with reference to either. 4] And 
the abomination that maketh desolate 
set wp. See these words explained in 
the Notes on ch. viii. 18 ; ix. 27; xi. 31. 
The same remark may be made here 
which was made respecting the pre- 
vious expression—that the language 
is applicable to two quite distinct 
events, and events which were sepa- 
rated by a long interval of time: to 
the act of Antiochus in setting up an 
image of Jupiter in the temple, and to 
a similar act on the part of the Romans 
when the temple was finally destroyed. 
The view which is taken of the time 
referred to here will depend on the 
question which of these is to be re- 
garded as the stand-point or the ter- 
minus @ quo, or whether the language 
is designedly so used that an important 
epoch was to occur in both cases within 
a specified period after these events, 
On these points there has been great 
diversity of opinion. 4] There shall 
be a thousand two hundred and ninety 
days. If this is to be taken literally, 
it would be three years and two hun- 
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thousand two hundred and ninety 
days. 


dred and ten days, reckoning the year 


at 360 days, and is thirty days more 
than the three years and a half referred 
toin ver. 7. Prof. Stuart, who sup- 
poses that the time is to be taken 
literally, and that the passage refers 
exclusively to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
explains the application of the language 
in the following manner: ‘‘ Antiochus 
took away the daily sacrifice as is here 
declared. This was in the latter part 
of May, B.c. 168. Profane history 
does not indeed give us the day, but 
it designates the year and the season. 
As we have already seen [compare the 
extract copied from Prof. Stuart on 
ch, vii. 24-28], about three and a half 
years elapsed, after the temple worship 
was entirely broken up, before Judas 
Maccabeus expurgated the temple and 
restored its rites. The terminus ad 
quem is not mentioned in the verse now 
before us ; but still it is plainly implied. 
The end of the 1290 days must, of 
course, be marked by some signal 
event, just as the commencement of 
them is somarked. And as the sup- 
pression of the temple rites constitutes 
the definitive mark of the commence- 
ment, so it would seem plain that the 
restoration of the same rites must mark 
the conclusion of the period which is 
designated. The ‘time of the end,’ 
2.€., the period at the close of which the 
persecutions of Antiochus would cease, 
is distinctly adverted to in ch. vii. 25; 
xi. 80-35; and xii. 7. The nature of 
the case, in the verse before us, shows 
that the same period is tacitly referred 
to in the words of the speaker. No 
doubt remains that his march [the 
march of Antiochus] from Antioch to 
Egypt, for hostile purposes, was in the 
spring of the year 168 B.c. He was 
delayed for some time on this march 
by ambassadors from Egypt, who met 
him in Ceelo-Syria.. Very naturally, 
therefore, we may conclude that he 
arrived opposite Jerusalem in the latter 
part of May, and that there and then 
he commissioned Apollonius to rifle 
and profane the temple. The exact 
time from the period when this was 
done, down to the time of the expurga- 
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12 Blessed zs he that waiteth, 
and cometh to the thousand three 





tion, seems to have been, and is desig- 
nated as being, 1290 days.”—Hints on 
Prophecy, pp. 94, 95. It is evident, 
however, that there is here no clear 
making out of the exact time by any 
historical records, though it is in itself 
not improbable. Still the great diffi- 
culty is, that in the supposition that 
the ‘‘time, and times, and an half” 
refers to Antiochus, as denoting the 
period of his persecutions, thus limit- 
ing it to three years and a half—a 
period which can be made out without 
material difficulty (comp. Notes on ch. 
vil, 24—-28)—that another time or period 
should be mentioned here of thirty days 
more, concerning which there is no 
corresponding event in the historical 
facts, or at least none that can now be 
demonstrated to have occurred. See 
the remarks at the close of the next 
verses. . 

12. Blessed is he that waiteth. This 
indicates a patient expectation of an 
event that was to occur, and the happy 
state of him who would reach it. The 
angel refers to another period different 
from the ‘‘time, and times, and an 
half,” and different alsofrom the twelve 
hundred and ninety days. He speaks 
of this as the consummation—as the 
desirable time; and pronounces him 
blessed who shall be permitted to see 
it. The idea here is, that of one look- 
ing out for this as a happy period, and 
that he would be regarded as a happy 
man who should live in that age. 
{And cometh to. Literally, ‘‘touches.” 
That is, whose life would reach to that 
time; or who would not be cut off 
before that period. {] The thousand 
three hundred and five and thirty days. 
The article is not used in the original, 
and its insertion here seems to make 
the period more distinct and definite 
than it is necessarily in the Hebrew. 
There is much apparent abruptness in 
all these expressions; and what the 
angel says in these closing and ad- 
ditional communications has much the 
appearance of a fragmentary character 
—of hints, or detached and unexplained 
thoughts thrown out on which he was 
not disposed to enlarge, and which, for 
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hundred and five and _ thirty 
days. : 
13 But go thou thy way till th 


some reason, he was. not inclined to 
explain. In respect to this period of 
1335 days, it seems to stand by itself. 
Nothing is said of the time when it 
would occur; no intimation is given of 
its commencement, as in the former 
cases—the terminus aquo ; and nothing 
is said of its characteristics further 
than that he would be blessed who 
should be permitted to see it—implying 
that it would be, on some accounts, a 
happy period. 

13. But go thou thy way till the end 
be. See vers. 4,9. The meaning is, 
that nothing more would be communi- 
cated, and that he must wait for the 
disclosures of future times. When 
that should occur which is here called 
“the end,” he would understand this 
more fully and perfectly. The lan- 
guage implies, also, that he would be 
present at the development which is 
here called ‘“‘ the end;” and that then 
he would comprehend clearly what was 
meant by these revelations. This is 
such language as would be used on the 
supposition that the reference was to 
far-distant times, and to the scenes of 
the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment, when Daniel would be present. 
Comp. Notes on vers. 2, 8. J For 
thou shalt rest. est now; and per- 
haps the meaning is, shalt enjoy a 
long season of repose before the con- 
summation shall occur. In ver. 2, he 
had spoken of those who ‘‘sleep in the 
dust of the earth ;” and the allusion 
here would seem to be the same as ap- 
plied to Daniel. The period referred 
to was far distant. Important events 
were to intervene. The affairs of the 
world were to move on for ages before 
the ‘‘end” should come. There would 
be scenes of revolution, commotion, 
and tumult—momentous changes be- 
fore that consummation would be 
reached. But during that long inter- 
val Daniel would ‘‘ rest.” He would 
quietly and calmly “‘ sleep in the dust 
of the earth’—in the grave. He 
would be agitated by none of these 
troubles—disturbed by none of these 
changes; for he would — peacefully 
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end be, for! thou_shalt rest, and 
stand in thy lot at the end of the 
days. 


1 or, and. 


slumber in the hope of being awaked 


in the resurrection. ‘This also is such 
language as would be employed by one 
who believed in the doctrine of the re- 
surrection, and who meant to say that 
he with whom he was conversing would 
repose in the tomb while the affairs of 
the world would move on in the long 
period that would intervene between 
the time when he was then speaking 
and the ‘‘end” or consummation of 
all things—the final resurrection. I 
do not see that it is possible to explain 
the language on any other supposition 
than this. The word rendered ‘shalt 


rest”’— fm—would be well applied 


to the rest in the grave. So it is used 
in Job iii. 13, “Then had I been at 
rest ;’? Job iil. 17, ‘‘ There the weary 
be at rest.” 9 And stand in thy lot. 
In thy place. The language is de- 
rived from the lot or portion which 
falls to one—as when a lot is cast, or 
anything is determined by lot. Comp. 
Judg. i. 3; Isa. lvii. 6; Psa. exxv. 3; 
xvi. 5. Gesenius (Zex.) renders this, 
“And arise to thy lot in the end of 
days ; z.e., in the Messiah’s kingdom.” 
Comp. Rev. xx. 6. The meaning is, 
that he need have no apprehension for 
himself as to the future. That was 
not now indeed disclosed to him; and 
the subject was left in designed ob- 
scurity. He would “‘rest,” perhaps a 
long time, in the grave. But in the 
far-distant future he would occupy his 
appropriate place; he would rise from 
his rest; he would appear again on 
the stage of action ; he would have the 
lot and rank which properly belonged 
to him. What idea this would convey 
to the mind of Daniel it is impossible 
now to determine, for he gives no 
statement on that point; but it is 
clear that it is such language as would 
be appropriately used by one who be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and who meant to 
direct the mind onward to those far- 
distant and glorious scenes when the 
dead would all arise, and when each one 
of the righteous would stand up in his 
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appropriate place or lot. fj At the end 
of the days. After the close of the 
periods referred to, when the consum- 
mation of all things should take place. 
It is impossible not to regard this as 
applicable to.@ resurrection from the 
dead; and there is every reason to 
suppose that Daniel would so under- 
stand it, for (a) if it be interpreted 
as referring to the close of the persecu- 
tions of Antiochus Epiphanes, it must 
be so understood. This prophecy was 
uttered about 534 years B.c. The 
death of Antiochus occurred 164 8.c. 
The interval between the prophecy and 
that event was, therefore, 370 years. 
It is impossible to believe that it was 
meant by the angel that Daniel would 
continue to live during all that time, 
so that he should then ‘‘stand in his 
lot,” nothaving died; or that he did 
continue to live during all that period, 
and that at the end of it he “stood in 
his lot,” or occupied the post of dis- 
tinction and honour which is referred 
to in this language. But if this had 
been the meaning, it would have im- 
plied that he would, at that time, rise 
from the dead. (0) If it be referred, 
as Gesenius explains it, to the times 
of the Messiah, the same thing would 
follow—for that time was still more 
remote; and, if it be supposed that 
Daniel understood it as relating to 
those times, it must also be admitted 
that he believed that there would be a 
resurrection, and that he would then 
appear in his proper place. (c) There 
is only one other supposition, and that 
directly involves the idea that the al- 
lusion is to the general resurrection, 
as referred to in ver. 8, and that 
Daniel would have part in that. This 
is admitted by Lengerke, by Maurer, 
and even by Bertholdt, to be the 
meaning, though he applies it to the 
reign of the Messiah. No other in- 
terpretation, therefore, can be affixed 
to this than that it implies the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, 
and that the mind of Daniel was di- 
rected onward to that. With this 
great and glorious doctrine the book 
‘appropriately closes. The hope of 


such a resurrection was fitted to soothe 
the mind of Daniel in view of all the 
troubles which he then experienced, 
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and of all the darkness which rested 
on the future ; for what we most want 
in the troubles and in the darkness of 
the present life is the assurance that, 
after having ‘‘rested” in the grave— 


in the calm sleep of the righteous—we. 


shall ‘‘awake” in the morning of the 
resurrection, and shall ‘‘stand in our 
lot”’—or in our appropriate place, as 
the acknowledged children of God, 
‘fat the end of days’—when time 
shall be no more, and when the con- 
summation of all things shall have ar- 
rived, 

In reference to the application of 
this prophecy, the following general 
remarks may be made :— 

I. One class of interpreters explain 
it literally as applicable to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Of this class is Prof. 
Stuart, who supposes that its reference 
to Antiochus can be shown in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘“‘ The place which 
this passage occupies shows that the 
terminus a quo, or period from which 
the days designated are to be reckoned, 
is the same as that to which reference 
is made in the previous verse. This, 
as we have already seen, is the period 
when Antiochus, by his military agent 
Apollonius, took possession of Jeru- 
salem, and put a stop to the temple 
worship there. The author of the first 
book of Maccabees, who is allowed by 
all to deserve credit as an historian, 
after describing the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by the agent of Antiochus (in the 
year 145 of the Seleucide—168 B.c.), 
and setting before the reader the wide- 
spread devastation which ensued, adds, 
respecting the invaders: ‘They shed 
innocent blood around the sanctuary, 
and defiled the holy place; and the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem fled away: the 
sanctuary thereof was made desolate; 
her feasts were turned into mourning, 
her sabbaths into reproach, and her 
honour into disgrace;’ 1 Macc. i. 
37-39. 'To the period when this state 
of things commenced we must look, 
then, in order to find the date from 
which the 1335. days are to be rec- 
koned. Supposing now that Apollo- 
nius captured Jerusalem in the latter 
part of May, B.c. 168, the 1335 days 
would expire about the middle of 
February, in the year B.c. 164. Did 
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any event take place at this period 
which would naturally call forth the 
congratulations of the prophet, as 
‘addressed in the text before us to the 
Jewish people?_ 

“History enables us to answer this 
question. Late in the year 165 B.c., 
or at least very early in the year 164 
B.c., Antiochus Epiphanes, learning 
that there were great insurrections 
and disturbances in Armenia and Per- 
sia, hastened thither with a portion of 
his armies, while the other portion was 
commissioned against Palestine. He 
was victorious for a time; but being 

‘led -by cupidity to seek for the trea- 
sures that were laid up in the temple 
of the Persian Diana at Elymais, he 
undertook to rifle them. The inhabi- 
tants of the place, however, rose en 
masse and drove him out of the city; 
after which he fled to Ecbatana. 
There he heard of the total discom- 


fiture by Judas Maccabeus of his |» 


troops in Palestine, which were led on 
by Nicanor and Timotheus. In the 
rage occasioned by this disappoint- 
ment, he uttered the most horrid 
blasphemies against the God of the 
Jews, and threatened to make Jerusa- 
lem the burying-place of the nation. 
Immediately he directed his course to- 
ward Judea; and designing to pass 
through Babylon, he made all possible 
haste in his journey. In the mean- 
time he had a fall from his chariot 
which injured him; and soon after, 
being seized with a mortal sickness in 
his bowels (probably the cholera), he 
died at Tabe, in the mountainous 
country, near the confines of Baby- 
lonia and Persia. Report stated, even 
in ancient times, that Antiochus was 
greatly distressed on his death-bed 
by the sacrilege which he had com- 
mitted. 
‘Thus perished the most bitter and 
bloody enemy which ever rose up 
against the Jewish nation and their 
worship. By following the series of 
events, it is easy to see that his death 
took place some time in February of 
the year 164. B.c. Assuming that the 
commencement or terminus a quo of 
the 1335 days is the same as that of 
‘the 1290 days, it is plain that they 
terminate at the period when the death 
DaniEv II, 
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of Antiochus 1s said to have taken 
place. ‘It was long before the com- 
mencement of the spring,’ says Froelich, 
‘that Antiochus passed the Euphrates, 
and made his attack on Elymais:’ so 
that no more probable time can be 
fixed upon for his death than at the 
expiration of the 13835 days; 7.e., some 
time in February of 164 B.c. No 
wonder that the angel pronounced 
those of the pious and believing Jews 
to be blessed who lived to see such a day 
of deliverance.” —Hints on Prophecy, 
pp. 95-97. 

There are, however, serious and ob- 
vious ditticulties in regard to this view, 
and to the supposition that this is all 
that is intended here—objections and 
difficulties of so much force that most 
Christian interpreters have supposed 
that something further was intended. 
Among these difficulties and objections 
are the following:— 

(a) The air of mystery which is 
thrown over the whole matter by the 
angel, as if he were reluctant to make 
the communication; as if something 
more was meant than the words ex- 
pressed; as if he shrank from disclos- 
ing all that he knew, or that might be 
said, Ifitreferred to Antiochus alone, 
it is difficult to see why so much mys- 
tery was made of it, and why he was 
so unwilling to allude further to the 
subject—as if it were something 
that did not pertain to the matter in 
hand. 

(6) The detached and fragmentary 
character of what is here said. It 
stands aside from the main communi- 
cation. It is uttered after all that the 
angel had intended to reveal had been 
said. Itis brought out at the earnest 
request of Daniel, and then only in 
hints, and in enigmatical language, and 
in such a manner that it would con- 
vey no distinct conception to his mind. 
This would seem to imply that it re- 
ferred to something else than the main 
point that had been under considera. 
tion. 

(c) The difference of time specified 
here by the angel. This relates to 
two points:— 

1. To what would occur after the 
‘closing of the daily sacrifice, and the 
setting up of the abomination of deso- 
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lation.” The angel now says that 
what he here refers to would extend 
to a period of twelve hundred and 
ninety days. But in the accounts 
before given, the time specified had 
uniformly been ‘‘a time, and times, 
and half a time;” that is, three years 
and a half, or twelve hundred and 
sixty days—differing from this by 
thirty days. Why should this thirty 
days have been added here if it referred 
to the time when the sanctuary would 
be cleansed, and the temple worship 
restored? Professor Stuart (Hints on 
Prophecy, pp. 93, 94) supposes that 
it was in order that the exact period 
might be mentioned. But this is 
liable to objections. For (a) the 
period of three and a half years was 
sufficiently exact; (0) there was no 
danger of mistake on the subject, and 
no such error had been made as to 
require correction; (c) this was not of 
sufficient importance to justify the 
manifest anxiety of the angel in the 
case, or to furnish any answer to the 
inquiries of Daniel, since so small an 
item of information would not relieve 
the mind of Daniel. The allusion, 
then, would seem to be something else 
than what had been referred to by the 
‘‘three and a half years.” 

2. But there is a greater difficulty 
in regard to the other period—the 
1335 days; for (a) that stands wholly 
detached from what had been said. 
(b) The beginning of that period—the 
terminus a quo—is not specified. It 
is true that Prof. Stuart (Hints on 
Prophecy, p. 95) supposes that this 
must be the same as that mentioned 
in the previous verse, but this is not 
apparent in the communication. It 
is an isolated statement, and would 
scem to refer to some momentous and 
important period in the future which 
would be characterized as a glorious 
or ‘‘blessed” period in the world’s 
history, or of such a nature that he 
ought to regard himself as peculiarly 
happy who should be permitted to 
live then. Now it is true that with 
much probability this may be shown, 
as Prof. Stuart has done in the pas- 
sage quoted above, to accord well with 
the time when Antiochus died, as 
that was an important event, and 
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would be so regarded by those pious 
Jews who would be permitted to live 
to that time; but it is true also that 
the main thing for rejoicing was the 
conquest of Judas Maccabeus and the 
cleansing of the sanctuary, and that 
the death of Antiochus does not seem 
to meet the fulness of what is said 
here. If that were all, it is not easily 
conceivable why the angel should have 
made so much a mystery of it, or why 
he should have been so reluctant to 
impart what he knew. The whole 
matter, therefore, appears to have a 
higher importance than the mere death 
of Antiochus and the delivery of the 
Jews from his persecutions. 

II. Another class, and it may be 
said Christian interpreters generally, 
have supposed that there was here a 
reference to some higher and more 
important events in the far-distant 
future. But it is scarcely needful to 
say, that the opinions entertained have 
been almost as numerous as the writers 
on the prophecies, and that the judg- 
ment of the world has not settled down 
on any one particular method of the 
application. It would not be profit- 
able to state the opinions which have 
been advanced; still less to attempt to 
refute them—most of them being fan- 
ciful conjectures. ‘These may be seen 
detailed in great. variety in Poole’s 
Synopsis. It is not commonly pre- 
tended that these opinions are based 
on any exact interpretation of the 
words, or on any certain mode of de- 
termining their correctness, and those 
who hold them admit that it must be 
reserved to future years—to their ful- 
filment—to understand the exact mean- 
ing of the prophecy. ‘Thus Prideaux, 
who supposes that this passage refers 
to Antiochus, frankly says: ‘‘Many 
things may be said for the probable 
solving of this difficulty [the fact that 
the angel here refers to an additional 
thirty days above the three years and 


a half, which he says can neither be 


applied to Antiochus nor to Anti- 
christ], but I shall offer none of them. 
Those that shall live to see the extir- 
pation of Antichrist, which will be at 
the end of those years, will best be 
able to unfold these matters, it being 
of the nature of these prophecies not 
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thoroughly to be understood till they 
are thoroughly fulfilled.”—Vol. iii. 
283, 284. So Bishop Newton, who 
supposes that the setting up of the 
abomination of desolation here refers 
to the Mahometans invading and de- 
vastating Christendom, and that the 
religion of Mahomet will prevail in 
the Hast for the space of 1260 years, 
and then a great revolution—‘“ per- 
haps the restoration of the Jews, 
perhaps the destruction of Antichrist” 
—indicated by the 1290 years, will 
occur; and that this will be succeeded 
by another still more glorious event— 
perhaps ‘‘the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, and the beginning of the millen- 
nium, or reign of the saints on the 
earth”—indicated by the 1335 years 
—says, notwithstanding, ‘‘ What is 
the precise time of their beginning, 
and consequently of their ending, as 
well as what are the great and signal 
events which will take place at the 
~ end of each period, we can only con- 
jecture; time alone can with certainty 
discover.”’—Prophecies, p. 821. These 
expressions indicate the common feeling 
of those who understand these state- 
ments as referring to future events; 
and the reasonings of those who have 
attempted to make a more specific 
application have been such as to de- 
monstrate the wisdom of this modesty, 
and to make us wish that it had been 
imitated by all. At all events, such 
speculations on this subject have been 
so wild and unfounded; so at variance 
with all just rules of interpretation; so 
much the fruit of mere fancy, and so 
incapable of solid support by reason- 
ing, as to admonish us that no more 
conjectures should be added to the 
number. 

III. The sum of all that it seems 
to me can be said on the matter is 
this :— 

(1.) That it is probable, for the rea- 
sons above stated, that the angel re- 
ferred to other events than the perse- 
cutions and the death of Antiochus, 
for if that was all, the additional in- 


formation which he gave by the speci-: 


fication of the period of 1260 days, 
and 1290 days, and 1335 days, was 
quite too meagre to be worthy of a 
formal and solemn revelation from 
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God. In other words, if this was all, 
there was no correspondence between 
the importance of the events and the 
solemn manner in which the terms of 
the communication were made. There 
was no such importance in these three 
periods as to make these separate dis- 
closures necessary. If this were all, 
the statements were such indeed as 
might be made by a weak man attach- 
ing importance to trifles, but not such 
as would be made by an inspired angel 
professing to communicate great and 
momentous truths. 

(2.) Either by design, or because 
the language which he would employ 
to designate higher events happened 
to be such as would note those periods 
also, the angel employed terms which, 
in the main, would be applicable to 
what would occur under the persecu- 
tions of Antiochus, while, at the same 
time, his eye was on more important 
and momentous events in the far-dis- 
tant future. Thus the three years and 
a half would apply with sufficient ac- 
curacy to the time between the taking 
away of the daily sacrifice, and the 
expurgation of the temple by Judas 
Maccabeus, and then, also, it so hap- 
pens that the thirteen hundred and 
thirty-five days would designate with 
sufficient accuracy the death of Antio- 
chus, but there is nothing in the his- 
tory to which the period of twelve hun- 
dred and ninety days could with parti- 
cular propriety be applied, and there 
ig no reason in the history why refer- 
ence should have been made to that. 

(3.) The angel had his eye on three 
great and important epochs lying appa- 
rently far inthe future, and constituting 
important periods in the history of the 
church and the world. These were, 
respectively, composed of 1260, 1290, 
and 1335 prophetic days, that is, years. 
Whether they had the same beginning 
or point of reckoning—termini a quo— 
and whether they would, as far as they 
would respectively extend, cover the 
same space of time, he does not inti- 
mate with any certainty, and, of course, 
if this is the correct view it would be 
impossible now to determine, and the 
development is to be left to the times 
specified. One of them, the 1260 


years, or the three years and a half, 
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we can fix, we think, by applying it 
to the Papacy. See Notes on ch. vii. 

24-28. .But in determining even this, 
it Was necessary to wait until the time 
aud course of events should disclose 
its meaning ; and in reference to the 
other two periods, doubtless still future, 
it may be necessary now to wait until 
events, still to occur, shall disclose 
what was intended by the angel. The 
first has been made clear by history : 
there can be no dotbt that the others 
in_the same manner will be made 
equally clear. That this is the true 
interpretation, and that this is the 
view which the angel desired to convey 
to the mind of Daniel, seems to be clear 
from such expressions as these occur- 
ring in the prophecy: ‘‘ Seal the book 
to the time of the end,” ver. 4; ‘‘many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased,” ver. 4; ‘‘the words 
are closed up and sealed till the time of 
the end,” ver. 9 ; ‘‘many shall be made 
white,” ver, 10; ‘‘the wise shall un- 
derstand,” ver. 10; ‘‘go thou thy way 
till the end be,” ver. 13. This language 
seems to imply that these things could 
not then be understood, but that 
when the events to which they refer 
should take place they would be plain 
to all. 

(4.) Two of those events or periods 
-—the 1290 cays and the 1335 days— 
seem to lie still in the future, and the 
full understanding of the prediction i 18 
to be reserved for developments yet to 
be made in the history of the world. 
Whether it be by the conversion of the 
Jews and the Gentiles, respectively, as 
Bishop Newton supposes, it would be 
vain to conjecture, and time must de- 
termine. ‘That such pertods—marked 
and, important periods—are to occur 
in the future, or in some era now com- 
menced but not yet completed, I am 
constrained to believe ; and that it will 
be possible, in time to come, to deter- 
mine what they are, seems to me to 
be as undoubted. But where there is 
nothing certain to be the basis of cal- 
culation, it is idle to add other’ con- 
jectures to those already made, and it 
is wiser to leave the matter, as much 
of the predictions respecting the future 
must of necessity be left to time and 
to events to make them clear. 


[B.0. 534. 


Let me add, in the conclusion of 
the exposition of this remarkable 
book :— 

(a) That the mind of Daniel is left 
at the close of all the Divine commu- 
nications to him looking into the far- 
distant future, ver. 13. His attention 
is directed onward. Fragments of 
great truths had been thrown out, 
with little apparent connection, by the 
angel ; hints of momentous import had 
been suggested respecting great doc- 
trines to be made clearer in future ages. 
A time was to occur, perhaps in the 
far-distant future, when the dead were 
to be raised; when all that slept in the 
dust of the earth should awake ; when 
therighteous shouldshine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and when he 
himself should ‘‘ stand in his lot ”— 
sharing the joys of the blessed, and 
occupying the position which would be 
appropriate to him. ‘With this cheer- 
ing prospect the communications of 
the angel to him are closed. Nothing 
could be better fitted to comfort his 
heart in a land of exile: nothing better 
fitted to elevate his thoughts. 

(>) In the same manner it is proper 
that we should look onward. All the 
revelations of God terminate in this 
manner ; all are designed and adapted 
to direct the mind to far-distant and 
most glorious scenes in the future. We 
have all that Daniel had ; and we have 
what Daniel had not—the clear reve- 
lation of the gospel. In that gospel 
are stated in a still more clear manner 
those glorious truths respecting the 
future which are fitted to cheer us in 
time of trouble, to elevate our minds 
amidst the low scenes of earth, and to 
comfort and sustain us on the bed of 
death. With much more distinctness 
than Daniel saw them, we are per- 
mitted to contemplate the truths re- 
specting the resurrection of the dead, 
the scenes of the final judgment, and 
the future happiness of the righteous. 
We have now knowledge of the resur- 
rection of the Redeemer, and, through 
him, the assurance that all his people 
will be raised up to honour and glory; 
and though, in reference to the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the future 
glory of the righteous, there is much 
that is still obscure, yet there is all 
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that is necessary to inspire us with 
hope, and to stimulate us to endeavour 
to obtain the crown of life. 

{c) It is not improper, therefore, 
to close the exposition of this book 
with the expression of a wish that 
what was promised to Daniel may 
occur to us who read his words—that 
‘“we may stand in our lot at the end of 
days ;” that when all the scenes of earth 
shall have passed away in regard to 
us, and the end of the world itself 
shall have come, it may be our happy 
portion to occupy a place among 
the redeemed, and to stand accepted 
before God. To ourselves, if we are 
truly.righteous through our Redeemer, 
we may apply the promise made to 
Daniel; and for his readers the author 
can express no higher wish than that 
this lot may be theirs. If the exposi- 
tion of this book shall be so blessed as 
to confirm any in the belief of the 
great truths of revelation, and lead 
their minds to a more confirmed hope 
in regard to these future glorious 
scenes; if by dwelling on the firm 
piety, the consummate wisdom, and 
the steady confidence in God evinced 
hy this remarkable man, their souls 
shall be more established in the pur- 
suit of the same piety, wisdom, and 
confidence in God; and if it shall lead 
‘the minds of any to contemplate with 
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a more steady and enlightened faith 
the scenes which are yet to occur on 
our earth, when the saints shall reign, 
or in heaven, when all the children of 
God shall be gathered there from all 
lands, the great object of these studies 
will have been accomplished, and the 
labour which has been bestowed upon 
it will not have been in vain. To these 
high and holy purposes I now conse- 
crate these reflections on the book of 
Daniel, with an earnest prayer that 
He, from whom all blessings come, may 
be pleased so to accept this exposition 
of one of the portions of his revealed 
truth, as to make it the means of pro- 
moting the interests of truth and piety 
in the world; with a grateful sense of 
his goodness in allowing me to com- 
plete it, and with thankfulness that I 
have been permitted for so many 
hours, in the preparation of this work, 
to contemplate the lofty integrity, the 
profound wisdom, the stern and un- 
yielding virtue, and the humble piety 
of this distinguished saint and emi- 
nent statesman of ancient times. He 
is under a good influence, and he is 
likely to have his own piety quickened, 
and his own purposes of unflinching 
integrity and faithfulness, and of hum- 
ble devotion to God strengthened, who 
studies the writings and the character 
of the prophet Daniel. 
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